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PREFACE. 



In the study of any language, the foundation of succeM 
must be laid in a thorough acquaintance with its principles. 
Tliis being once attained, future progress becomes easy 
and rapid. To the student of language, therefore, a good 
Grammar, which must be his constant companion, is of all 
hi% books the most important, Such a work, to be really 
valuable, ought to be simple in its arrangement and style, so 
as to be adapted to the capacity of youth, for whose use it is 
designed ; comprehensive, and accurate^ so as to be a Duffi** 
cient and certain guide in the most difficult as well as in easy 
cases; and its principles and rules should be rendered fami* 
liar by numerous examples and exercises. 

The fundamental principles are nearly the same in all lan- 
guages. So far as Grammar is concerned, the difference lies 
chiefly in the minor details — in the forms and inflections of 
their words, and in the modes of expression peculiar to each, 
usually denominated idioms. It would seem, therefore, to 
be proper, in constructing Grammars for different languages, 
that the principles, so far as they are the same, should be ar- 
ranged in the same order, and expressed as nearly as possible 
in the same words. Where this is carefully done, the study 
of the Grammar of one language becomes an important aid in 
(he study of another ; — an opportunity is afforded of seeing 
wherein they agree, and wherein they differ, and a profitable 
exercise is furnished in comparative or general ^ammar. 
But when a Latin Grammar is put into the hands of the stu- 
dent, difiering widely in its arrangement or phraseology from 
the English Grammar which he had previously studied, and 
afterwards a Greek Grammar difierent from both, not only is 
the benefit derived from the analogy of the difierent langua* 
ges in a great measure lost, but the whole subject is made to 
appear intolerably intricate and mysterious. In order to re- 
medy this evil, I resolved, more than ten years aeo, to pre- 
pare a series of grammars, English, Latin and Greek, ar- 
ranged in the same order, and expressed in as nearly the 
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same words as the peculiarities of the languages would per- 
mit In the prosecution of this purpose, a Greek and an 
English grammar have been already published, and the Latin, 
which completes the series, is now ready to follow them. 

Tlie work here presented to the public, is upon the foun- 
dation of Adam's Latin Grammar, so long and so well 
known as a text book in this country. Since the first publi- 
. cation of that excellent work, however, now more than fifty 
years ago, great advances have been made in the science of 
philology, both in Germany and Britain, and many improve- 
ments have been introduced in the mode of instruction, 
none of which appear in that work. The object of the pre- 
sent undertaking was, to combine with all that is excellent 
in the work of Adam, the many important results of sub- 
sequent labors in this field; to supply its defects; to bflng 
the whole up to that point which the present state of classi- 
cal learning requires, and to give it such a form as to render 
it a suitable part of the series formerly projected. In accom- 
plishing this object, I have availed myself of every aid within 
my reach, and no pains has been spared to render this 
work as complete as possible in every part. My acknow- 
ledgements are due for the assistance derived from the excel- 
lent works ofGrant, Crombie, Zumpt, Andrews & Stoddard 
and many others, on the whole or on separate parts of this 
undertaking; and also for many hints kindly furnished by 
distinguished teachers in this country. With the exception 
of a few pages, the whole of this work has been \vritten 
anew. The additions and improvements made in every part, 
it is impossible here to specify. The intelligent teacher 
will discover these, and judge of them for himself. In the 
typography of the work, neatness and accuracy have been 
aimed at, and, it is hoped, in a good degree attained. As in 
(he other grammars, the rules and leading parts which should 
be first studied, are printed in larger type ; and the filling 
up of this outline is comprised in observations and notes un- 
der them, made easy of reference by the sections and num- 
bers prefixed. The whole is now committed, together with 
the rest of the series, to the judgment of an intelligent pub- 
lic, in the hope that something has been done to smooth the 
path of tlie learner in the successful prosecution of his stu- 
dios, and to subserve the interests botli of English and Classi- 
cal literature in this country. % 
Albany Academy, Aug. 20M, 1841. 
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ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 

For reasons stated in the note, § 2, the continentaVpronnnciatfonof 
the Latin lani^uage, as presented in that section, is considered the 
best. But since there are many who prefer the Knglish, or Walke- 
rian pronunciation^ a brief statement of the principles by which it is 
regulated is here introduced. In doinsr this it is necessary to state, 
an J for the learner always to bear in mind, that the Knglish accentu- 
ation and vowel sounds have nothing to do with the quantity of the 
syllables as established by the rules of Latin prosody. These indeed 
are often directly opposed to each other. A vowel which by the rules 
of English orthoep^ris long, having both the accent and the Ion? Eng- 
lish sound, is short in Latin; as, pa4erf Df-ut. On the other hand, 
a syllable that is short, being without the accent and having the short 
English sound, is long in Latin; as, am-a-bd-mut^ mon-t-ba^tu. 
When, therefore, a vowel is said to have the long sound, or the short 
sound — to be accented or unaccented, nothing is nfl^rmed respecting 
the quantity of the syllable, as long or short. Here indeed there is 
an incongruity, but it is inseparable from the system. 

According to this mode of pronunciation, the sound of a vowel or 
diphthong depends entirely on two things; viz., the accent and the 
place of the vowel in the syllable. Again, the division of words into 
syllables depends, in a great measure, on the place of the accents; 
and that again on the quantity of the penult syllable. Hence to pre* 
sent this matter fully and properly, we must reverse this order, and 
consider, 

I. The quantity of the penult syllables. 

II. The accent. 

IIT. The division of words into syllables; and 

IV. The sounds of the letters in their combinations. 

0^ For the division of letters into vowels and consonants, the com- 
bination of the former into diphthongs, and the division of the latter 
into mutes, liquids, £cc.; as also for the meaning of the terms iHontu 
syllable f diesyllable, 8cc., penult and aniepenutt, and the marks for 
long J thortf and accented syllables, see § 1. 

mm I. THE qUANTITT OT PSKVLT SYLLABLES. 

For quantity in general, see the Rules. §§ 154-161; and particn* 
larly for penult syllables, §§ 156-159. The following are genereU. 
being applicable to other syllables as well as the penult, and are or 
extensive application: 

1. A vowel before another vowel is short ; as, wa, deus. 

2. A vowel before two consonants, or a double conso- 
nant is long by 4)osition ; as, arma^ fallow axis. 

3. A vowel before a mute and a liquid, (I and r,) is com- 
mon; i. e., either long or short; as, voJucrU^ or volUcris, 

4. A diphthong is always long ; as, Casar, a&rum. 
Note. When the quantity of the penult is determined ty tny of 

these rules, it is not markedi otherwise it is marked. 
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11. THE ACCENT. 

Accent is a particular stress of voice laid on a particulai 
syllabic of a word, and marked ( ' ) ; as, pa'-ter, an'-i-mus 
Its place is on the penult or antepenult. 

When a word has more accents than one, the last is called the prl 
mary accent, the one preceding it the secondary j marked ("); pre- 
f edinsj that is often a third, marked ( '" ) ,• and sometimes even a 
fourth, marked ( '"- ); and all of them subject to the same rules; ag 
follows: 

RULES. 

1. Words of two syllables have the accent on the first or 
penult ; as, pa'-ter, mu^'Say au'-rum. 

2. Words of more than two syllables, when the penult 
is long, have the accent on the penult ; when the penult is 
short they have the accent on the antepenult; as, a-mz'cus, 
dom'-t-nus, 

3. When the enclitics que, ve, ne, are added to a word, 
the two words are considered as one, and it is accented 
accordingly ; as, pa-ter'-que, am'^'l-cus'-ne, dom'''i-nus''Ve. 

4. If only two syllables precede the primary accent, the 
secondary accent is placed on the first; as, dom"-i-nd'ruin. 

5. If three or four syllables precede the primary accent, 
the secondary is placed sometimes on the first and some- 
times on the second ; as, toV'-e'ra-biV't-us, de-mon" stra- 
han'^tur. 

6. Some words which have four syllables before the pri- 
mary accent, and all that have more than four have a third 
accent ; and in longer words even di fourth; as, pab'"'U'la"» 
ti'd'^reiSj pab""'U'la'"'fi'on'''i'bus''gue. 

III. THE DIVISION OF WORps INTO SYLLABLES. 

In Latin every word has as many syllables as there are 
separate vowels or diphthongs. Hence the following 

RULES. 

1. Two vowels coming together and not forming a diph- 
thong, must be divided; as, Be'-us, su'-us, au'-re-Tis. 

2. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid* between 
the last two vowels of a word, or between any two unac- 
cented vowels, is joined to the last; as, pa'-TER, aZ'-a-CER, 
aZ-a-CRis, tol"-e-BLA-bil''i-us, per'"-c-GRi-wa"-?i-o'-Nis. 

Ezc. But tib'i and sib-% join it to the first. 
* The liquida are I and r. 
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3. A single roii!<onatit or a mute and a liquid before an 
at-ccTited vowel, is joined to thai vowel, and so also is a sin* 
gie consonant aJUr it, except in the penult; as, i-xiN'-^-ro, 
noyi'-hites. 

Exc. I. A sins:'e consonant, or a mule nn.i a liquid, after a, «, o, 
accented, and roUowed by e or t before a vowel, are joined to the lat- 
ter; as, td.ci-t», ra-ni-u$i tfo-CE-o, jm-tbi-im. 

£xc. 2. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid after a, aecent- 
ed, must be joined to the following vowel; as, mu^ti^^rt «(*Ti-or, 

lU'UKl-CUt. 

4. Any two consonants, except a mute and a liquid cool- 
ing before or after an accented vowel; and also a mute and 
a liquid after an accented vowel, (the penult and the excep- 
tions to Rule 3 excepted,) must be divided; as, tem-por'-t- 
hus^ lec''tum, tem'-pd'Tum, met'-rt'Cus, 

Also gl, 11, and often cl, after the penultimate vowel, or befora the 
vowel of an accented syllable; as AUlut, M4an*-tUd€t, «e-/«e'-f a. 

6. If three consonants come between the yowels of any 
two syllables, the last two, if a mute and a liquid, are joined 
to the latter vowel; otherwise, the last only; as, can'^tra^ 
am"''pU'a''mt; comp'^tus, re-demp'-tor, 

6. A compound word is resolved into its constituent pfirts 
if the first part ends with a consonant: as, jkB-es'-5e, suB'-i- 
it, is'-t'tur, ciKCvvi''d-go. But if the first part ends with 
a vowel, it is divided like a simple word; as, DE/'-^-ro, diZ'- 

t'gO, TRMS^'tO. 

These rules are usefnl here, only as a guide to the pronunciation in 
the Walkerian mode, the vowel sounds being always different when 
they end a syllable, and when followed by a consonant; thus, dil'* 
i'^o and pras^-to would be pronounced very differently if divided thus, 
dt'-lu^o and. pra'-ttot though the quantity and aeeent would be the 
same m both. It is therefore manifest that in order to correct pro- 
nunciation in this mode it is necessary to be familiar with, and ready 
in applying the rules of syllabification. 

IV. OF THE SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS. 

1. Of the sound of the Vowels. 

1. Every accented vowel at the end of a syllable has the 
long English sound ; as in the words fate^ me, pirie, no, 
tube; thus, pa'^ter, de'-dit, vi'-vus, to'-tus, tu*»ha. Ty'-rus.* 

2. At the end of an unaccented syllabic, e, o, and », have 
nearly the same sound as when accented, but are sounded 
shorter; as re'-^e, vo'-lo, ma'^nu; a has the sound of a in 
father; as, Tnu'-say e-pis'-to-Ia. 

• y hiistb«« wxiimI f€ i\n th« nine 



MU XNGLISH PSONUNCIATIOM OF LATIN. 

J, ending an unaccented syllablei has always its long 
sound in the following positions : 

1st. In the end of a word; as, dom^'t'Tti. Except in iil^t 
and sib'ty in which final i sounds like short e. 

2d. In the first syllable of a word (the second of which 
is accented,) either when it stands alone before a conso- 
nant ; as, i'do*'7ie^us, or ends the syllable before a vowel ; 

In all other situation? at the end of an unaccented sylla- 
ble not final, i has an obscure sound resembling short e; 
as, nob^'i'lis, rap'-i-dus, vi'dV-lis^ 6cc. 

3. When a syllable ends with a consonant, its vowel has 
the short English sound, as in fat, met, pin, not, tub, symr 
bol; thus, mag'^nus, reg''7ium,Jin''go, hoc, sub, cyg'-nus. 

Exc. E9 at the end of a word, has the sound of the English word 
enst; asfi'-de*, ig'-nes, 

2. Of the sound of the Diphthongs, 

JB and os are pronounced as e in the same situation ; as, 
€s*'tas, ctBf'e-ra, pas'^na, (Bs'-trum, 

Au is pronounced like aw^ — eu like long u, — and ei, not 
followed by another vowel, like long i; as, au'^di-o, eu''ge,hei, 

Exc. In Greek proper names au are separated; as, Men"-€'la*'U9. 

Note, ua, ue, ut, uo, and uu, in one syllable after q, g, s, are not 
properly diphthongs, but the u takes the sound oT to. § 1, Obs. 2. 

A(Wr g and t these vowels are often pronounced separately, or in 
different syllables; as, ar'-gu-a, su'-a, «*'-i, su'-us, 

Exc. Ui in cui and huic^ has the sound of i long. 

3. Of the sound of the Consonants. 

The consonants are in general pronounced in Latin as in 
English. The following may be noticed. 

C before e, i, y, dB, a, has the sound of t; as, ci-do, euvis, cyg*' 
nu8, Ca'-sar, caf-na; before a, o, u, I, r, and at the end of a syl- 
lable it has the sound otk; as, Ca-to, con-tra, cur, Clo-dUus, Cri-to. 

Ch, generally has the sound of k; as, char'-ta, chor'-da, chrSntna, 

G before e, i, v, «, ee, has its soft sound like J; as, gf^-nus, re'-gis; 
also before another g soft; as, agger. In other situations it is hard; 
as in the English words, hag, go. 

Ch and ph before th in the beginning of a word, are not sounded; 
as, Chthonia, Phtkia; also when a word begins with mn, gn, tm, ci, 
pt, pt, the first letter is silent, or but slightly sounded; as inne-moi'' 
y-ne, gna-vus, ttni-sis, Cti-ti-aB^ Ptol-e'm<B''Ut, psaV-lo. 

Other consonants in their combinations resemble so closely tLcbr 
sounds in English words, that further illustratioo is unnecessary. 



LATIN GRAMMAR. 



Latin Grammar is the art of speaking or wri* 
ting the Latin language with propriety. 

It is divided into four parts; namely, Orthogror 
pht/j Etymology f Syntax, and Prosody. 



PART FIRST. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthographt teaches the nature and power of 
letters, and the correct method of spelling words. 



§ 1. OF LETTERS. 

1. A Letteb is a character representing a particular sound of the 
human Tolce. 

2. The Latin Alphabet consists of twenty-five letters, the same in 
lame and form as the English, but without the 10. 

Letters are divided into Vowdt and Contonants. 

OF VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS. 

3. A Vowel is a letter which represents a simple sound. The 
vowels in Latin are six, viz : a, e, t, 0, «, y, 

4. The union of two vowels in one sound is called a Diphthong, 
If the sound of both vowels be distinctly heard, it is called a Proper 
Diphthong; if not, it is called an Improper Diphthong. 

5. The pROPEB Diphthongs in Latin are three, viz : an, €tt, st^- 
M, audio, euge, hei, 

6. The Impropee Dbp'hthongs are two, viz : ae and oe. These are 
oAen written together ; Thus, «, m ; and are prononnced as simple i 



S ORTHOGRAFHT. § 1 

Obs, 1. Jli and oi are found as diphthongs in proper names from 
the Greek ; as, Maia, Troia. 

Obs, 2. After gy and q^ and sometimes aAer s, u before another vow- 
fl in the same syllable does not form a diphthong with it, but is to be 
regarded as an appendage of the preceding consonant, having nearly 
the force of to, as in the English words, linguist, quick, persuade , 
thus lingua sanguis, qui, guce, quod, quum, suadeo, are pronounced as 
if written lingwa, sangwis, kwi, ktotz, kwod, kvmm, swadeo. 

Obs. 3^ Two vowels standing together in different syllables, pro- 
nounced in quick succession, resemble the diphthong in sound, and, 
among the poets, are often run together into one syllable ; thus de-in, 
de-inde, pro-inde, £cc. in two and three syllables are pronounced in 
one and two dein, deinde, proinde. Cui and huic, properly two sylla- 
bles are always contracted into one. So also, ui in such words from 
the Greek| as Harpuia. 

OF CONSONANTS. 

7. A Consonant is a letter that cannot be sounded without the 
help of a vowel as p, 6, pronounced pi, b6, 

8. Of the Consonants, eight are called mutes, viz. p, b, t, d, e, k, 
q, and g ; so called because they stop the passage of the voice, as 6 
in sub, 

9. i^ottr«are liquids, viz. I, m, n, r, because they easily flow into 
other sounds. 

10. Three are double Consonants, viz. x, z, and j ; of these, x is 
equivalent to cs, gs, or ks; z to ds, or ts and j to dg, 

Obs. 4. Though j is sounded by us as a double consonant, equiva- 
lent to dg, yet anciently it seems to have been more nearly allied te 
a vowel, and was represented by i; thus, ejus pejus^ &c. were writ- 
ten eius, perns, &c. In a similar manner, u and v were represented 
by the same letter, viz. v, 

1 1 . The letter s represents a sibilant or hissing sound. The h is only 
an aspirate ind denotes a rough breathing : In prosody, it is not re- 
garded as a consonant. 

12. The letters k, y, and z, are used only in words derived from 
ihe Greek. 

MARKS AND CHARACTERS 

13. The marks and characters used in Latin Grammar or in wntiag 
f Atia, are the following : 

^ Phioed over a vowel shews it to be short. 



§ 2 PBONVNCtATIOJf. 8 

- Placed over a rowel sbewt it to be long. 

U Placed over a yowcI shews it to be short or long. 

* * Is called Diaresitf and shows that the rowel oter which it ia 
placed does not form a diphthong with tlie preceding rowel, but b6> 
longs to a different syllable, as aer pronounced a-er, 

y^ The circumflex shews that the syllable over which it stands has 
liCen contracted, and is consequently long as nuniutrunt for nuniiavd- 
runt, dimicdstetit for dimicavUtent. 

^ The grave accent is sometimes placed over particles and adverbs 
to distinguish them from other words consisting of the same letters j 
as quhd a conjunction, *' that," to distinguish it from quod, a rela- 
tive, " which." 

' Apotirophty is written over the place of a vowel cut off (Von 
the end of a word as men' for mene, 

PUNCTUATION. 

14. The different divisions of a sentence are marked bjr certain 
eharacters called Points, 

The modern pnnctuation in Latin is the same as in English. The 
marks employed, are the Comma (y); Semicolon (]); Colon {:); Period 
(.)j Interrogation (?); Exclamation (!). 

Oht» The only mark of punctuation used by the ancients, was a 
point, (.) which denoted pauses of a different length, according as it 
stood at the top, the middle, or the bottom of the line, that at the 
top denoting the shortest, and that at the bottom, the longest pause. 



« 2. PRONUNCIATION.^ 

The pronunciation of the Latin language preralent among 
the nations of continental Europe, is gre atly preferable to 

* The ancient proniincialion of the Lalln language cannot now be certainly accr- 
lalned The variety of pron'mciation in different nations arises from a tendency in all 
•o assimilate it iit some measure to their own. But of all varieties, that of the EnKllsli,— 
certainly the farthest of any from the orisinal,— is, in our opinion, decidedly the worst; 
not only from its Intricacy and warif. of simplicity, but especially from its conflictlnj 
constantly with the settled quantity of the language. In Endteh, every accented syllar 
ble U long, and every unaccented one is short. When, therefore, according to tho 
niles of English accentuation, the accent falls on a short syllable in a Latin wonl, or 
Joes not fall on a long one, in either case, it necessarily leads to a false quantity; and 
♦D this perhaps more than any thing else, is to be attributed the acknowledged deficien- 
cy of classical scholars among us in this resiNxL For the Sngliah orthoepy of tb« 
tatin language, Ree P. IX. 



i mONUWeiATION. ^ ii 

the English, both because it hannonizes better with the 
quantity of the language, as settled by the rules of Prosody, 
and because, by giving one simple sound to each vowel, dis- 
tinguishing the short and the long only by the duration of 
sounds, it is much more simple. The sound of the vowels 
as pronounced alone or at the end of a syllable, is exhibited 
in the following 

TABLE OF VOWEL AND DIPHTHONGAL SOUNDS. 

Short a sounds like a in Jehovah as amat. 

Long h like a in father, as fama. 

Short e like e in met, as petere. 

Long e like ey in they, as docere. 

Short 1 like i in uniform, as unitas. 

Long 1 like i in machine, as pinus. 

Short 6 like o in polite, as indoles. 

Long o like o in go, as pono. 

Short u like u in popular, as populus. 

Long u like u in rule, or pure, as tuba, usu. 

aeor as ) Ti . ^, \ Paean. 

oeoroer;''* ^^ '" ''^^y- '^M Phoebus. 

au like ou in our, as aurum. 

eu like eu in feud, as eurus. 

ei like i in ice, as hei. 

Obs, 1. The vowels a and e have the same sound in all 
situations. 

Obs, t?. The sound of a, a, and m, is slightly modified 
when followed by a consonant in the same syllable, and is 
the same whether the syllable is long or short. Thus 
modified, 

i sounds like i in sit, as mitt it. 

o like o in not, as poterat, forma 

u like u in tub, as frfictus. 

Note. For the sound of m, before another vowel, after g, 5, and 
sometimes t] See § 1, Obs. 2 

Obs. 3. The consonants are pronounced generally as in the Eng- 
lish language. C, and g, are hard as in the words catj and got, be- 
fore a, 0, and u; and soft like s, and J, before e, t, y; <£, and a. 

Obs. 4. r, and c, following or ending an accented syllable before 
i, followed by a vowel, usually has the sound of sh; as in nuntiux or 
fundus, patientiaj tocius; pronounced nunshius, pashienshia^ soshius. 



§9 or STLLABLSfl. A 

§ 3. OF SYLLABLES. 

A Syllable in a distinct sound, forming the whole of a word» 
or 80 much of it as can be sounded at once. ^ 

A word of one syllable is called a MonosyllahU* 

A word of two syllables is called a Dissyllable, 

A word of three syllables is called a Trissyllahle. 

A word of many syllables is called a Polysyllable. 

In a word of many syllables, the last is called the final s} U 
lable. The one next the last, is called the penult^ and tiie 
syllable preceding that, is called the antepenult. 

Obs. The Figures affecting the orthography of words, are 
the following ; viz. 

Ist. Prosthesis, prefixes a letter or syllable to a word ; at, gnattu 

for natus; tetulU, for tulit, 
2d. Epenthesis, inserts a letter or syllable in the middle of a 

word ; as navita for nauta; Timolus, for Tmolus, 
3d. Paragoge, adds a letter or syllable to the end of a word, as 

amarier for amari, &c. 
4th. Jtplueresis, cuts off a letter or syllable from the beginning of 

a word ; as bretns't or brevistf for brevis est ; rhabo for arrhabo, 
5th. Syncope takes a letter or syllable from the middle of a word ; 

as, oraclum for oraadum; amdrim for ainaverim; dedm for de* 

drum, 
6th. Apocope^ takes a letter or syllable from the end of a word ; as 

Jlntont for Antonii ; men' for mene ; die for dice, 
7th. Jlntithesis, substitutes one letter for another ; as, olli for 

illi; vtUtf mdtia for volt, voltis, contractions for volit, volUis» 
8th. Metathesis f changes the order of letters in a word ; as, pistri* 

for pristis, 
9th. Tmesis, separates the parts of a compound word by inserting 
. another word between them ; as, qua me cunque vocant terra 

for quacunque me. Sec. 
lOth. jfnastrophe, inverts the order of words ; as dUre circvai, f^r 

eircumdHre. 



OF WORDS. } 4 

PART SECOND. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology treats of the different sorts of 
words, their various modifications, and their de- 
rivations. 



§ 4. OF WORDS. 

Words are certain articulate sounds used by 
common consent as signs of our ideas. 

1. In respect of Formationj words are either 
Primitive or Derivative, Simple or Compound, 

A Primitive word is one that comes from no other j as, 
puer, boTtus, pater. 

A Derivative word is one that is derived from another 
word ; as, pueritia, bonitas, paternus. 

A Simple word is one tliat is not combined with any other 
word 5 as, pius^ doceo, verto. 

A Compound word is one made up of two or more simple 
words ; as, impius, dedoceoj ammadverto. 

2. In respect of Form, words are either Declin- 
able or Indeclinable. 

A Declinable word is one which undergoes certain changes 
of form or ierjnination to express the different relations of 
gender, number, case, person, &c. usually termed, in Gram- 
mar, Accidents. 

An Indeclinable word is one that undergoes no change of 
form. 

3. In respect of Signification and Use, words 
are divided into different classes, called Parts of 
Speech. 



§6^6. TARTi or 8PCECR OP THS NOITN. 1 

§ 5. PARTS OF SPEECH. 

The Parts of Speech in the Latin language are 
eight, viz. 

1. Nou?i or Substantive, Adjective^ Pronoun^ 
fVft, declined. 

2. Adverb, Preposition, Interjection, Conjunct' 
lion, undeclined. 

Obs. 1. The Participle which is regarded by some as a 
distinct part of speech, properly belongs to, and lorms a part 
of the verb. 



§ 6. OF THE NOUN. 

A Noun or Substantive, is the name of any per- ' 
son, place or thing. They are of two kinds, 
Proper and Common. 

1. A Proper Noun is the name applied to an 
individual only ; as, Cicero, Aprilis, Roma. 

Among these may be included , 

Patronymics, or those which express one's parentage or family ; as, 
Priamides, the son of Priam. 

Gentile, or P atrial, which denote one's country ; as, Romanui, Oal* 
lua, £cc. 

Obs. A proper noun applied to more than one becomes a common 
noun ; as, duodHcim Casares, the twelve Ccesars. 

2. A Common Noun is a name applied to all 
things of the same sort; as, vir, a man; domus, 
a house ; liber, a book. 

Under this class may be ranged, 

1. Collective nouns, or nouns of multitude, which signify many in 
the singular nun^r ; as, populus, a people ; exercitut, an army. 

2. Abstract nouns, or the names of qualities ; as honitaiy fsood- 
ess ; dulcido. sweetness 



S \C€XDSNT8 OF THE NOUN- § 7 

3 Diminutives y or nouns which express a diminution in the signifi* 
cation of the noun from which they are derived ) as libellus, a little 
book, Aom liber y a book. 

4. Amplijicative nouns, or those *which denote an increase in the 
signification of the nouns from which they are derived j as, capito 
a person having a large head ; from caputs the head. 



§ 7. ACCIDENTS OF THE NOUN. 

To the Latin noun belong Gender j Number^ and 
Case. 

1. Gender means the distinction of nouns with 
regard to Sex. 

There are three Genders, the Masculine^ Femi- 
• nine, and Neuter. 

Of some nouns the gender is determined by their signifi^ 
cation; — of others, by their termination. 

The Masculine gender belongs to all nouns which denote 
the male sex. 

The Feminine gender belongs to all nouns which denote 
the female sex. 

The Neuter gender belongs to all nouns which are neitlier 
masculine nor i'eminine. 

Nouns which denote both males and females are said to be 
of the Common gender, i. e. tliey are both masculine and fe- 
minine. 

Nouns denoting things without sex, and which are some- 
thnes of one gender, and sometimes of another, are said to be 
Doubtful. 

The gender of nouns not determined by their signification 
is usually to be ascertained by tlicir termination, as will be 
noticed under each declension. 



5 7 iCCinKNTS OF TOR NOTTlf. 9 

GENERAL OilSERVATIONS ON GENDER. 

Obs. 1. Nouns denoting brute animals, especially tliosa 
whose sex is not easily discerned or but rarely attended to, 
commonly follow the gender of their termination. Such arc 
the names of wild beasts, birds, fishes, insects, &c. 

Obs. 2. A proper name often follows the gender of the 
general noun under which it is comprehended ; thus, 

The names of montlis, winds, rivers and mountains, are 
masculine, because me?ms, ventus,Jiuvius^ ntans^ are mascu- 
line. 

The names of countries, towns, trees, and ships, are femi- 
nine*, because terra, urbsy arbor ^ navis, are feminine. 

To these, however, there are many exceptions. 

Obs. 3. Some nouns are masculine and feminine both in 
sense and grammatical construction i as adolescens^ a young 
man or w^oman; AfflniSy a relation by marriage; diiXy a 
leader. 

Some are niasculine or feminine in sense, but masculine 
only in grammatical construction, i. e. they have an adjective 
word always in the masculine gender ; such as, Artzfex^ an 
artist 5 fur^ a thief; senex^ an old person, &c. 

Some are masculine or feminine in sense, but feminine on- 
ly in grammatical construction; i. e. tliey have an adjective 
word always in the feminine gender ; such as, copicB, forces 
troops ; custodicBj guards ; opereSy labourers, &c. 

Obs. 4. Some nouns denoting persons, are neuter, both in 
termination and construction ; as, Acroaj?ia, a jester ; duxi 
lia, auxilliary troops; maiidpiuni^ or servilium^ a slave. 

2. Number is that property of- a noun by 
which it expresses one, or more than one. 

Latin nouns have two numbers, the Singular 
and the PlvraL The Singular denotes one ; the 
Plural, more than one. 

Obs. 5. Some nouns in the plural form denote but one ; as, 
AtkencB, Athens; others signify om or more; dAnuptinBy a 
marriage or marriages. 

3. Case is the state or condition of a noun with 
-espect to the other words in a sentence. 



10 OF D£CLEN8ION. § 8 

Latin nouns have six cases, the Nominative^ 
Genitive^ Dative^ Accusative^ Vocative^ and Ablative. 

1st. The Nominative case denotes the name of an object 
simply, or as that of which something is affirmed. 

2d. The Genitive connects with the name of an object, 
the idea of origin or possession. 

8d. The Dative represents the thing named, as that to 
which something is added, or tOy or for which, some- 
thing is said or done. 

4th. The Accusative represents the thing named, as affect- 
ed or acted upon by something else, and also, the ob- 
ject to which something tends or relates. 

5th. The Vocative is used when persons and things are 
addressed. 

6th. The Ablative represents the thing namJed as that 
from which something is separated or taken, or as 
that by or toith which something is done, or exists. 

Ohs. 6. All the cases, except the nominative ,^re called Oh- 
lique cases. 

Obs. 7. The signs of the oblique cases, or the prepositions 
by which they are usually rendered into English, are the fol- 
lowing, viz. Genitive, of; Dative, to or for; Vocative, O; 
Ablative, tvitk, from^ in, by, &c. as in the following scheme : 

Plural. 
Nom. kingb, 

Gen. of kings, 

Dat. to or for kings. 

Ace. kings, 

Voc. O kings, 

Abhunth^rojn, in or by a king. Abl. with^from^ in^ by kings. 





Singular. 


Nom. 


a king. 


(ien. 


of a king, 


Dat. 


to or for a king. 


Ace. 


a king, 


Voc. 


Oking, 



§ 8. OF DECLENSION. 

Declension is the mode of changing the termi- 
nations of nouns, &c. 

In Latin there are five declensions, called the 
Firsty Second, Third, Fourth dini 'Fifth. 



§8 
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The declensions are distinguished from each 
other by the ternaination of the genitive singu- 
lar; thus, 

The first declension has the genitive singular in -<e, 
The second " " in -i, 



The third 


cc 


cc 


in -Mt 


The fourth 


(C 


cc 


in -«j, 


The fifth 


cc 


(C 


in*e>. 



GENERAL RULES FOR THE DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

1 . Nouns of the neuter gender have the Nomin- 
ative, Accusative and Vocative alike in both 
numbers, and these cases in the plural end al« 
ways in a. 

2. The Vocative for the most part in the singu- 
lar, and always in the plural, is like the Nomina- 
tive. 

3. The Dative and Ablative plural are alike. 

4. Proper names for the most part want the 
plural. 

Ohs. 1. The difierence between tliese declensions will be 
seen at one view in the following 







TABLE OF TERMINATIONS. 








Singular. 






I. 


n. 


in. 


IV, 




\ 






M. N. 


M. N. 


M. 


N. 




Norn, 


-&, 


-us, -er, -urn, 


.^ 


-us, 


-a. 


-«•, 


Gen. 


-ae, 


-i. 


-is, 


-As, 


-0, 


-el, 


Dot. 


-flB, 


-0, 


-I. 


-ui. 


-Q, 


-el, 


Ace 


-am, 


-um, -um, 


-em, 


-um. 


-0, 


-em, 


Voc 


.&, 


-e, -er, -um, 




-us. 


-a, 


-«» 


ML 


-&. 


-6. 


-&or-l. 


-0. 


-0. 


-«. 
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THE FIRST DECLENSION. 
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Nom. 

Gen, 

Dat. 

Ace, 

Voc. 

Ahl. 



L 

-ae, 

•arum, 
■is, 
-as, 

-8B, 

■is. 



n. 

M. N. 

-1, -a 
•Orum, 
-is, 

-OS, -a 

-1, -a 
-is. 



Plural. 

III. 

M. N. 

-es, -a, -ia. 
•um, -ium, 
■ibus, 
•es, 
-es, 
-ibus. 



N. 
-ua 



-a, -la. 



IV. 
TVI. 

-us, 

-uum, 

-ibus,or-ubus, 
-ua, 
-ua. 



-us, 
-us. 



■ibu8,or-ubus. 



V. 

-es, 
-^rum, 
^bus, 
-es, 

•es, 
•Sbus. 



Ohs. 2, The terminations of the Nominative singular in 
the third declension being numerous, are omitted in tlie ta- 
ble* The terminations of the Gen. Dat. and Abl., Neuter 
are the same as the Masculine. 



§ 9. THE FIRST DECLENSION. 

The First Declension has four terminations j 
two feminine, a, «, and two masculine, asy es. 
Latin nouns end only in a: the rest are Greek, 

TERMINATIONS. 

Singular. Plural, 

Norn, -i, Nom. -ae. 

Gen. -ae, Gen. -arum, 

Dat. -ae, ^ Dat. -is, 

Ace. -am',* Ace. -as, 

Voc. -i, Voc. -ae, 

Ahl. -&. Ahl. -is. 

TevvAj a pen. Fern. 



Singular. 
N. penn-&, apen^ 

• G. penn-ae, of a pen, 

D. penn-ae, fo, or for a pen, 
Ac. penn-am, a pen^ 

V. penn-a, O pen^ 

Ah. penn-&, vnth a pen. 



Plural. 
N. penn-ae, penSt 

G. penn-ftrum, 9f P^^i 

D. penn-is, to, or for pens^ 
Ac. penn-as, p€ns 

V. penn-ae, O pens^ 

Ah. penn-is, with pens. 



) 9 PIR8T OfiCLEVSIOM. It 

iVbfe. — ^The words declinetl as examples in this and the >ther deelea* 
si'ons, are not divided into syllables, and the hyphen (.) is lever to bf 
regarded as a division of syllables, but only as separatii.^ the rooi 
from the termination, as penn-a, agr-i, Sec. 

In like manner decline, 

Ara, an altar; Sella, asea^* Tuba, a trumpet; Idtera, a/e^^er. 

Additional Examples, 

Ala, • ttrtng. Faba, a bean, Rip*» • bank. 

Area, a chest. Hora, an hour, Tarba, acrowd* 

Casa, a cottage, Mensa, a table, Unda, a toovc. 

Causa, a cause. Norma, a rule, Virga, « rod, 

EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER. 

1. Nouns in Si, denoting appellations of men, aapincemdyti 
butler; names of rivers, (§7, Obs, 2,) likewise HadriA^ the 
Hadriatic ; cometu^ a comet ; planetdj a planet ; and some* 
times talpd^ a mole ; and damd, a fallow-deer, are masculine. 
Paschdy the passover, is neuter. 

EXCEPTIONS IN CASE. 

2. The Genitive Singular, — ^The ancient Latins sometimes 
formed the genitive in -d< ; as auldj a hall ; Gen. auldi ;— 
sometimes in -as, as mAter-familias^ the mother of a fami- 
ly, (See § 18, 9.) 

3. The Accusatioe Singular, — ^Greek nouns in a, hare 
sometimes -atz, in the accusative sing, y as, Maian^ Ossan, 

4. The Dative and Ablative Plural* — ^The following nouns 
have -abiis instead of -z>, in the Dative and Ablative plural, 
to distinguish them from masculine nouns in -ux, of tne se* 
oond declension, viz. 

Dea, a goddess. Filia, a daughter. 

Equa, a mare. Mula, a she mule. 

GREEK NOUNS. 

Greek nouns in -asj -es, and -e, are declined ai 
follows, in the singular number: — 
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£n<^as, ^neas. Anchises, Aiichises, Penelope, Penelope^ 



N* -^ne-as, 


JV. 


Anchis-es, 


N. 


Penelop c, 


G. ^ne-ae, 


G. 


Anchis-ffi, 


G. 


Penelop-es, 


D. iEne-ae, 


B. 


Anchis-ee, 


D. 


Penelop-e, 


Ac, JEne-am,or-an, ilc. 


Anchis-en, 


Ac. 


Penelop-en, 


F. jEne-a, 


V. 


Anchis-e, 


V. 


Penelop-e, 


Ab. iEne-a. 


Ab. 


Anchis-e. 


Ab. 


Penelop-e. 



Like JEniasj decline Boreasy the north wind ; MidaSf a king of 
Phrygia. 

Like jSnchiseSy decline Mcides, a name of Hercales ; cometes, a 
comet ; Pelides, Achilles, the son of Peleus. 

Like Penelope, decline Circe, a famous sorceress ; CybHe, the 
mother of the gods -, Epitome, an abridgment ) Grammaiicey gram- 
mar. 

Obs. 1. When the plural of proper names occurs, it is 
like the plural of penna ; thus, Atridcs, Atridarum, &c. 

Obs. 2. Nouns in -es have sometimes a in the Vocative, 
more rarely a. Nouns in -sies have -sfa. They also some* 
times have the Accusative in -ctw, and the Ablative in -j. 

EXERCISES ON THE FIRST DECLENSION.* 

1. Tell ike case and number of the following words and 
translate them accordingly :- -Penna, pennam, pennarum, 
pennis, penna, pennae ; — aram, aris, sellae, sella, sella, sel- 
larum 5 tubis, tubam, tubae, litera, literarum, pennis, aras, 
tubsB, Uteris; — Penelopes, Penelopen, -^nean, Anchises, 
Andiisas, iEnea. 

2. Translate the folloioing words into Latin: — The pen, 
of pens, with pens, from a pen, in a pen, by pens ; from the 
altars; of a trumpet; with letters; a seat; O altar; the seat of 
Pe^^elope; of -S^neas; with Anchises; a trumpet; from the 
altar; to a seat; with a pen; of the altars; &c. ad libitum. 

• Words in the above exercises. Proper names usually to be tran» 
latcd in the nominative case. 

Penna, a pen. Tuba, a trumpet. 

Ara, an altar. Litera, a letter. 

Sella, a seat. 
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§ 10. THE SECOND DECLENSION, 

The Second DecLnsion has seven terminations: 
namely, 

Five masculine, -^r, -fr, -t/r, -us^ and -os. 

Two Neuter, -t/m, and -on. 

Of these terminations, -o^, and -on] are Greek; 
the rest are Latin. 



TERMINATIONS. 
Masculine. 

Plural. 
N. -i, 
G, -orum. 
D. -is, 
Ac. -OS, 
V. -i, 
-4^. -is. 



Neuter. 



Singular. 
N. -um, 
G. -i, 
D. -o, 
^c. -um, 
V. -um, 
il^. -o. 



Plural. 



N. 
G. 

d: 

Ac. 

v. 

Ab. 



-a, 

-orum, 

-is, 

-a, 
-a, 
-is. 



Singular. 
N. -er, -us, 
G. -i, 
D. -o, 
Ac. -um, 

F. -6, or like m m. 
Ab. -o. 

Rem. Noans in -er, 
um are chani^ed into -t. 

PuER, a 5oy, Masc. 

Siiigular. 1 Plural. : 

puer, a 5oy, I iV. pner>i, ^y*, 

puer-i, o/" a boy^ : G. puer- orum, o/* boys^ 



'ir, and -ur, add -t in the genitive ; but •«• and 



N. 
G. 



D. puer-o, fo, or for a boy, D. puer is, to, or for Ixrys^ 

i4c. puer-um, a boy, y*<:. pucr-os, boys, 

V. puer, O boy, V. pucr-i, O boys^ 

Ab, puer-o. with, ^c. a boy. Ab. puer-Is. wilh, ij^c. boys. 

Thus decline, 

Gener, a son-in-law ; Liber, J5accAtM/ Mulciber, Vulcan i 
Vir, a Man. 

Rule 1. But most nouns in er, lose e, in th'C 

genitive; as, 

Liber, a bookj Masc. 

Thus decline. 
Ager, afield. 

Aperf a loild boar. 
Culler, a knife, 

Magister, a masttr. 
Auster, the pm$h uind. 
Cancer, a crab. 



Singular 


Plural. 


N. liber, 


N. libr-i, 


G. libr-i. 


G. libr-orum. 


D. libr-o. 


D. libr-is. 


Ac. libr-um. 


Ac. libr-os. 


V. liber. 


V. libr-i. 


Ab. libr-o. 


Ah. libr-is. 
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Rule 2. Nouns in -usy have the Vocative in -«, 
as venttis^ vente. 

DoMiNus, a lord J Masc. 



Singular, 
N. domin-us, 
G. domin-i, • 
D. domin-o, 
Ac. domin-um, 
F. domin-e, 
Ab, domin-o. 



Plural. 
N. domin-i, 
G* domin-orum, 
D. domin-is, 
Ac. domin-os, 
V. domin-i, 
Ab. domin-is. 



Thus decline. 
Ventus, the unnd. 



Oculus, 

Annus, 

Fluvius, 

Hortus, 

Radius, 



the eye 
a year, 
a river, 
a garden 
a ray. 



N. 
G. 
D. 



Singular. 
r^n-um, 
regn-i, 
regn-o, 



Regnum, a kingdom^ Neut. 

Plural. Thus decline. 



Ac. regn-um. 



F. 



regn-u 



Ab. regn-o. 



N. 

G. 

D. 

Ac. 

V. 

Ab. 



regn-a, 

regn-o rum, 

regn-is, 

regn-a, 

regn-a, 

regn-is. 



Antrum, 

Astrum, 

Donum, 

Jugum, 

Saxum, 

Pomum, 



a cave, 
a star, 
a gift, 
a yoke, 
a stone, 
an apple. 



Promiscuous Exa?nples. 



Arbiter, a judge. 
Bellum, war. 
Cadus, a cask. - 
Cervus, a stag. 
Collum, the neck. 
Equus, a horse. 
Faber, an artist. 
Ficus, f. a figtree. 



Folium, 

Gladius, 

Lupus, 

Murus, 

Nidus, 

Ovum, 

Prselium, 

Ramus, 



a leaf, 
a sword. 
a wolf, 
a wall, 
a nest, 
an egg. 
a battle. 
a branch. 



Socer, a father-in-law 



Telum, 

Torus, 

Tectum, 

Truncus, 

Velum, 

Vadum, 

Votum, 



a dart, 
a couch, 
the roof, 
the trunk, 
a sail, 
a ford, 
avow. 



EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER. 

Exc. I. Of nouns ending in -ms, the names of plants^ 
towns, islands and precious stones, with few exceptions, are 
feminine, § 7, Obs. 2. 

Exc. 2. Besides these, only four words originally Latin, 
are feminine ; viz. alvus^ the belly ; colus, the distaff; hu' 
musj the ground ; and vannus, a winnowing fan. 

Exc. 3. Virus^ juice, poison, and pelagus^ the . sea, are 
neuter* Vulgus^ the common people, is both masculine and 
neuter. PampinuSj a vine branch, is rarel^i feminine, com- 
monly nutsculine. 
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Exc, 4. Many Greek nouns in -tt«, are feminine* especial- 
ly compounds of ri o^o? ; as, meihoduSy periodus^ &c. So alsO| 
SibluSf papyrus^ diphthongus, paragraphus, diametrus^ pert 
metrus. 

EXCEPTIONS IN DECLENSION. 

Exc. 5. Tke Vocative Singular. 1st. Proper 
Qames in itcs lose ics in the Vocative; as Geor^ 
giusy V. Georgi; except Pius which has Pie. 

In like manner, filiusy a son, has fili^ and genius^ one's 
guardian angel, has gent. But other nouns in -tW, and such 
epithets as Ddius^ Saturmits^ &c. not considered as proper 
names, have ie. 

2d. DeiLS has deus in the vocative, and in the plural more 
frequently diz and diisy (sometimes contracted dl and dh^) 
than dei and deis, MeuSy my, has the vocative miy sometimes 
meus. 

Obs. The poets sometimes make the vocative of nouns in 
-225, like the nominative ; rarely so in prose. Sometimes, 
also, they change nouns in -er into -t£5, as Evander or Evati" 
drus ; in the vocative, Evander or Evandre. 

Exc. 6. The Genitive Singular. — ^The genitive of singu* 
lar nouns in ius and rum^ in the purest age of Latin was 
formed in z, not fz, hoth in prose and verse, as^Zt, Tulli, in' 
geni'y they are now frequently written with a circumflex j 
thusj^Zi, TuilU ingeni, forfilii^ Tullii^ &o. 

Exc. 7. The Genitive Plural. — ^Some nouns especially 
Ihose which denote value, measure, weight, commonly form 
the genitive plural in ^Htm instead of "Ortim ; as, nummAm^ 
ststertiUmy &c. The same form occurs in other words, espe- 
c ially in poetry ; as, dei&m^ Bana&niy &o.$ also, divom is 
used for divOrum, 





Devs, a god, is thus declined : 




Singular. 


Plural. 






N. De-US, 


N. De-i, or Di-i, 


Contr. 


Dl, 


G. De-i, 


G. De-orum, 






D. De-o, 


D. De-is, or Di-is, 


ti 


D!s, 


Ac. De-um, 


Ac. De-OS, 






V. De-US, 


V: De-i, or Di-i, 


u 


Dl, 


Ah. De-o. 


Ah. De-is, or Di-is, 

2* 


l( 


DIs 
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GKEEK NOUNS. 

(jrreek nouns in -05 and -ow, are often changed into -us and 
'Um; SiS AlpheoSj Alpkeus; Ilion.lHujn. Those in -ros^ into 
er; as, Alexandras^ Alexander. When thus changed, the} are 
declined like Latin nouns of the same termination. Other- 
wise 

Greek nouns are thus declined. 

Singular. 
N, Del-OS, Androge-os, 
G. Del-i, Androge-o, or -i, 
D. Del-o, Androge-o, 
Ac. Del-on, Androge-o,{?r-on, 
V, Del-e, Androge-os, 
Ab. Del-o. Androge-o. 



Singular. 


Fhtral. 


N. barbit-on, 


barbit-a, 


G, barbit-i, 


barbit-on, 


D. barbit-o, 


barbit-is. 


Ac. barbit-on, 


barbit-a, 


V, barbit-on, 


barbit-a, 


Ab. barbit-o. 


barbit-is. 



Some nouns in -o«, anciently had the genitive in u; as Menandru. 
Panthu occurs in Virgil as the vocative o^ Panihus. Proper names 
in -eus are declined like dominns, but have the VQcative in -eue^ and 
sometimes contract the genitive singular as Orpheif Orphcij or Orphi. 
When -«« is a diphthong, they are of the third declension. Other 
nouns, also, are sometimes of the third declension ; as, Androgeo^ 
jSndrogeonis. 



EXERCISES ON THE SECOND DECLEN'^ION.* 

Tell the case and number of the following tcords and 
translate them accordingly : — Pueri, dominonm, domino, 
puero, puerum, pueros, libri, libris, librum, libro, dominis, do- 
mine, regnum, regna, regnorum — ventus, vento, ventum — 
oculus, oculorum — filii, fili, filiis, filios. 

Translate the fUlowing words into Latin : — To a boy, 
from a boy, O boy, O boys, of boys, books, of books, for books, 
in books, with a book, a lord, from a lord, to a lord, of lords, 
the lords, of a kingdom, the kingdom, to the kingdoms, to 
the winds of heaven, lords of the soil, &c. ad libitum. 



• Words in the above Exercises, 
Puer^ •a boy. Regnum, 
Bommus, a lord. Ventus, 
Liber a book, Coelum. 


a kingdom, 
the wind, 
heaven. 


Solum, 
Oculus, 
Filius 


the eoU 
the eye. 
aeon. 
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§ 11. THE THIRD D^LENSION. 

Nouns of the third declension are very numer- 
ous; they are of all Renders; and geneially in- 
crease one syllable in the oblique cases * Its final 
letters are tliirteen, a^ e, i, o, y, c^ d, /, n, r, 5, t, 
X. Of these a, i, y, are peculiar to Greek nouns. 





TERMINATIONS. 




Masculine and Feminine, | 


Neuter. 


Singular, 


Plural Singular, 


PZi^raZ. 


N. —, 


N. -es, 


N. — . 


JV. -a, 


G. -is, 


G, -um, or -ium, 


G, -is, 


G. -um, or -iuiii. 


D. -i, 


D, -ibus, 


D. -i 


D. -ibus, 


Ac, -em, 


Ac. -es, 


-4 c. — , 


Ac. -a, 


^- -' 


V. -es, 


V. — , 


F. -a, 


Ab, -e, or A 


Ab, -ibus. 


ili. -e, or-i. Ab. -ibus. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

1. Ill this declension, the Nominative and Vocative, of 
Masculine and Feminine nouns are always alike. As the final 
syllables of the nominative are very numerous, a dash ( — ) 
supplies their place in the above table. Neuter nouns come 
under the general rule, § 8. 1. 

2. All nouns of this declension are declined by annexing 
the above case-endings^ or terminations to the root. 

3. The Root consists of all that stands before -w in the 
genitive, and remains unchanged throughout. Hence, whec 
the genitive case is found, the cases after that are alike in all 
nouns, except as noticed hereafter. 

4. The genitive of nouns in this declension, will be most 
easily learned from the Dictionary, as all rules that can be 
given. are rendered nearly useless by the number of excep- 
tions under them. 

5. In the following examples, the root and terminations are 
separated by a hyphen (-) in order to shew more distinctly 
the regularity of the declension. This being mentioned, it 

• A noun is said to increase when it has more syllables in any cnse 
rhan it has in the nominative. 
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♦ third declension. 



§ 12 

will occasion no diflMilty, though standing as it often does, 
iu the middle of a syllable; as, pd tr-is. 



§ 12. EXAMPLES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 
1. Sermo, a speech, Masc. • 



Singula'^. 


Plural. 


Thus decline. 


N» Sermo, 


N. Sermon-es, 




G, Sermon-is,' 


G. Sermon-um, 


Carbo, a coaZ. 


D. Sermon-i, 


D. Sermon-ibus, 


Leo, a lion. 


Ac. Sermon-em 


, Ac. Sermon-es, 


Pavo, a peacock 


F. Sermo, 


V. SermDn-es, 


Praedo, a robber. 


Ab, Sermon-e. 


Ab. Sermon- ibus. 






2. Color, a color, Masc. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Thus decline. 


N. color, 


N. col6r-es. 




G. cc'lOr-is, 


G. color-um. 


Honor, hoTurr. 


D. color-i. 


D, color-ibus, 


Lector, a reader* 


Ac. color-em, 


Ac. col6r-es, 


Pastor, a shepherd 


V. color. 


F. col5r-es, 




Ab. colOr-e. 


Ab. color-ibus. 






3. Miles, a soldier, M 


asc. 


Singular, 


Plural. 


Thus decline. 


N, miles, 


N. milit-es. 




G. milit-is, 


G. milit-um. 


Comes,a companion 


D. milit-i. 


D. milit-ibus. 


Limes, a limit. 


Ac. milit-em, 


Ac. milit-es. 


Trames, a path- 


V. miles, 


V. milit-ess 




ib. milit-e. 


Ab. milit-ibus. 





Rule 1. Nouns in -es and -is, not increasing in 
the genitive singular, have -ium in the genitive 
plural. 

Except canity a dog; paniSf bread; vatUf a prophet; juvenia^n. 
f Gang man ; and volucris a bird. 
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Singular. 
N. rup-es, 
G, rup-is, 
D, rup-i, 
iJc.Tup-em, 
V, rup-cs, 
Ab, rup-e. 



THIRD DECLENSION. 

L RupEs, a roch^ Fern 
Plural, 
N. rup-es, 
Gr. rup-ium, 
D. rup-ibus, 
Ac. rup-es, < 
V. rup-es, 
Ab. rup-ibus. 



SI 



Thus decline. 



Apis, 

Classis, 

Moles, 

Nubes, 

Vitis, 

Vulpes, 



a bee. 
ajleet. 
a mass, 
a doud. 
a vine, 
a fox. 



Rule 2. Nouns of one syllable in -as and -w, 
and also, in s and x, after a consonant have -ium 
in the genitive plural ; as, 

6. Pars, a part^ Pern, 



Singular. 
N. pars, 
G. parf-is, 
D. part-i, 
Ac. part-em, 
V. pars, 
Ab. part-e. 



Plural, 
N. part-es, 
G. part-ium, 
D. part-ibus, 
Ac. part-es, 
V. part-es, 
Ab. part-ibus. 



Thus decline. 
Cabc, -cis,/AeAeeZ 
Va8,-di8, a surety, 
Lis,-tis, alavhsuit. 
Arx,-ci8, a citadel, 
Urbs,-is, a city. 
Pons, -tis, a bridge. 



Rule 3. Nouns of more than one syllable in 
'OS and -ns, have -umy and sometimes -ium in the 
genitive plural, 

6. Pakeits, a parent, Masc. <# Fein. 



Singular. 
N. parens, 
G. parent-is, 
J), parent-i, 
Ac. parent-cm, 

^, parens, 
Ab. parent-e. 



Plural. 
N. parent-es, 
G. parent-um,-ium, 
D. parent-ibus, 
Ac. parent-es, 
V. parent-es, 
Ab. parent-ibus. 



Thus decline. 
Rudens, a cable, 
Cliens, a client. 
Serpens, a serpent. 



Obs, 1 • Masculine and Feminine nouns wbich have ^ium in 
the ffcnitive plural, have sometimes -is, or -eis, as well as 
~es in the Nominative, Accusative and Vocative plural ; as, 
varies f partium. Nom. Ace. and Voc. partes, parteis, or 
partis* 
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7. Opus, a work^ Neut. § 8. R. 1. 



Singular, 
N. opus, 
G. oper-is, 
D. oper-i, 
Ac, opus, 
F. opus, 
Ah, oper-e. 



Plural, 
N, oper-a, 
G, oper-um, 
D. oper-ibus, 
^ ft oper-a, 
V, oper-a, 
* Ah, oper-ibus. 



Thus decline, 

Funus, a funeral, 

Latus, the side, 

Corpus-oris, Mc body. 
Caput, capitis, the head. 
Iter, itineris, a journey. 



Rule 4. Nouns in -e and -c/, and -(zr, have -e in 
the Ablative singular; -iuin in the Genitive plu- 
ral ; and -ia in the Nominative, Accusative and 
Vocative plural. 

Exc. Proper names in -c have -« in the Ablative j as, Prteneste^ 
Neut. a town in Italy j Ablative, Praneste. 

8. Sedile, a seat^ Neut. 



Singular. 


Plural, 


Thus decline. 


N, sedll-e, 


N. sedil-ia. 


Ancile, 


a shield. 


G, sedll-is. 


G, sedil-ium. 


Mantile, 


a towel. 


D, sedll-i. 


D, sedll-ibus. 


Mare, 


the sea. 


Ac, sedll-e, 


Ac. sedil-ia. 


Rete, 


a net. 


V, sedll-e. 


V, sedil-ia. 


Cubile, 


a couch. 


Ab, sedil-i. 


Ab, sedil-ibus. 








9. Animal, an animal^ Neut. 




Singular. 


Plural. , Thus decline. 


N, animal. 


N, animal-ia. 






G, animal-is. 


G, animal-ium, 


Cubital, 


a cushion. 


D. animal-i. 


D, animal-ibus. 


Calcar, 


a srmr. 


Ac, animal. 


Ac, animal-ia. 


Vectigal, a tax. 


V, animal^ 


V, animal-ia 






Ab, animal-i. 


Ab, animal-ibus. 








ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES. 




Acer, -«ri«, n. 


a maple tree. Homo, -inis, c. 


amau 


iElas, -atis, f. 


age. Imago, -inis, f. 


an image. 


Arbor, -oris, f. 


a tree. Iter, itinfiris, n. 


a joumty 


Aries, -Ctis, m. 


a ram. Lac, -tis, n. 


milk. 


An .tift,f. 


an art Lapis 


4 -Idis, m 


a gUni€ 
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Canon, -6nis, m. 


a rule. 


Lans, -dis, i\ 


prai»€ 


Career, -fns, m. 


a prtMon. 


Lex, li'ffis, r. 


alauf 


CarJo. -inis, m. 


a hinge. 


Afontlc, -IS, f. 


a neckiate 


Carinen,-cnis, n. 


a poem. 


Mons, -tis, m. 


a momntuiH 


Cervix, -icis, f. 


the neck 


Munus, -dris, n. 


a gift. 


CoJex, -icis, m. 


a book 


Nox, noctis, f. 


nigid. 


Consul, -alisy m. 


a con 0ul. 


Onus, -iris, n. 


a burdifk 


Cor, corJis, n. 


the heart. 


Ovile, -is, n. 


asheepfoU 


Crux, -uci8, r. 


a cross. 


Pecten, -Inis, m. 


a comb. 


Cubile, -is, n. 


a couch. 


Regio, -5nis, f. 


a region. 


Dens, -tis, m. 


a tooth. 


Salar^-Hris, m. 


a trout. 


Dos, dotis, f. 


a dowry. 


Serpens, -lis, c. 


a serpent. 


Femur, -ftris, n. 


the thigh. 


Toral,. .lis, n. 


a bed cover. 


Formido, -inis, f. 


fear. 


Trabs, -ibis, f. 


abeam. 


Fornax, -acis, f. 


a furnace. 


Turris, -is, f. 


a tower. 


Frater, -tris, m. 


a brother. 


Uter, utris, m 


a bottU. 


Fur, laris, c. 


a thief. 


Virgo,. inis, f. 


a virgin. 


Genus, -dris, n. 


a kind. 


Voluptas, .a tis, f. 


pleasure. 


Hares, -edis, c. 


an heir. 


Vulnus, -dris, n. 


aipound. 



EXERCISES ON THE EXAMPLES. 

Tell the case and number of the following toords and 
translate them accordingly: — Sermonis, sermonum, colori- 
bus, colori, colore, colores, militum, militis, militem, militi- 
bus, rupis, rupe, rupium, rupi, rupibus, partium, partes, parte, 
partis, parenti, parente, parentum, parentes, parentis, opera, 
opere, operi, operibus, operum, sedilis, sedilia, sedilibus, 
sedili, sedilium, animalia, animalis, animali. 

TrUnslale the following words into Latin: — Of a rock, 
of rocks, from a soldier, with soldiers, to a seat, seats, of 
seats, the works, of a soldier, to the color, ofa'rock, a seat, 
for a parent, the speech, of a parent, to a soldier, tlie color 
of an animal, from rocks, to rocks, &c. ad libitum. 



6 13. GENDER OF NOUNS IN THE TfflRD DE- 
CLENSION. 

1. MASCULINE NOUNS. 

Rule I. — Nouns inn, er, or, cs increasing in 
the genitive^ and os, are generally masculine. 
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Exceptions in N, 

Fem* SindoUj adonj halcyon, and tcun^ are feminine. 
Neut. GluteUj unguen^ ingucn, pollen^ and all nouns in men ; as 
carmen, nomen, etc., are neuter. 



Exceptions in 0. 

Fem. ]. Nouns in to, denoting things incorporeal, are feminine. 

2. Nouns in do and go, of more than two syllables, with 

grando, tirgo, and sometimes margo, are feminine. 
But harpagOf comldo, untdo and Cupldo, Cupid, are mas- 
culine. Note. Cu/ddo, desire, in prose, is always femi- 
nine; in poetry, often masculine. 

3. Caro, flesh, is feminine, and Greek nouns in o/ as> echo, 

Argo, 

Exceptions in ER. 

Fbm. Tuber, the tuber- tree, and sometimes linter, a boat, fem. 
Nevt. jSceVf cadaver, cicer, iter, laser, laver, papaver, piper, siler, 
spinther, suber, tuber, a swelling, uber, ver, verber, zingi- 
,berj and sometimes siser, are neuter. 

Exceptions in OR. 

Fem. Arbor, a tree, is fieminine. § 7. Obs. 2. 

Nextt. Ador, aquor, marmor, and cor, the heart, are neuter. 

Exceptions in ES, inc "easing in the genitive. 

Fem. Compes, merces, merges, quies, requies, inquies, seges, tege$ 

tuaes, and sometimes ales, a bird, are feminine. 
Neut. JEs, brass, is neuter. 

Exceptions in OS. 

Fem. Arbos, (§ 7, Obs. 2) cos, dos. eos, are feminine. 
Neut. Os, the month, os, a bone; also the Greek chaos, epos, and 
melos, are neuter. 

2. FEMININE NOyNS. 

Rule II — ^Nouns in as, es not increasing 
in the genitive, and is ; s, after a consonant, 
and x, are for the most part feminine. 

Exceptions in AS. 

Masc. As, a piece of money, and Greek nouns in as, -antis, irasc 
Veut. Vas, a vessel, and Greek nouns in as, ^atis, are neuter. 
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Exceptions in ESj not increasing in the genitive. 

Ma8C. ^cin&cetj eolesy and sometimes palumbeSf and vepresj masc 
Neut. Cacoethes, hippomdneSf nepenthes^ and panfleesj Ureek, neat. 

Exceptions in IS. 

Masc. 1. Latin nouns in nu, are masc. But amniSf einis, ciunit, 
Jinisj and funin, are sometimes feminine. Fines, boun- 
daries, in the plural is always masculine. 
2. The following nouns are masculine, viz : 



Axis, 


Cossis, 


Lapis, 


Semissis. 


Aqua lis, 


CucQmis, 


Mensis, 


Sentis. 


Callis, 


Decussis, 


Mugllis, 


Sodalis 


Cassis, 


Ensis, 


Orbis, 


Torris. 


Caalis. or ' 

coiis, ; 


Fascis, 


Piscis, 


Unguis. 


. Follis, 


Pollis, 


Veolis. 


CentussiSy 


Fustis, 


Postis, 


Vermis. 


CoUis, 


Glis, • 


Sanguis, 


Yomis. 



Masc. or Fkm. AnguU^ canalu^ cenchris, corhU, ptUvu^ scrobis, ^i- 
gris, tot quit f are masculine or feminine. 

Exceptions in S, after a consonant. 

Masc. 1. Dens, font, mom, and pone; also ckalybe, ellope, epope, 
grype, hydrops, metope^ and seps, are masculine. 
2. Nouns in ns; originally participles, and compounds of 
dens, as occidens, or tens, bidensj alfio sextans, quadrans, 
triens, etc., parts of as, are masculine; but bidens, a 
sheep, is feminine* 

Masc. or Fem. Adeps, forceps, rudens scrobs, serpens^ ttirps. 
Note. Animans, a living creature, is of all genders 

Exceptions in X. 

Masc. 1. AX. Corax, cord€uc, dropax, styrax, thorax, are masc, 

2. EX. All nouns in ex are masculine, except iex, nex, sup- 

pellex, feminine; cortex, imbrex, obexy rumex, silex, 
sometimes feminine; grex and pumex, rarely fe- 
minine; and atriplex, neuter. 

3. IX. Calix, fornix, phctnix, spadix, are masculine, and 

sometimes perdix and varix-, otherwise lenynine 

4. OX. Box, esox, and volvox, are masculine. 
6. UX. Tradux, is masculine. 

6. YX. BombyXf a silk worm, calyx, coccyx, oryx, are mas- 

culme; but onyx, and sandyx^ are masc. or fem. 

7. NX. Quincunx, septunx, decunx^ deunx, parts of as, are 

masculine; lynx is masculine or feminine. 
Calx, lime, is feminine; calx, the heel, masc. or feminine. 
Bombyx, silk, is feminine. 
Neut. Atriplex^ gold- herb, is neuter. 
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3. NEUTER NOUNS. 

Rule III. — Nouns in a, e, ?, c and f, are al- 
ways neuter; those in /, ar, wr; and z^, are al- 
most always neuter. 

Exceptions in L, 

Masc. Mngilf and sol, are masculine; sal, in the singular, is mas- 
culine or feminine; in the plural, always masculine. 

Exceptions in AR and TJR. 

Masc. Furfur f salar, turtur, and vultur, are masculine 

Exceptions in US. 

Masc. Lepus, mus^ and Greek nouns in pus (except lag6pus, femi- 
nine), are masculine. 

Fem. Nouns in us, having ntis, or vdist in the genitive; also;^ec««, 
-adw, tellus, fraus, laus and lagopus, are feminine. G-k«, 
is masculine or feminine. 



§ 15. EXCEPTIONS IN DECLENSION. 
THE ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 

1, The following nouns in ^is have -im in the Accusative. 

Amussis, r.a mea8ur€,rule. Ravis, f. a hoarseness 

Buris, f. the beam of a plough. Sinapis, f. mustard. 

Canabisi f. hemp. Sitis, f. thirst. 

Cucumis, m. a cucumber, Tussis, f. a cough, 

Gummis, f.- gum, Y is, T. strength. 
Mephitis, f. a strong smell. 

2, Proper names in -is have -im in the Accusative ; viz. 
• Names of cities and other places ; as, Bilbilis, f. a city of 

Spain ; Syrtisj f. a quicksand on the coast of Africa. 

Names of rivers ; as Tiheris^ m. the Tiber ; Bcstis, m. 
the Guadalquiver. 

Names of Gods ; as, Airuhis, m. Osiris^ m. Egyptian 
Deities. 
^ote, — ^These nouns have sometimes -in in the Accusative 
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3. The following nouns in -m have -e»i, or -i m in the Ac* 
cusative ; viz. 

Aqualis, f. a wattrpot. Puppin, f. the item of « tMp, 

Clavis, f. a key, Restis, f. a rope. 
Cutis, f. the skin, * Securis, f. an axe. 

Febris, f. a/ever. Sementis, f. a eotoing. 

Lens, f. lentUes, Strigilis, f. a curry-comb, 

Navis, f. a $hip, Tiirris, f. a tower. 
Pelvis, f. a beuon. 

Note 1. — Puppisj rettiti securis and iur/it have generally -tm, the 
others commonly -em. The oldest Latin writers form the accusative 
of some other noons, in •tm; as, arts, aurU, 

4. Nouns which have been adopted from the Greek, some- 
times retain a in the Accusative ; as, keroSi m. a hero, heroa; 
TroSj m. a Trojan, Troa. See No. 13. 

Note 2. — This form is seldom used hj the best prose writers and is 
chiefly confined to proper names, except in -atr, m. the air ; mther^ 
m. the sky ; delphin, m. a dolphin ; Pan^ m. the god of the shep- 
herds, which commonly have aira^ CRthtra^ delphina, and Pana. 

Ohs, L Many Greek nouns in -m have -«i, as w^ell as -ew 
in the Accusative ; as, Euphrdie?!, Or€str?i, Pyladen. 

ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 

5. Nouns in -is which have -m in the Accusative, 
have -f in the Ablative ; as, sitisy sitiniy siti. 

But cannabis^ BcBtis, shiapis and Tigris, have -c or -i . 

6. Nouns in -is which have -em or -im in the 
Accusative, have -e or -i in the Ablative; as, 
claviSy clave or clavi. 

Note 3. But ciitie, and rettu have -e only; ucarUf sementiSf and 
etriglliSf have seldom •«. 

7. The following nouns which have -em in the Accusative 
have "6 or -i in the Ablative : viz. 

Amnis, m. a river, Occlpnt, iLthe hind-head. 

A.nguis, m. and f. a anake Orbis, m. a circle. 

ivia. f a bird Pars, f a part 
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Civis c. a cUizen. ^ PostiSi m. a door po$t, 
Classis, f. a fleet. Pugil, c. a pugilut. 

Finis, m. and f. an end. Rus, n. the country 

Fustis, m. a staff, Sors, f. a lot. 

Ignis y m. afire, Supellex, f. furniture. 

ImbeF) m. a shower. UnguiSi m. a nail. 

Mngil, m. a mullet, * Yectis, m,a lever. 

Note 4. Finis J TimgU, occiput, pugil, ruSf eupellex, and veetis, have 
•e or -i indifferently ; the others have much more frequently -e. 

Obs, 2, Names of Towns, when they denote the place in 
or at which any thing is done, take --e, or -e/^as Carthagine^ 
or Carthagini. 

Obs, 3. Canalis, m, or f. a water pipe, has ca?iaii only. 
Likewise names of months in -w, or -er; as Aprtlis, Sep' 
tember, Aprtli, Septembri; and those nouns in -is, which 
were originally adjectives ; as, adllis^ affinis, bipenniSy fa- 
milidris, natdlis, rivdlisj soddlis, volucris, <^c. This class 
of nouns also admits -e in the Ablative : Rudis, f. a rod, and 
jiimrds^ c. a youth, have -e only, 

8. The following Neuter Nouns in -al and -ar have -€ in 
the Ablative : viz. 

Baccar, lady^s glove. Jubar, a sunbeam. Sal, salt. 
Far, com. Nectar, nectar. 

Obs. 4. Pavy when used as a substantive, forms the Abla- 
tive Singular, and Genitive Plural, in the same way as the 
Adjective. § 21. Rule 2. 

GENITIVE PLURAL 

[See Rules, § 12.] 

9. Tlie following Nouns have -iitm in the Genitive Plural: 

Caro, f. flesh. Fauce, f. the jaws. Nox, f. night. 

Cohors, f. a cohort. Lar, m. a household god. Os, n. a bone. 
Cor, n. the heart, Linter, m. or f. a boat. Quiris, m. a Roman, 
Cos, f. a whetstone. Mns, m. a mouse, Samnis, m. a Samnite 

Dos, f. a dowry. Nix, f. snow. Uter, m. a bottle. 

Obs. 5. The compounds of uncia and as have likewise -ium ; at 
Septunxy m. seven ounces Septuncium; Sextans , m. two ounces. Sex 
iantium 
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Ob$ 6. JipUf f. a bee, hat ajmm and apium ; opit, f. power, hat 
apum only. Grypsy m. a griffon ; iynx, m. or f. a lynx ; and 5|»Jklii4r, 
f. the Sphinx, have -urn, Bas, c. gen. h6vii, an ox, has bourn. 

DATIVE PLURAL. 

10. Bo$ c. an ox has bobus or bfubtts in the Dative Plural ; and 
iuif c. a 80W| has MuibtUf or nibtu. Nouns in -ma, have 'tU as well 
as 'tibvt; as poemay n. a poem, poemolfdiif or poem^fif. The Greel& 
termination -H or -nn is very uncommon in prose, and is admissible 
only in words purely Greek. See No. 13. 

ACCUSATIVE PLURAL. 

11. The form of the Accusative Plural in -om is admissible m all 
words which have that termination in Greek, but is rarely used in 
Prose. Livy, however, frequently uses Maceddnas ; and MlobrHgoM 
is found in Cesar. 

12. Some nouns of the third Declension are somewhat pe- 
culiar in diiferent cases, as follows: 



Jupiter. 


Vit, farce, power, Fern. 


Singular. 


Singular. Plural, 


JV. Jupiter, 


N. vis, N. vir-es, 


G. Jov-is, 


G. vis, G, vir-ium, 


D. J6v-i, 


D. — , D. vlr-ibus. 


Ac J6v-em, 


Ac. vim, Ac. vir-es, 


V, Jupiter, 


V. vis, V. vir-es. 


Ah. J6v-e. 


Ab. vi. Ab. vir-ibus. 


Bos, an ox, ( 


>r cowy Masc. or Fem. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


N. bos, 


^ N, bov-es. 


G. bSv-is, 


G. bourn. 


D. bov-i, 


D. bObus, or bubuB,* 


-4c,b6v-em, 


Ac. b6v-es, 


V. bos, 


V. bov-es, 


Ab. bov-e. 


Ab. bobus, or bObus. 



* Contracted for hovibiu. 
3* 
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.Vom. 


Gen. 


Dat. 


Ace. 


Voe. 


J hi 


S. Lamp-as, 


-adis, or ados, 


-adi. 


-adem, or -ada. 


-as. 


-ade. 


Pi. Lamp-ades 


, -adura, 


-adibus, 


•ades, or adas. 


•ades, 


•adibus 


S. Tro-as, 


-adis, or -ados, 


-adi, 
-adibus, 


-adem, or ada. 


-as. 


•ade. 
{ -adibus, 


PI. Tro-ades, 


-aduni} 


-asi, or 
' -asia, 


-ades, or -adas, 


-ades, 


-asi, or 
-asiu. 


S. Tros, 


Trois, 


Troi, 


Troem, or Troa, 


Tros, 


Troc. 


S. PhylUs, 


-idis, or -idos. 


-idi. 


•idem, or -i da. 


-i,or- 


is,.ide. 


S. Par-is, 


-idis, or -idos, 


-idi, 


-idem, -im, or -in,-i. 


•ide. 


S. Chlara-ys, 


-ydis, or -ydos, 


-ydi, 


-ydem, or -ida, 


-ys, 


•yde. 


S. Cap-ys, 


-yis, or -yos, 


-yi, 


-ym, or -yn. 


-y, 


•ye. 


S. Haercs-is, 


-is, or -eos, 


•i, 


-im, or -in, 


-i, 


-i. 


S. Orph-eus, 


•eos, or -ei, or ei 


-ef, or -ei 


-ea. 


^eu, 


-co. 


8. Did.O| 


-us, or onis, 


-0, or -oni 


,-0, or -onem, 


-o» 


•o, or -one 



§ 16. THE FOURTH DECLENSION. 

The Fourth Declension has two terminations, 
"US and -w. Nouns in -us are Masculine. TJiose 
in 'U are Neuter, and indeclinable in the singular 
number. 

TERMINATIONS. 



Singular, 


Plural. 




Masc. 


Masc. 


Neut. 


JV. -us, 


N. -us. 


-ua, 


G. -iis, 


G, -uum, 


-uum, 


D. -ui. 


D. -ibus, 


-ibus, 


Ac, -um. 


Ac, -us, 


-ua. 


F. -us. 


V, -us, 


-ua. 


Ab. -u. 


Ab, -ibus. 

• 

Fkuctus, fruit, Masc 


-Ibus. 


Singular, 


Plural. 


Tk7is decline. 


N, fruct-us, 


N, fruct-us, 




G. fruct-us, 


G, fruct-uum, 


Casus, a fall. 


D. fruct-ui, 


D, fruct-ibus, 


Currus, a chariot 


Ac, fruct-um, 


Ac, fruct-us, 


Fluctus,a jnave* 


V, fruct-us. 


V, fruct-us, 


Gradus, a step, 


Ab. fruct-u. 


Ab. fruct-Tbus, 
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Singular, 
N, cornu, 
G. cornu, 
D, cornu, 
Ac, corjiu, 
V. cornu, 
Ab. coniu. 



CoKwu, a kom^ Neut 
Plural. I 

N, com-ua, 
G, com-uum, 
D. corn-ibus, 
Ac, corn-ua, 
V. corn-ua, 
Ab, corn-ibus. 



I Thus dedifit. 

Gelu, tee. 
Genu, ike knee. 
Tonitru, thunder* 
Veru, a spit* 



ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES 



n^tus, a blast. 
Ictus, a stroke, 
ManuSj f. the hand. 



Motus, a motion, 
Nutus, a nod, 
Passas, a pace. 



Ritus, a ceremony. 
Sinus, a boeom. 
Situs, a situation. 



EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER. 
Ezc. 1. The ibllowing nouns are feminine : viz. 

Acus, a needle, Ficus, a fig, Porticus, a gallery. 

Anus, an old itfoman. M&nus, the hand. Spdcus, a den,* 

Dotnus, a house, Penos,* a storehouse, Tribus, a tribe. 

* Sometimes masculine. 



EXCEPTIONS IN DECLENSION. 

Exc. 2. The Genitive and Dative Singular : — ^In some wri- 
ters the Genitive Singular is occasionally found. in -mm ; as, 
ejus aymis cojisa, for an^s* Terence. In others the Dative 
is sometimes found in -u ; as, resistert impetiij for impetui ; 
Esse usu sibiy for usui, Cic. 

Exc. 3. The Genitive^ — and the Dative and Ablative Phi' 
ral : — The Genitive Plural is sometimes contracted ; as, cur- 
riim, for currvum. The following nouns have "iibus instead 
of thus in the Dative and Ablative Plural: viz. 



Acus, a needle. 
Arcus, a how, 
Artus, a joint. 
Genu,* the knee. 



Lacns, a lake, Spccus, a den. 

Partus, a birth, Tribus, a tnbe, 

Portus,* a harbour, Veru,* asp it 

• These words have also -ibus. 



Obs, 1. Nouns of this declension seem to have belonged 
anciently to the third, and were declined like grus, gruis^ 
thus, fructus^ fructu'isy fructU'i^ &c. So that all the cases 
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-except the Dative Singular and the Genitive Plural may be 
regarded as contracted forms of that declension. 

Obs, 2. Several nouns of this declension are in whole or 
in part of the second also, such as, FicuSy perms, domus and 
several others. Capricornus^ m. and the compounds of ma^ 
nus^ as, unimanuSy CentiTnaTtus, &c., are always of the se 
cond. 

Obs. 3. Jesus the name of the Saviour has 'Um in the Ac- 
cusative, and -u in all the other cases. 

DoMus, a house^ Fem. is thus declined. 
Singular. Plural. 

JV. dOm-us, JV. dom-us, 

G. dom-As, or -i, G. dom-Orum, or -uum, 

D. dom-ui, or -o, D. dom-Tbus, 

Ac. dom-um, Ac. dom-us, or -os, 

V, dom-us, F. dom-us, 

Alf. dom-o. Ab, dom-ibus. 

Note.'—DomtU in the Genitive, signifies of a howe, Domi is vied 
only to signify at home, or of home. 

EXERCISES ON THE FOURTH DECLENSION 

1. Tdl the gender y nu7nber and case of the following 
words from the paradigm and additional examples, pp. 30, 
and 31, and translate. 

Fructus, fructiis, fructuum, flatibus, flatu, manuum, mam- 
bus, nutu, passuum, passibus, passCis, cornua, tonitribus, ve- 
riibus, casu, currum, currui, fluctu, fluctibus, cornibus, &c. 

2. Translate the following words into Latin and tell the 
gender, number and case in which the words are put: viz. 

Of fruit, to fruit, with the hand, for the hand, of a horn, 
to a horn, with a horn, from horns, horns, the horns, of the 
chariot, for a chariot, of chariots, from the waves, for the 
waves, from his hands, with a nod, &c. 

§ 17. THE FIFTH DECLENSION. 

< 

The Fifth Declension has but one termination, 

namely, -es; as, res,z. thing; dies^B. day. 
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All nouns of this decTension are Feminine except dies^ u 
day, which is masculine or feminine in the singular, and al« 
ways masculine in the plural ; and meridiesy the mid-day, 
wmch is masculine in the singular and wants the plural. 



Singular, 
N. di-es, 
G. di-ST, 
D. di-^i, 
Ac, di-em, 
F. di-esj 
Ab. di-S. 



Dies, a day. 





TESMIirATIOirS. 


Plural. 


Sing. 


Plu. 


N. di-es. 


-es, 


.68, 


Q. di-Srum, 


-61 


-^rum, 


D. di-ebus. 


-«, 


-ebus. 


Ac. di-es, 


-cm, 


-es. 


V. di-es, 


-es, 


-es. 


Ab. di-ebus. 


-e. 


-ebuB. 



Obs. 1. Dies and res are the only nouns of the Fifth De- 
clension which have the Plural complete 5 acies, effigies, fa- 
des^ series, species and spes, in the Plural liave only the Nomi- 
native, Accusative, and Vocative; the others have no plural. 



Singular. 
N. faci-es, 

G. faci-ey, 

D. faci-ei, 
Ac. faci-em, 
V. faci-es, 
Ab. faci-6. 



Facies, the face, Fem. 

Plural. 
N. faci-es, 

G. 

D. 

i^c. faci-es, 
V. faci-es. 
'Ab. 



Thus decline. 

Effigies, an image* 
Series, a series. 
Spes,-ei, hope. 
Acies, an army. 



Exc. The poets sometimes make the Genitive, and more 
rarely the Dative singular in -c; sSnJide,£orJidet. Ov. i2e- 
guies, is both of the third and fifth declension. 

EXERCISES ON THE TIFTH DECLENSION. 

1 . Tell the gender, number and case of the following nouns, 
and translate: — Di6T, spei,aciem, acie, faci6i, facies. difibus, 
di(^rum, dies, faciem, effigicm, series, rerum, diebus, diem, &c. 
ad libitum, 

2 Translate the following English toordsinio Latin and 
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tell the gender^ &c: — The image, of* the face, the things, of 
the army; the hope, of the army, a series, of days, to a day, 
from the days, with the army, to an image, with faith, &c. 

PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES ON ALL THE DECLENSIONS. 

Tell the gender, declension, case and number of the following 
nouns, in the order here mentioned, and give the translation ; thus, 
Penndf A noun, fem. first ; in the Ablative singular, with a pen.* 

Via, pueri, genero, ventis, puerorum, sermo, sedile, sedili, 
sedilium, sedilibus, fructuum, fructus, sellae, tubam, regno, 
templi, dies, rerum, capite, capitum, itineribus, partis, pa- 
rentibus, rupe, urbis, vulpem, vulpibus, parente, sedilia, die, 
coiorem, militis, militibus, sermones, honore, manus, nianiis, 
manibus, faciem, ala, tubam, mensarum, helium, dominOrum, 
templum, puerorum, bella, hello, &c. 

Translate the following into Latin, and state the gender, declension, 
case and number, always following the same order : thus, " Of boys," 
puerorum^ Noun, masc. second j in the Genitive plural.* 

From the way, to a speech, with a part, of a seat, of seats, 
to the wind, a kingdom, to a boy, of boys, with lords, foxes, 
of tables, to parents, with seats, of soldiers, from the head, 
heads, to a part, with a trumpet, in a time, of war, the time, 
of peace, in a journey, to a seat, of a rock, to sons-in-law, 
with fruit, of the face, with a seat, to tables, of rocks, &c. 



§ 18. IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

Irregular Nouns are divided into Variable^ Defective and 
Reduiidant, 

* Words used in the above exercises \ the declension is indicated 
by the genitive according to § 8. 

Ala, rse, a wing. Iter, itinSriSj a way. Sedile, -is, a seat. 

Bellum, -i, war. Manus, -lis, a hand. Sella, -ee, a seat. 

Caput, -ilis, the head. Mcnsa, -ae, a table: Sermo, -onis a speech 
Color, -is, color. Miles, -ills, a soldier. Templum, -i, a temple 

Dies, -ei, a day. Parens, -tis, a parent. Tempus, -rris, time. 

Dominus, -i, a lord. Pars, -tis, a part. Tuba, -a, a trumpet. 

Facies, -ei, the face. Puer, -i, a boy. Urbs, -is, a city. 

Fructus, '^Sj fruit. Regnum, -i, akingdom.\eni\xs, -i the voind 
Gener, -i, a «on-irt-/auj.Res, rei, a thing. Via, -ae, u way. 

Honor, -is, honor. Rnpes, -is, a rocH. Vulpes, -is n fox. 
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I. VARIABLE NOUNS. 

Nouns are variable either in Gender or Declension, or in 
both. Nouns varying in gender are called, Heterogeneous* 
Those which vary in declension are called, Heteroclitcs. 

Heterogeneous Notgis. 

1. Masculine in the Singular, and Neuter in the Plural ; as, 

Avernus, a kill in Campania, Pangsns, a promontory in Thrace 

Dindymus, a hill in Phrygia. Tcen&ruSj a promontory in Lacontu 

Ism&rus, a hill in Thrace. Tart&rus, heil. 

iMsenalus, ahill in Arcadia. Taygdtus, a hUl in Laconia, 

2. Masc. in the Singular, Masc. and Neut. in the Plural ; 
as, Jocus, a jest, PI. -i and -a. Locus^ a place, PI. -i and -a. 

3. Feminine in the Singular, Neuter in the Plural ; as, 
CarbdsuSy a sail, PL -a. Pcr^a/ww^the citadel of Troy, Pi. -a, 

4. Neuter in the Singular, Masculine in the Plural ; as 
ArgoSf Argos, a city in Greece, PI. -t, Elysium^ the Ely- 
sian fields, PI. -?. Caelum^ heaven, PI. -/. 

Note 1. — JirgoBy in the Singalar, is used only in the Nom. and Ace. 

5. Neut. in the Sing, Masc. and Neut. in the Plural ; as, 
Fr€num, a bridle, PI. -« and -a. Rastrum^ a rake, PI. -a, and -a. 

6. Neuter in the Singular, Feminine in the Plural ; as, 
Bal?ieum, a bath, PI. -a and -a. EpHlum^ a banquet, PI. 
-fB. Delzcium, a d^light, PI. -cs, 

Heteroclitcs. 

7. Vas, vasisy n. a vessel, of the 3d declension, Plur. vasa^ 
vasdrumy of the 2d. Jugerum, jugeri, n, an acre, of the 2d 
declension, "Plur, jiiger a, jugerum, of the 3d. Jugeris and 
jugere from jugus, are also found in the Singular. Sen 
Num.11. 

8. Some Greek Proper nouns are declined both by the se- 
cond Declension and the third, as follows : 

Nom. 



Orpheus, < 



Achilleus, .ei, 
Achilles 



Gen. 




Dat. 


jScc, 




Voc, 




AbU 


•ei, 




-eo, 


-eum- or 


•eon 






-eo; 2d Decl. 


-eos, 




■ei, 


-ea, 




-eu, 




; 3d Decl. 


-i, 




•0, 


-um, 








-o; 2d Decl. 


.6di8, 




.Odi, 


-Odem, 




-a, 




-Ode ; 3d Decl. 


•ei, 




-eo. 






-Cll, 




-eo; 2d Dec'. 


li^ 9r 


-Vi09 


,-u. 


-lem, ©r 


.lea. 


•let,or 


-le. 


,.le; 3d Decl. 
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DOUBLE NOUNS. 

9. To this class may be referred a few double nouns, the 
parts of which are of different declensions. When the two no- 
minatives combine, both parts are declined like a substantive 
and adjective : thus, « 

m 

Respublica, a commmiwealth^ Fern. 
Singular. Plural. 

N, respublica, N, respublicse, 

G. reipublicse, G. rerumpublicarum, 

D, reipublicae, D. rebuspublicis, 

Ac. rempublicam, Ac. respublicas, 

V. respublica, V. respublicae, 

Ab. republic^. Ab. rebuspublicis. 

JusjuRAirDiTM, an oath^ Neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. jusjurandum, N. jurajuranda, 

G. jurisjurandi, G. 

D. jurijurando, D, 

Ac. jusjurandum, Ac, jurajuranda, 

F. jusjurandum, V. jurajuranda, 

ili, jurejurando. Ab, 

When the one part is a nominative, and the other an ob- 
Jque case, the part in the nominative only is declined ; as, 

Mat£bfamilias, a mistress of a family^ Fern. 
Singular. 
N. materfamilias, 
G. matrisfamilias, 
D. matrifamilias, 
Ac. matremfamilias, 
V. materfamilias, 
Ab. matrefamilias. 

Note 2.-^Faviilia9 it an old form of the genitive, and is gOYeraad 
by mater. So Paterfamilias. 

II. DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 
Nouns are defective in Cases or Number. 
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Ohs. 1. Indeclinahle no/tins^ i. e. nouns which have the 
same fonn in all cases, though commonly ranked under this 
class, do not properly belong to it, because none of the cases 
are wanting. They are such as pondo^ n. a pound or pounds ; 
temis, n. the half; mille, a thousand; cespe, an onion; opus^ 
need or needful, used both as a substantive and an adjective. 
To these may be added any word used as a noun; as, velle^ 
in the phrase, suum velle, (for sua voluntas, ^ his own inclina- 
tion: Proper names adopted from a foreign language; as, 
Elizabeth Jerusalem y &c. 

/. Nouns defective in particular cases. 

10. The following nouns are used only in one case.* 

Nom. Fauce, f. the jawi, 

Inquies, f. want of rest. Ingratiis, f. in spite of. 

Ml. Injussu, m. toithout order. 
Admonitu, m. an admonition, Interdiu, by day, 

Ambige, f. a winding. Nata, m. by birth, 

Casse, m. a net, Noctu, f. by night. 

Din, by day, Promptu, m. in readineee, 
Ergd, on account of. 

Ohs. 2, Many verbal nouns of the Fourth Declension are 
used only in the Ablative Singular ; as, acdiUj promptu^ &c« 
Bids, f. and nauci, n. are used only in the Gen. Sing. ; as, 
dicis gratia^ for forms' sake; res naud, a thing of no value. 
Trificzas, f. and indta, f. or indtas, have only the Ace. Plur ; 
as, infidas ire, to deny; ad indtas reductu^, reduced to ex* 
tremities. Ambdges, casses ^ndfaiices, are regularly doclin- 
ed in the Plural. 

11. The following nouns are used only in two cases. 

Nom, and .dec. Gen, and Ml. 

Asta, n. the city of Mhens, CompSdis, -e, f. a fetter. 
InCeriaSy'SiSjf, sacrifices to the dead, Impetis, -e, m. force, 

Instar, n. likeness, bigness. JugSris, -e, n. an acre, 

Suppetise, -as, f. help. Spontis, -e, f. ofone*s oion accord. 

Nom. and Ml. Vcrbfiris,-e, n. a stripe. 

AstuB, -u, m. cunning. Repetundarum, -is, f. extortion. 
Ve8pcr,-c, or -i, m. the evening. 

* Nouns which are used only in one case are called MozTptotesf 
in two cases, Diptotes; in three cases, Triptotes} is four eases. 2V 
traptotes; in five cases, Pentaptotes, 

4 
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Obs, 3. CompedeSy jugera and verhera are regularly de 
dined in the Plural. Ashis is found in the Nom. and Ace 
Plur. 

12. The following nouns are used only in three Cases. 
Nom. Jlcc.&n^Voc, Nom, Mc. undJtbl. 

Cacoethes, n. a bad custom. Lues. f. a plague, ^ 

Also other Greek nouns in -m. Epos. n. a heroic poem, 

Cete, n. whales. Fas, n. divine law. 

Dica, -am, f. a process j Pi. -as. Grates, f. thanks, 

Nefas, n. impiety, Melos, n. a song; PL e. 

Nihil, and Nil,n. nothing. Mane, -e, -e. n. the morning, 

Tempe, n. the vale of Tempe, Tabes, f. consumption, 

Vepres, or -is, m. a brier ^ < 

Nom, Gen. and Abl, Tabum, n. putrid gore, 
Nom, Gen. and jScc. Munia, -orum, n. offices, 

Opisj f. Gen. help (from ops^) has opem and ope in the Ace. ana 
Ablative, with the Plural complete, apes, opum, &c. wealth ; and 
preciy f. Dat. a prayer, (from prex^) has precem and prece, with the 
Plural entire, precesj precum, &c. Feminisj n. Gen. the thigh (from 
fetnenj) h&sfemini. and-e, in the Dat. and Abl. Singular ; and /emina 
in the Nom. Ace. and Voc. Plural. 

Obs. 4. Vepres has the Plural entire ; and tabes and gratu 
bus, the Nominative and Ablative Plural of tabes, and grates 
are also found. 

The following Nouns want the Genitive, Dative and Abla- 
tive Plural. 

Far, n. corn, Mel, n honey, Rus, n. t?ie country. 

Hiems, f. winter. Metus,m. /«ar. Thus, n, frankincense 

For nouns of the Fifth Declension, see §17. 

13. The following Nouns want the Nominative and Voca- 
tive, and are therefore used only in four Cases. 

Ditionis, f. power, Sordis, f, filth. 

Pecfldis, f. a beast, Vicis, f. a change. 

To these may be added daps, f. a dish ; frux, f, corn ; and nex, f 
slaughter, which are seldom used in the Nominative. The Plural of 
frux is entire ; daps wants the Genitive j and nex seems to have the 
Nom. Ace. and Voc. only. 

Chaos, n. a confused mass, wants the Gen. and Dat. Sin 
gular, and is not used in the Plural. 
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Ohs, 5. Pecudis and sordis have the Plural entire: vicu is 
defective in the Genitive ; ditiOnis has no Plural. 

14. Some Nouns are defective in one Case. 

The following want the Genitive Plural. 

FiBx, f. dret;s. Proles, f. offspring. 

Fax, f. a torch. Ros, m. dew. 

Labes, f. a stain. Soboles, f. offspring 

Lux, f. light. Sol, m. the sun. 
Os, n. iht month. 

SatitUf f. a glut of any thing, and stUumt n. the sea, want the Gen. 
Sing, and the Plural entirely. Situs, m. a situation, nastiness, wants 
the Gen. and perhaps the Dat. Sing, and probably the Gen. Dat. and 
AM. Plural. Nemo, c. nobody, wants theVoc. Sing, and has no Plu" 
ral. 

n. Many Nouns are defective in number. 

15. Some Nouns, from the nature of the things which they 
express cannot he used in the Plural. Such are the names of 
virtues and vices, of arts, herhs, metals, liquors, different 
kinds of corn, abstract nouns, &c. : as, justitia^ justice ; lux^ 
tt*, luxury; rminca, music; apium^ parsley; aurum, gold; 
lac, milk; trittaim, whent; magnitUdoj greatness ;fenec/K5, 
old age ; macies, leanness, &c. But some of the Nouns in- 
cluded in these classes are occasionally found in the Plural. 

16. The following Masculine Nouns are scarcely used in 
the Plural: 

Aer, aSris, th^kiir. Penus, -i, or -Cis, all manner of pro 

^ther. -Cris, the sky. visions. 

Fimus, -i, dung. Pontus, -i, the sea. 

HespCras, -i, the evening star. Pulvis, -Cris, dust. 
Limus, -i, mud. Sanguis, -Inis, blood. 

Meridies,Mei, mid-day. Sopor, -Sfis, sleep, 

Mundns, -.i, a tooman^s ornaments. Yeternus, -i, a lethargy,. 
Muscus, -i, moss. 
Note 3. — Jier., pulvis, and sopor are found in the Plural. 

17. The following Feminine Nouns are scarcely used in 
the Plural: 

Argilla, •», potter* s earth, Salus, -utis, safety,^ 

Fames, -is, Iwmger. Sitis. -is. thirst. 
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Humus, -i, tlie ground, Supellex, -ctilis, household fum% 

lod^^les, -is, a disposUion. ture. 

Plebs, -is, the common people, Venia, -ae, pardon. 

Pubes, -is, the youth, Vesp6ra, -ae, the evening. 

The following are sometimes found in the Plural : 

Bilis, -is, bile. Pituita, -se, phlegm. 

Cholera, -ae, choler. Pix, -cis, pitch. 

Cutis, -is, the skin. Proles, -is, offspring. 

Fama, -mjfame. Quies, -etis, rest. 

Gloria, -ae, glory, Sobales, -is, offspring. 

Labes, -is, a stain. Tellus, -uris, the earth 
Pax, -cis, peace. 

18. The following Neuter Nouns are scarcely used in the 
Plural: 

Album, -i, a list of names. Fcenum, -i, hay. 

BarS,thrum, -i, any deep place. Gelu, /ro«f, ind. 

Diluculum, -i, the davon jof day. Hilum, -i, the black speck of a beani 

Ebur, -Oris, ivory. a trifle. 

Jubar, -ftris, the sunbeam. Penum, -i, and penus, -Oris, oil 

Justitium, -i, a vacation, the time kinds of provisions. 

when courts do not sit. Pus, puris, matter. 

Lardum, -i, bacon. Sal, salis, salt. 

Lethum, -i, death. Ver, veris, the spring, 

Lutum, -i, clay. Virus, -i, poison. 

Nectar -aris, nectar. Vitrum, -i, glass. 

Pel&gus, -1, the sea. Yiscum, -i, the mistletoe. 

Vulgus, -i, the rabble. 

Ohs. 6. Ehir, lardum^ lutum and pus are found in the Plu- 
ral ; and pelage is found, in some cases, as the rlural of pc- 
Idgus ; sal, as a Neuter Noun, is not used in the Plural. 

19. Many Nouns want the Singular; as the Names of 
'feasts, books, games, and many cities and places: as, 

Apollin&res, -ium, games in honour 01ympia,-drura,tAeO/y7nptcgame». 

of .Apollo. SyracusaB,-arum, Syracuse.- 

Bacchanalia, -ium, andoTxnn., <Ae Hierosolyma, -orum, Jerusalem, 

feasts of Bacchus. Thermopylae, -arum, the straits of 

BucolJca,-orum,a book of pastorals. ThermopoylcB. 

20. The following Masculine Nouns are scarcely used in 
the Singular: 

Antes, the front rows of vuMt. Lemtlres, -um, ghosts^ hobgobMiu 
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ChnceWif lattieu, or toindaw9 made LMn, children. 

with cro88-bari, MajOres, -mn, aneuton 

Cani, gray hairs. Manes, -tam, ghoiU, 

CelSres, -urn, the light-horu. Miaffres, -am, sueeenore. 
Codicilll, vtritinge. Pen&tes, -am, or -inm, komMU 

Fasti, arum, or fastus, -aiim, e4i» gode. 

lendarSf in tohieh were marked Postdri, poeteriiy. 

festival-daye, ^e. Procures, -nm, the nobUe. 

Fori, the gangway e of a ehip, or Pagillares, -inm, writing tabUe. 

eeate in the Circus. Sap6ri, the gode sAave, 

Inf^ri, the gods below, 

Obs. 7. Libert and prodres (prociSrem) are also found in 
the Singular. Some of the others, as, inflri^ maj9res^ &o. 
are properly Adjectives, and agree with the Substantires 
which are implied in their signification. 

21. The following Feminine Nouns want the Singular: 

Clitells, a pannier. Kxuvim, spoils. Insiditt, snaru. 

Cuns, a cradle. Ferise, holidays. Kalendfle, Nonae, IdnSi 

Dine, imprecations. Gerrae, trifles. -nam, names which 

DiyitiflB, riches. Induciae, a truce. the Jlomans gave to 

Excnbiae, waiches. InduTiee, clothes to put certain days in each 
Ejaequm, funerals. on. month, 

Lactes, the small guts. Nuptise, a marriage. Scopee, abesom. 
Lapicidiiiae,«^on«9uar-Pariet]iUB, ruinous, Tenebne, darfcneM. 

ries. walls. Thermae, hot baihs. 

Mannbiae, spoils taken Phaldrse, trappings. Tricse, toys. 

in war. VrimitisR, first fruits. YaUee, folding doon, 

Mlnte, threats. Reliquiaf, a rematn<2er. YindicisB, a claim 9f 

Nugs, trifles. Salinas, salt-pits. liberty, a dtfene$* 

N^ondlnae, a market. Scalae, a ladder. 

The following are generally found in the Plural : 

Alpes, the Alpes. Braccae, breeches, 

Argnlias, quirks, wUticisms. Charltes, -urn, the Graces. 

Bigas, a chariot drawn by two Facetias, pleaiknt sayings. 

horses. IneptiaB, silly stories. 

TrigsB, — by three. PnestigiaB, enchantments* 

Quadriga, — by four. Salebrae, rugged places. 

22. The following Neuter Nouns want the Singulai 

Acta, public acts or records. Lantia, provisions for the enUertain 
.aEsUva, summer quarters. ment of foreign ambassadors. 
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Arma, arms, Magalia, -um, cottages. 

Bellaria, -um, dainties. Moenia, -um, the walls of a city. 

Brevia, -um, shallows. Orgia, the sacred rites of Bacchus 
Cibaria, victuals. ' Parentalia, -um, solemnities at the 
Crepundia, children's toys. funeral of parents. 

Cunabtlla, a cradle, an origin. Praecordia, the midriffs the bowels. 

Exta, the entrails, Sponsalia, -um, espousals. 

Febraa, purifying sacrifices. Stativa, a standing camp. 

Flabra, blasts of wind. Talaria, -um, winged shoes. 

Fraga, strawberries. Tesqua, rough places. 

Hyberna, winter quarters. Transtra, the seats where the rowers 
Ilia, -um, the entrails. sit in ships. 

JustBL, funeral rites. UtensHia, -um, utensils. 
Lamenta, lamentations. 

Ohs. 8. Acta and transtra are also found in the Singular. 
Some of the others, as, asttva, hrevia, hyhema, stativa, &c. 
are properly Adjectives; and agree with the Substantives 
which are necessary to complete their meaning. 

III. Redundant Nouns. 

23. Nouns are redundant in Termination, Gender, or form 
of Declension; as, arbor, or arhos, a tree ; vulgus, the rabble^ 
Masc. or Neut. menda, -cb, or meTidum, -i, a feult. 

The most numerous class of Redundant Nouns is compos- 
ed of those which express the same meaning by different ter- 
minations: as, 

Mther, .6ris, & eethra, -ae, the air. Amarftcus, & -um, siveet, mar. 
Alvear, & -e, & -ium, a bee-hive. joram. 
Andle, & -ium, an oval shield. Maceria, & -ies, iei, a wall. 
Angiportus, -fis, & -i, & -um, a Materia, -se, & -ies, -iei, matter. 

narrow lane. Menda, -ae, & -um, -i, a fault. 

Aphractus, & -um, an open ship. Milliare, & -ium, a mile. 
Aplustre, Sc -um, the flag, colours. Monitum, & -us, -us, an admonu 
Arbor, & -os, a fjree. tion. 

Bacillus, & -um, a staff. Muria, & -ies, -iei, brine or pickle 

Ba1teas^& -um, a belt. Nasus, & -um, the nose. 

Batillus, &-um, afire-shovel, Obsidio, & -um, a siege. 

Capus^ & -o, a capon. Ostrea, -ae, & -ea, -orum, an oyster 

Cassis, -idis, &-ida, -idae, ahelmet. Peplus, &c-um, a veil, a robe. 
Cepa, & -e, indec. an onion. Penus, -us, & -i j & -um j & -us 

Clypeus, & -um,a shield. -6ris, provisions. 

Colluvies, ^'10^ filth, dirt. Pistrina. & -um, a grinding-house 
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Coropages, & -go, a joining, Plebs, & -es, the common people. 

Conger, & >gras, a large eel. Prsetextus, -us, 8c -urn, ajnrdexi. 
Crocus, & -um, taffron, Rapum, & -a, a turnip 

Cubitus, 8c -urn, a cubit. Ruma, Sc -men, the cud. 

Diluvium, 8c -es, a deluge. Ruscum, & -us, butcher*a broom, 

Eldgi, -orum, & -ia, an elegy. Segmen, & -mentum, a paring. 
Elephantus, & Elephas, -antis, an Sepes, & scps, a hedge. 

elephant. Sibilus, & -a, -drum, a hissing. 

Ess^a, & -um, a chariot. Sinus, &'-um, a milk pail. 

Eventus, & -a, -drum, an event. Stramen, & -turn, straw. 
Gaus&pa, & -e, -es ; & -e, -is i & Suffimen, 8c -turn, a perfume. 

-um, a rough cloth. Tignus, 8c -um, a plank. 

Gelu, 8c -um«/rof^ Toral, 8c -ale, a bed-covering. 

• Gibbus, 8c -a; 8c -er, -eris, or -6ri, Tonitrus, -fis, 8c -u, 8c -uam, (Afloi- 

a bunchy a su>elling. der. 

Glutinam, 8c -en, glue. Torcular, 8c -are, a ujine-press. 

Grus, -uis, 8c -uis, -uis, a crane. Veternus, 8c -um, a lethargy. 
Laurus, -i, 8c -Qs, a laurel tree. Viscum, 8c -us, the mistletoe. 

Ohs. 9. Some of the above nouns may be used in either, 
or any of the terminations, and in the Singular or Plural, in- 
differently ; some, as auxilium^ laiirus, "Us, are used only in 
one or two cases ; or in one number, as elegi; while others, 
as prcBtexius (a pretext) and pratextum (a border,) though 
sometimes synonymous, are commonly employed in a different 
meaning. 

24. The following Nouns have a double meanine in the 
Plural — one in addition to that which generally belongs to 
them in the Singular: 

Singular. Plural. 

Aedes, a temple. Aedes, a house. 

Auzilinm, assistance. Auzilia, auxiliary troops. 

Bonum, any thing good. Bona, goods f property. 

Career, a prison. Carc«res, the barriers of a raet 

course. 

Castrnm, a fort. Castra, a camp. 

Comitium, a place in the Roman Comitia, an assembly of the people 

forum, where the comitia were for the purpose of voting. 

held. 

Copia, plenty. Copiae, troops. 

Cupedia, daintiness, Cupediee, or -a, dainties, 

Facn1t8£i, power n abilUy, Facultates, wealth, propertj/ 
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Singular, Plural. 

Fascis, a bundle oftwigSf a fagot. Fasces, a bundle of rods carried 

before the chief magistraie of 
Rome, 
Finis, the end of any thing. Fines, the boundaries of a country 

Fortuna, fortune. Fortunae, an estate j possessions. 

Gratia, grace, favour.* Gratiae, thanks. 

Hortus, a garden, Horti, pleasure-grounds. 

Lit6ra, a letter of the alphabet . Litfirae, a letter ^ epistle. 
Lustrum, a period of five years. Lustra, dens of toild beasts, 
Nat&lis, a birth-day. Natales, birthj descent. 

Opera, labour. Opfirae, workmen. 

Opis, (Gen.) help. Opes, wealth, power. 

Pars, a part^ portion. Paries, a party , faction. 

Pl&ga, a space, a tract of country. Plagoe, nets used by hunters. 
Principium, a beginning, a first Principia, a place in the camp when 

principle, or element. the generaVs tent stood. 

Rostrum, the beak of a bird, the Rostra, a pulpit in the Roman fo- 

sharp part of the prow of a ship, rum, from which orators used to 

address the people. 
Sal, salt. Sales, witticisms. 

Note 4. — All the Nouns in the preceding list, except eastrum nnd 
romitium, are sometimes found in the* Singular, in the sense in whicb 
they more commonly occur in the Plural. 



§ 19. OF ADJECTIVES. 
An Adjective is a word used to qualify a 
substantive, or to limit its signification; as vir 
BONUS, a GOOD man ; decem naves, ten ships. 

1. The Accidents of the adjective are gender, number, and 
case, and of most adjectives also comparison. 

2. Adjectives indicate the gender, number and case bj 
the termination ; as, bon-us, bon-a, hon-um. ^ 20. 

3. Participles have \\\.q form and declension of adjectives 
while in time and signification they belong to the verb. 

4. Some adjectives denote each gender by a different ter- 
mination in the nominative, and consequently have three 
terminations. Some have one form if mmon to the masculine 
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and feminine, and are adjectives of two terminations, and 
some are adjectives of one termination, which is common to 
all genders. 

6. Adjectives are either of the First and Second Declen- 
sion, or of the third only. 

6. Adjectives of three terminations, (except eleven,) are 
of the first and second declension; but those of one or two 
terminations are of the third. 

Exc. Eleven adjectives in -er, of three terminations are 
of the third declension. See § 21. 6. 



§ 20. ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND 
DECLENSION. 

Adjectives of the First Md Second Declension have the 
Masculine always in -us, or -er; the Feminine always in -a, 
and the Neuter alwa]^ in -um, as Bonus^ Masc. bona^ Fem« 
honum^ Neuter, good, 

1. Bonus, bona, bonuk, good. 
Singular. Plural. 

Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Netift. 

N. bon-i, -8B, -a, 

G, bon-5rum, -ftrum, -6rum| 

D, bon-is, -is, -is, 

Ac. bon-os, -as, -a, 

F. bon-i, -8B, -a, 

Ab. bon-is, -is, -is. 



N. bon-us, -a, -urn, 

G. bon-i, -8B, -i, 

D. bon-o, -8B, -o, 

Ac. bon-um, -am, -um 

V. bon-e, -a, -um 

Alf. bon-o, -A, -o. 



In the same manner decline, 

Altos, higK Dnrus, hard, Lietus, jffsfid. 

Cbxus, dear. FidxiSj faithful. Plenus, full. 

Also all participles, numerals and pronouns in '■us; as, 
amdtus^ amatUrus, amandus^ — primus^ secunduSf &c. tneus 
tttuSj suus; 

Note.1, Meua has mi in the vocative masculine, seldom ,^itu». 
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2. Tener, teneba, tenerum, lender* 



Singular. 




Plural 


M. 


F. 


N. 


M. R N. 


N. tener, 


-a, 


-um, 


N. tener-i, -a, -a, 


G. tener-i, 


-8B, 


'h 


G. tener-orum, -arum,-orum, 


D, tener-o, 


-8B, 


-Oj 


D. tener-is, -is, -is, 


Ac, tener-um, 


-am, 


-um, 


Ac. tener-os, -as, -a, 


V, tener, 


-a,* 


-um, 


V, tener-i, -ae, -a, 


Ab. tener-o, 


-a, 


-0. 


Ab. tener-is, -is, -is. 



In the same manner decline, 

Asper, rough. Miser, toretched, Exter, foreign. 

Liber, /rgfi. Prosper, prosperous. Satur,/t<Z/. 

Also Compounds derived from gero and /ero; as, laniger, bearing 
wool ; opifer, bringing help. 

But most adjectives in -er lose the e; as, 



3. Ater, atra,|^trum, black. 


Singular. 




Plural. 


M. F. 


N. 


M. F. N, 


JV ater, atra. 


atrum, 


N. atri, atrsB, atra, 


G. atri, atrae. 


atri. 


G. atrorum, atrarum.,atr5runi, 


D. atro, atrae. 


atro. 


D. atris, atris, atris 


Ac. atrum, atram. 


atrum. 


Ac. atros, atras, atra, 


V. ater, atra. 


atrum. 


V. atri, atrae, atra, 


Ab. atro, atrd. 


atro. 


Ab. atris, atris, atris. 



In like manner decline, 

^ger, sick. Maeer, lean. Sacer, sacred, 

Ciehei^ frequent. Pulcher, /air. Sinister, left. 

Dexter J right, has -tra^ -trum; or -f^ra, -tSrum. 

4. The following adjectives have the Genitive Singular in 
"tus, and the Dative in -i; namely, 
AUviSjanotherofmany. Solus, alone. 

Totus, whole. 

UUas, any, 

Unas, one. 

liter, whether. 



Alter, the other of two, 
Alteruter, Me one or 

other. 
Neuter, neither 
NuUus, none. 

In the other cases, they are like bonus, tener or ater; as, 



Uterlibet, which of the 

two you please. 
Uterque, both, 
Utervis, which of the 

two you please. 
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TOTUS, TOTA, TOTUM, tohoU* 



N, tot-US, 
G. tot-ius, 
D. tot-i, 
Ac. tot-umy 
V. tot-e, 
Ab, tot-Oy 



Singular. 



F. 

-a, 
-ius, 

-am, 

-a, 

-A, 



N. 
-urn, 
-ius, 
-i> 
-um, 
-urn, 
-o. 



Plural. 
M. P. 

JV. tot-i, -ae, 

G^. tot-6rum, -ftrum, 

D. tot-is, -is, 

^c. tot-08, -as, 

F. tot-i, -«, 

il&. tot-is, -is, 



N 

-at 

-5ru]n« 

-is, 

-a> 

-«> 

-is. 



^o£«.2. Mitu has oZttuI in the Neater ; and in the Genitive oZfut, 
contracted for aliius. Dative tUii. The genitive in -tut in poetry has 
the t either long or short ; in prose always long. 



§ 21. ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

Rule 1. — Adjectives of the Third Declension 
have -e, or -/, in the Aftlative Singular ; but if the 
Neuter be in -e, the Ablative has -i, only* 

Rule 2. — ^The Genitive Plural ends in -tum^ and 
the Neuter of the nominative, accusative and vo- 
cative in -ia. 

Exc. Except comparatives, which have -iiwi, 
and -a. 

I. Adjectives of one termination. 

1. Felix, happy. 

Plural. 



Singular. 




M. 


f. 


N. 


N. fel-ix, 


-ix, 


-ix, 


a. fel-icis, 


-icis, 


-icis, 


D. fel-ici, 


-ici, 


-ici, 


Ac. fel-icem, 


-icem, 


-ix. 


V. fel-ix, 


-ix. 


-ix, 



F. 



Ah. fel-ice, or -lei, &c. 



N. 
-icia, 



M. 

N. fel-ices, -Ices, 
G. fel-icium, -icium, -icium, 
D. fel-icTbus, -icibus, -icibus, 
Ac. fel-ices, -ices, -icia, 
V. fel-iccs, -Ices, -icia. 
Ah. fel-ieibus, -icibus, -icibus. 



In like maimer decline, 
Tmx-ucis, crud. Vtloxr5cis. tw^ 
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2. Phudens, jyncdenU 



M. 

N, prudens, 
G* prudent-is, 
P. prudent-i, 
Ac, prudent- em, 
V. prudens, 
Ah. prudent-e, or -i. 



Singular. 
F. 

prudens, 

prudent-is, 

prudent-i, 

prudent-em, 

prudens. 



N. 
prudens, 
prudent-is 
prudent-i, 
prudens, 
prudens, 



N. 

G. 

D. 

Ac. 

V. 

Ah. 



prudent-es, 

prudent-ium, 

prudent-ibus, 

prudent-es, 

prudent-es, 

prudent-ibus. 



prudent-e, or -i. prudent-e, or -i 
Plural. 

prudent-es, prudent-ia, 

prudent-ium, prudent-ium, 

prudent-ibus, prudent-ibus, 

prudent-es, prudent-ia, * 

prudeht-es, prudent-ia, 

prudent-ibus, piudent-ibus. 



In like manner decline, 

Ingens-tis grefli, Recens, /rc*A, Clemens, genWc. Also all pv^»t.u 
pies in -n<; as, amanSj docensj &c. 

JVbfe.—Parliciples have oftener -e than 4 in the Ablative Singular 
and in the Ablative absolute have -e, only. 

II. Adjectives of two terminations. 
3. MiTis, MITE, meek. 



M 

N. mit-is, 
G. mit-is, 
D. mit-i, 
Ac. mit-em, 
V. mit-is. 
Ah. mit-i, 



Agllis, active. 
"-^^via, short. 



Singular. 
F. 



Plural. 
. F. 



-IS, 

-is, 

'h 

-em, 

-is. 



N. M. 

-e, N. mit-es, 

-is, G. mit-ium,* 

-i, D. mit-ibus, 

-e, Ac. mit-es, 

-e, V. mit-es, -es, 

-i. Ah. mit-ibus, -ibu#.. 



-es, 
-ium, 
-ibus, 
-es, 



N 
-ia, 
-ium, 
-ibus, 
-ia, 
-ia, 
-ibus. 



In the same manner decline, 



Pebllis, weak. 
IncolOinis safe. 



Talis, such 
Utilxs, tts^ I. 
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4. Comparative Degree^ — ^Mitzok»mitiu8, more meek. 

Plural. 
N. * M. P. N. 

-us, JV. miti-6re8, -Ores, Ora,* 
-Oris, G. miti-Orum, -Orum, -Drum, 
-5ri, D. miti-orTbus,-oribus,-oribu8 
-us, ^c. miti-Ores, -Ores, -Ora, 
-us, V. miti-Ores, -Ores, -Ora, 
Ab. miti-6ribus,-5nbu8,6ribu8 



Singular. 
M. P. 

iV. miti-or, -or, 
G. zniti-Oris, -Oris, 
D miti-6ri, -6ri, 
Ac. miti-5rem, -Drem, 
V. miti-or, -or, 



Ab. miti-Ore, or -5ri, &c. 



In like manner decline, 
Brerior, shorter, Molior, $o/ler. Altior, At^Aer. 

Fortior, braver, Dorior, harder, and all other comparatiyeii. 

Exc. Plusj more, has only the Neuter Gender in the Sin- 
^^ular, and is thus declined. 



Singular* 



Plural. 



Neut. 


M. 


P. 


N. plus. 


JV, plur-es, 


-es. 


G. pluris, 


G. plur-ium, 


-ium. 


D. 


D. plur-ibus, 


-ibus, 


Ac. plus. 


Ac. plur-es. 


-es. 


V. 


V. 




Ab. plur-e, or -i. 


Ab. plur-ibus, 


-Ibus, 



N. 
-a, and -ia, 
-iun^ 
-ibus, 
-a, and -ia, 



-ibus. 



Note, — Plvria is hardly ever used in the Norn. Plur. Nenter. 
compound, compluree^ has no singular. 

ni. Adjectives of three terminations. 
5. Acer, or achis, acbe, sharp. 



Its 





Singular. 




Plural. 




M. P. N. 




M. P. N. 


N. 


a-cer,r-cris, -cris, -ere, 


N. 


a-cres, -ores, -cria, 


G. 


a-cris, -cris, -cris, 


G. 


a-crium, -crium, -crium. 


D. 


a-cri, -cri, -cri, 


B. 


a-cribus,-cribus, -cribus, 


Ac. 


a-crem, -crem, -ere. 


Ac. 


a-cres, -ores, -cria, 


V. 


a-cer,i?-cris, -cris, -ere. 


V. 


a-cres, -ores, -cria, 


Ab. 


a-cri, -cri, -cri. 


Ab. 


a-cribus, -crlbuSy-cribus. 
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• * 

Besides acer, the following ten are declined in this way» 

Alflcer, cheerful. Celer, swift. Pcdcster, on foot, 

Campester, belonging Eqnester, belonging to Saiaber, wholesome, 

to the plain. a horte. Sylvester, woody, 

CelSbcT, famous. Paluster, marshy. Volflcer, swift. 

Exceptions in the Ablative Singular and Genitive 
Plural. 

Exc, 1. The following adjectives have -e only in the Ab- 
lative singular, and -^m in Uie genitive plural: viz, 

Coelebs, unmarried. Pauper, poor. Superstes, surviving. 

Compos, master of. Juvenis, young. • Tricorpor, three-bo* 
* ConcQloT f of the same Pnhisy marriageable^ died. 

color. Senex, old. * Tricaspis, three- 

Hospes, strange. Sospes, safe. pointed 

Impos, unable. Impubes, beardless. * Tripes, three-footed. 

Veins, old. 

* The other compounds of color , corpor, cuspis andpe<, have like 
wise -e and -um. 

Nofk, — Calebs, compos, impos and superstes, have sometimes -i in 

the ablative. Vetus has commonly veteri, but always vet^ra and vet^ 
um in the plural. 

Exc. 2, The following adjectives have -e or -* in the abla- 
tive singular, and -um in the Ge'bitive Plural : viz. 

Ales, winged. DeerSner, degenerate. Prssceps, headlong, 

Anceps, doubU. Dives, rich, Supplex, suppliant, 

Artifex, ajiificial, Inops, poor. Uber, fertile, 

Ceier, swift. Memor, mindful. Vigil, watchful. 

• Compar, equal. Particeps, sharing. Volucris, svnft. 
Consors, sharing. 

* Dispar, different, impdr, unequal, and separ, separate, have also 
-um. Par has -i only in the ablative, and -ium in the Genitive Plural, 
but its compounds have in the poets -e or -t, indifferently. 

Note. — Celer, memor, and volucris have -t only in the Abl. and vo 
lilcris and vigil have sometimes -um in the Genitive PluraL 

Locuples, rich, has locuplitum, or locuplOtum, 
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§ 22. IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 
Irregular adjectives are Defective or Redundant. 

I. DEFECTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

1. Qz^o^, how many? iot^ so many; aRquot, some; quot" 
quot^ and quotcunque^ how many soever ; totidem^ just so 
many ; are indeclinable, and used only in the Plural Number, 
Nequam^ worthless, is also indeclinable, but used in both 
Numbers. 

2. Bxspesj hopeless ; and potist pote^ able, are used only 
in the Nominative. They are of all Genders, and the latter 
is also found joined with Plural Nouns. 

Taniundem^ as much, has tantldem^ in the Genitive, and 
tanfundemy m. and n. in the Nominative and Accusative Sin- 
gular. 

Necesse, or -t^m, necessary ; and voliipe^ pleasant, are used 
only in the Nominative and Accusative Singular. 

3. Mactus, -e, and PI. -f, a common word of encourage- 
ment, Ji>rave ! gallant f is used only in the Nominative, and ^ 
Vocative Singular, and Nominative Plural. 

Plus, more, in the Singular is Neuter only ; wants the Da- 
tive, and probably the Vocative ; has -c only in the Ablative, 
and -a, seldom -fa, in the Nominative, Accusative, and Voca- 
tive Plural Neuter. 

Primdrisy Gen. first, wants the Nominative and Voc. Sin- 
gular, and the Nom. Ace. and Voc. Plural Neuter ; likewise 
semineciSj half dead, which is not used in the Neuter and 
has seminecumy in the Genitive Plural. 

Pcaiciy few, and plerique, the most part, are seldom used 
In the Singular. 

4. The following classes of words want the Vocative : viz. 
Partitives: as, quidam, alius: Relatives; as, qualis, quau' 
tus: Negatives; 2i.s, mdliis, neuter : Interrogatives ; as, ^z^- 
tus? uter? 

Except altquiSj quicunque, quiltbety and quisque. See ^ 37. 

5. The following Adjectives of one termination in -cr, -cj, 
-or, 'OS, and -feXy with the others contained in the subjoined 
list, are scarcely used in the Nominative, Accusative, and 
Vocative Plural Neuter. 
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Adjectives in ER : as, pauper, puber^ cder, degener^ fiber. 

Adjectives in FEX : as, arttfez, carmfex. 

Adjectives in OR : as, memor, concolor, bicorpor. 

Adjectives in £S : as, alesy dives, locuples, sospes^ super^ 
steSf deses, reses, heles, teres, prcepes. 

Adjectives in OS : as, compos, impos^ exos. 

Also pubis, impUbis, supplex, comis, inops, vigil, sons, tw- 
soTis, intercus, redux, and perhaps some others. 

CcBter. or cceierus, the rest, is scarcely used in the Nom. 
Sing. Masculine. 

Victrix, victorious, and ultrix, revengeful, are Feminine 
only in the Sing, but Fern, and Neut. in the Plural j victri- 
ces, victricia. 

REDUNDANT ADJECTIVES. 

6. Some Adjectives compounded of clivtt8,frBnum, bacillum, arma, 
jugum, Itmua, tomnuSj and animru, have two forms of Declension ; 
one in -usj of the First and Second Declension ; and another in 'is, of 
the Third : as, accUvus, -a, -um^ and acclivis, -e, steep ; i^becilltu , 
and imbeciUis, weak; semisomnus, and semisomnis, half- slee ping ; 
exanimus and exanimis, dead. Also hilaris, and hilarus, merry. 

Obs. Some of these Compounds do not admit of this variation : 
as, magnanimus, fiexanimw, effrenus, levisomnusj not magnanimis, 
4rc. On the contrary, pusillanimis, injagis, Ulimisj insomnis, exsom* 
nt«, are used, and not ptc«i//an{mt», Sfc, Semianimis, inermis, svblu 
mis, acclivis, declivisj proclivis, are more common than semianimus, 
Sfc. Inanimis and bijUgis are scarcely used. 



§ 23. EXERCISES ON ADJECTIVES. 

1. Adjectives and Substantives to be declined togetherm 

Parva casa, a small cottage. Alta arbor, a high tree. 

Clarus poeta, a famous poet. Priscus mos, an ancient ctistonu 

Pulchrafilia, abeauiiful daughter. Callida eestas, a warm summer 

Diilce pomum, a sweet apple. Tutus portus, a safe harbour, 

Docilis puer, a docile boy. Nobile carmen, a noble poem. 

Breve oevum, a short life. Antiqua urbs, an ancient city 

Capax antrum, a capacious den. Magna dos, a great doiory. 
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Magnum opas, a great toork, CaTs navis, a hollow ship, 
Serenas dies, a clear day. Culpatas Paris, wickid Parit, 

Densa nubes, a thick\foud. Miser Tros, a miser able Trojem 

pidus pastor, a faithful shepherd, Infelix Dido, unhappy Dido. 

2. Translate the following words into English accord- 
ing to their immber and case : 

Operis magni, Urbem antlquam, Urbis antiques, 

Claro poetae, Poetis claris, Paridi culpato, 

Diei sereno, Pueri dociles, . Arbdres alte, 

Diei sereni, Dote magnd, Trois miseri, 

Densis nubibus, Morum priscorum, Dido infelici, 

Fidi pastoris, Carminis nobilis, Portibus tutisj 

M\o brevi, Callida sBstate, Dulcium pom5rum. 

3. Translate the following phrases into Latin^ observing 
to put the adjective in the same gender, number and case with 
the substantive. The words will be found in the above list. 
To a small cottage, Of ancient customs, In a great work, 
Of a capacious den, Of an ancient city, With wicked PariSf 
From lofty trees, To a ereat work, A harbour safe, 
For unhappy Dido, O wicked Paris, In a clear day, 

In a hollow ship, Faithful shepherds. Of small cottages, 
A wretched Trojan, In a short life. To a thick cloud, 

With thick clouds, With a sweet apple, With high trees, 
From a clear day, With clear days. Beautiful daughters, 
Of sweet apples. Noble poems. In a warm summer. 

High trees. Of ancient cities. Of a short life. 

With great dowries. In small cottages, With docile boys. 



§ 24. NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

Numeral ac^jectives are those which signify number. In 
Latin, they are divided into four classes : viz. 

1. Cardinal^ which express number simply, or hoW many j 
as, owe, two^ three^four, &c. 

2. Ordinal^ denotii^ which one of a number; as^ first 
second, thirds fourth, &c. 

3. Distributive, denoting how many to each; as, Um'i 
two by twO; or, two to each. 

' 4. Multiplicative, denoting how many fold. 
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I. CARDINAL NUMBERS. 
The Cardinal or Principal numbers, «re : 



Uiiua;^ 


one. 


I. 


Duo, 


two. 


II. 


Tree, 


three. 


III. 


Quatuor, 


four. 


IIII, or IV. 


Quinque, 


five. 


V. 


Sex, 


six. 


VI. 


Septem, 


seven. 


VII. 


Octo, 


eight. 


VIII. 


Novem, 


nine. 


Villi, or IX 


Decern, 


ten. . 


X. 


Und§cim, 


eleven. 


XI. 


DuodScim, 


ttoelve. 


XII. 


Tred6cim, 


thirteen. 


XIII. 


Quatuordecim, 


fourteen.. 


XIIII, or XIV. 


Quind^cim, 


fifteen. 


XV. 


Sedecim, or Sexdecim, 


sixteen. 


XVI. 


Septemd6cim, 


seventeen. 


XVII. 


Octod6cim, 


eighteen. 


XVIII. 


NovemdScim, 


nineteen. 


XVIIII, or XIX 


Viginli, 


twenty. 


XX. 


Vii^nti unus, or \ 
Unus et viginti, J 


twenty-one. 


XXI. 


Viginti duo, or \\ 
duo et viginti, &c. \ \ 


twenty-two. 


XXII. 


Triginta, 


thirty. 


XXX. 


Quadraginta, 


forty. 


XXXX, or XL, 


Quinquaginta, 


fifty. 


L. 


Sexaginta, 


sixty. 


LX. 


Septuaginta, 


seventy. 


LXX. 


0<^oginta, 


eighty. 


LXXX. 


Nonaginta, 


ninety. 


LXXXX, or XC 


Centum, 


a hundred. 


• C. 


Cenium unus, or 1 
centum et unus,&c. > 


a hundred and one 


^e. CI. 


Ducenti, -ae, -a, 


two hundred. 


CC. 


Trecenti, 


three hundred. 


CCC. 


Quadringenti, 


four hundred. 


CCCC 


Quingenti, 


five hundred. 


lOorD 


Sexcenti, 


six hundred. 


IDC, or DC. 


Septingenti, 


seven hundred. 


lOCC, or DCC. 


Octingenti, 


eight hundred. 


lOCCC. or DCCC 
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Nongenti, nine hundred. 

Mille, a tkotuand. 

Duo millia, or > 

bis mille, > 
Quinque millia, or"^ 

quinquies mille, < 
Decern millia, or j 

decies mille, \ 

Quinquaginta millia, or j fifty^houeand, 
qninquagies mille, ' •'^^ »/w»«»Tit». 



Centum millia, or 
centies mille, 



two thousand, 
five thousand, 
ten thousand. 



IDCCCC, or DCCCC 
CIO, or M. 

CIOCIO, or MM. 

100, or V. 

CCIOO,orX. 

1000, or L. 



a hundred thousand. CCCIOOO, or C. 
OBSERVATIONS. 



1. Eighteen and nineteen are more properly expressed by 
duodeviginti^ and undeviginti ; from which Ordinals, Dis- 
tributives and Adverbs are likewise formed. The same 
form is also used in the corresponding numbers of each of 
the other decades ; as, duodetriginta, twenty-eight ; unde^ 
triginta, twenty-nine, &c. 

2. The Cardinal numbers, except unus and mille^ want the 
singular. 

3. Umis^ as a numeral, is not used in the plural except 
when joined with a substantive that wants the Singular ; as, 
wna mcBniay one wall ; or when several particulars are con* 
sidered as one whole; ^Auna vestimerUa^ one suit of clothes. 
TJrtus is declined like totris^ § 20. 4. 

Duo, two^ and Tbes, Mree, are thus declined. 



Plural. 


Plural. 




M. F. N. 


M. 


F. 


N. 


N. duo, duae, duo, 


N. tres. 


tres, 


tria. 


G. duSrum, duarum, duOrum, 


G. trium. 


trium, 


trium, 


D. duobus, du&bus, duobus. 


D. tribus. 


tribus. 


tribus, 


ilcduos,-o, duas, duo, 


Ac. tres. 


tres, 


tria, 


V. duo, duae, duo, 


V. tres, 


tres, 


tria, 


Al. duobus, duabus, dudbus. 


Ah. tribus, 


tribus, 


tribus. 



Amboy both, is declined like duo. 

4. All the Cardinal numbers from guatuor to cerdum, in- 
clusive, are indeclinable ; and from centum to millej they are 
declined like the plural of honusy § 20. 1. 

6. Mille^ when placed before a Genitive Plural is a sub- 
stantive indeclinable in the singular ; in the plural it is de* 
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clined like the plural of sedile, § 12. 8 5 thus, miilta^ millt" 
uf/ty millihusj &c. When it has a substantive in wiy other 
case, than the Genitive Plural joined to it, it is a plural adjec- 
tive} indeclinable; as mille homines, a. thousand men; i*» 
mille hominihus, with two thousand men. 

ROMAN METHOD OF NOTATION BY LETTERS. 

6. The capital letters used by the Romans to denote num 
bers, were C. I. L. V. X. which are therefore called Nume 
ral Letters. I, denotes one; V, five; X, ten; ^y fifty , 
and C, a hundred. By the various combinations of these let- 
ters, all numbers were expressed as follows. 

The repetition of a letter repeats its value ; thus, 11, sig- 
nifies ^m?o; m, three ; XK, twenty; XXX, thirty; CC, two 
hundred ; CCC, three hundred, &c. V and L are never re- 
peated. 

When a letter of less value is placed befoi^ another of 
greater value, the value of the less is taken from the greater. 
When placed after it, the value of the less is added to the 
greater; thus. 



IV. 


Four. 


V. Five, 


VI. Six, 


IX. 


Nine, 


X. Ten, 


XL Eleven, 


XL. 


Forty. 


L. Fifty, 


LX. Sixty, 


XC. 


Ninety. 


C. A hundred. 


ex. a hundred & ten 



A thousand was marked CIO, which was afterwards ex- 
pressed by M, the initial of Mille. Five hundred is marked 
10, afterwards changed into D. 

The annexing of to 10, makes its value ten times great- 
er ; thus, 100, denotes ji^re thousand ; 1000, fifty thousand. 

In like manner a C prefixed, together with another an- 
nexed to the numerals CIO, always increases the value 
tenfold ; thus, CIO, a thousand ; CCIOO, ten thousand ; 
CCCIOOO, a hundred thousand. Any higher number than 
this, according to Pliny, was expressed by repetition ; thus, 
CCCIOOO, CCCIOOO, two hundred thousand. 

Thousands are sometimes expressed by a line drawn over 
the numeral letters ; thus, III, denotes three thousand^ X, 
ten thousand^ &c. 
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II. ORDmAL NUMBERS. 

The Ordinal Numbers are formed from the cardinal; ther 
all end in -z^^, and are declined like bonus; § 20. 1. as, prt* 
muSf^r^i, secundusy second, &c. See the following table. 

m 

III. DISTRIBUTIVE NUMBERS. 

The Distributioe Numbers are all plural and declined like 
the plural of bomts^ except that they usually have -«2m for 
"drum, in the genitive plural ; as, singulis one by one, or^ 
one to each 5 biniy two by two, or, two to each. 

The following table contains the Ordinal and Distributive 
numbers, and the corresponding Numeral Adverbs. 



Ordinal. 

1. Primus, Jirst. 

2. Secundus, second, 

3. Teriius, third. 

4. Qnartus, &c. 

5. Qaintas, 

6. Sextus, 

7. Septimus, 
3. Ocla^us, 
9. Nonus, 

10. Decxmus, 

11. Undecimus, 

12. Duodecimiis, 

13. Tcrtius decimus, 

14. Quartus decimus, 

15. Quintus decimus, 

16. Sextus decimus, 

17. Septimus decimus, 

18. Octavus decimus, 
19 Nonus decimus, 

20. Vicesimus, or } 

vigeslmns, > 

21. Vicesimus primus, 

22. Vicesimus secundus, Viceni bini, 
30. Tricesslmus, or 

trigesimus 
40. Quadrageslmus, Quadrageni, 
60. Quinquagesimus, Qninquageni, 



Distributive. 
Singuli, one by one. 
Bini, two by two. 
Terni, or trlni, &c. 
Quaternl, 
Quini, 
'Seni, 
Septcni, 
Octoni, 
Noveni, 
Deni, 
Undeni, 
Buodeni, 
Terni deni, 
Quartemi deni, 
Quini deni, 
Seni deni, 
Septeni deni, 
Octoni deni, 
NoY^i deni, 

Viceni, 
Viceni singtili. 



'\ Tricem, \ 



Numeral Mverh%. 
Semel, once. 
Bis, twice. 
Ter, thrice. 
Quater,/ofir^«flMf; 
Quinquies. &e. 
Sexies . 
Septies. 
Octles. 
Novies. 
Decies. 
Undecies. 
Duodecies. 
Terdecies. 
Quaterdeciet. 
Quindecies. 
Sedecies. 
Becies et septies. 
Decies et octies. 
Decies et nonlet. 

Vicies. 

Semel et vicies, 
Bis et vicies, &c. 

Tricies. 

Quadragles. 
Qninquagies 
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60. Sexagesimus, 
70. Septuagesimus, 
80 Octogesimus, 
90. Nonagesimus, 
100. ^ntesimus, 
200. Ducentesimus, 
300. Trecentesimus, 
400. Quadii ngente- > 
simus, > 

500. Quingentesimus, 
600. Sexcenteslmus, 
700. Septingentesimus, 
800. OctingentesimuS; 
900. Nongentesimus, 

1000. Millesimas, 
2000. Bis millesimus, 



Sexageni, 

Septageni, 

Octogeni, 

Nonageni, 

Centeni, 

Duceni, 

Treceni, or trecenteni, 

Quadringeni, or > 

quadringenteni, $ 
Quingeni, 

Sexceni, or Sexcenteni; 
Septingeni, 
Octingeni, 
Nongeni, 
Milleni, or ) 

singula millia, ) 
Bis milleni, or 

bina millla, 



Sexagies. 

Septuagies. 

Octogies. 

Nonagies 

Centies. ^ 

Bucenties. 

Trecenties. 

Quadringenties, 

Quingenties. 

Sexcenties. 

Septingenties. 

Octingenties. 

Noningenties. 

Millies. 
Bis miUies. 



7. Instead of primus^ prior is used, if only two are spoken 
of. Alter is often used for secundus. 

Twenty-first, thirty-first, &c. are often expressed by umis 
et vicestmus, unus et tricestmus, &c. and twenty-second, &c. 
by duo, or alter et vicestmus, &c., in which diw is indecli- 
nable. In the other compound numbers, the larger precedes 
without et, or the smaller with et; as, vicestmus guartus, or, 
quartus et vicestmus, 

8. Distributives are sometimes used by the poets for car- 
dinal numbers ; as, hina spicula, two darts. In this sense 
it is often found in the singular ; as, centitia arbore, for cen-^ 
turn arhortbus, Virg. 

9. The singular of some distributives is sometimes used in 
the 'sense of a multiplicative ; as hinus, two-fold, &c. 



IV MULTIPLICATIVE NUMBERS. 

Multiplicatives denote how manifold ; they all end in -ea:, 
and are declined like/eZeajj § 21. 1. They are as follows: 



Simplex, single. 
Buplex, double. 
Triplex, threefold 



Quadruplex, fourfold. 
Quintuplex, fivefold. 
Centaplex, a hundredfold. 
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10. To these classes may be added, 

1st. Proportionals^ which denote how many times one thing 
is greater than another ; as, duplus^ twice as g^eat* 

2d. Teniporalsy which denote time ; as, biiiruSy two years 
old; biennis, of two years' continuance. 

3^^. Those which denote how many parts a thing contains; 
as, binarius, of two parts. 

4ih. Literrogatives, as quot, how many? quotus^ of what 
number? qitotSni, how many each? quoties^ how 
many times? which have for their correlatives, tot^ 
totidem^ &c. 

11. The learner should carefully notice the distinction be- 
tween the cardinal and distributive numerals in their ordina- 
ry use. Thus, for example, Diio consults viginti naves ha^ 
bebani, means, *' the two consuls together had twenty ships,*' 
u e. twenty in all, or ten each; but Duo consules vicenas 
Ttaves habebajit, means '^ the two consuls had twenty ships 
eacky'^ or forty in all. 



§ 25. COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives have three degrees of comparison, 
the Positive, Comparative and Superlative. 

The Positive expresses a quality simply ; as, bonus, good. 
The CoMPAHATivE asserts it in a nigher or lower degree in 
one object than in another. The Superlative asserts it in the 
highest or lowest degree in one object compared with several; 
as, Gold is heavier than silver ; it is the most precious of the 
metals. Hence, those adjectives only can be compared whose 
signification admits the distinction oi more and less. 

The Superlative is often used to express a very high or 
low degree of a quality, without implying comparison ; as, 
vir dociissimusj "A v^ry learned man;" hortus amxBrdssi' 
mus, " A most delightful garden." Thus used, it is called 
the Superlative of eminence, and is commonly translated with 
the article a, or an; — when comparison is implied, the article 
the must be used. 

The Comparative is always of the third declension, and 
declined like mitior, § 21. 4. The superlative is always of 
the first and second, and declined like boTois, § 20. 1 
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Positive. 

Durus, hardy (duri,) 
Brevis, shorty (brevi,) 
Audax, bold, (audaci,) 



RULES OF COMPARISON. 

1. The Comparative is formed from any case 
of the positive ending in -f, by adding -or, for 
the Masculine and Feminine, and -us for the 
Neuter; as, 

Comparative. 
M. F. N. 

duri-or, duri-us, harder. 
brevi-or, brevi-us, shorter. 
audaci-or, audaci-us, bolder. 

2. The Superlative is formed from any case 
of the positive ending in -f, by changing -i into 

Positive. Superlative. 

Durus, hardy (duri,) durissimus-a-um, hardest. 

Brevis, short, (brevi,) brevissimus-a-um, shortest. 

Audax, bold, (audaci,) audacissimus, boldest. 

Exc. If the positive end in -er, the superlative 
IS formed by adding -rtmus; as. 

Positive. Superlative. 

Norn, Pulcher, fair, pulcher-rimus-a-um, fairest. 

No?n. Pauper, poor, pauper-rimus-a-um, poorest. 

Hence these adjectives will be compared thus : 



Pos. 
Duras, 
Brevis, 
Audax, 
Pulcher, 
Pauper. 



Comp. 
durior, 
brevior, 
andacior, 
pulchrior, 
pauperior, 



durissimus, 

brevissimus, 

audacissimus, 

pulcherrimus, 

pauperrimus, 



Hard, 
Short, 
Bold, 
Fair, 
Poor, 



harder, 

shorter, 

bolder, 

fairer, 

poorer. 



hardest, 
shortest 
boldest 
fairest, 
poorest 



In the same manner compare, 



Altus, high. 
DuruS; hard. 
Capax, capacious. 
Creber, frequent. 
Firmus, strong. 
Piger, slow 



Felix, happy. 
Lentus, slow. 
Gravis, heavy. 
Integer, entire. 
Fortis, brave. 
Velox, swift 



Levis, light. 
Sapiens, wise. 
Vehemens, vehement 
Prudens, prudent. 
Liber, /rec. 
Doctus. learned 
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Pos. Camp. Sup, 
Bonus, melior, optimus; Good, 
Magnus, major, maximus; Greaty 
Malus, pejor, pessimus; Bad, 
Multus, plus, n. plurimus; Muck, 
Parvus, minor, minimus; Little, 


better, best, 
greater^ greatest 
worse, worst, 
more, most, 
less, least. 



Obs. Plus has only the neuter in the singular. In the plu- 
ral it is regular, and is declined as, § 21. 4. Exc. 

1. The following Adjectives form the Superlative in -linw^: 

faciUimus. 
gracillimut. 



Facllis, easy. 
Gracilis, lean. 
Humilis, low. 
Imbecillis, weak. 
Similjs, like. 



facilior, 

gracilior, 

humilior, 

imbecillior, 

similior, 



humillimus. 

imbeciUimat. 

simillimas. 



2. The following Adjectives have the Comparative reg^ar, 
but the Superlative irregular. 



Citer, near J citerior, 

Dexter, Hgkt, dextcrior, 

Exter, otUward, exterior, 

loferus, loWf inferior, 

IntSrus, inward, interior, 

Maturus, ripe, maturior, 

PostSrus, behind, posterior, 

Sinister, left. sinisterior, 

Superus, high, superior, 

Vetus, old, vcterior, 

Note, — Dives, rich, has commonly (2t<ior and ditissimut, for its 
Comparative and Superlative ; contracted fur divitior and divi.is' 
nrnus. 

3. Compounds in dtais, fiais, loquus, and volus, form the 
Comparative in -entior, and the Superlative in -entisstmus. 



citlmus. 

dextlmiis. 

extremus, or extlmus. 

inf imuS; or imns. 

intimns. 

maturrimns, or matnrisslmus 

postremus, or postdmns. 

sinistimus. 

supremus, or summus. 

veterrimus. 



Maledicus, railing, 
Benef icus, beneficent, 
Mirificus, wonderful^ 
Masrnildquus, boasting, 
Benevolus, benevolent. 



maledicentior, 

beneficentlor, 

mirificentior, 

mascniloquentior, 

benevolentior. 

6 



maledicentissimu j 
beneficentisslmas. 
mirificentissimus. 
magniloquentissiisi* w 
benevolentissimus 
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^'ntft.. — Minficus has also mirif icissimus in the Superlative. The 
('ompouuUs of loquus are not found in the Superlative. 

4. The following Adjectives want the Positive: 
Deterior, worse. deterrlmus. Propior, nearer, proxlmus:. 
Ocior, swifter, oc'sslmus. Ulterior, /ar/Aer, ulttmus. 
Prior, former, primus. 

5. The following Adjectives want the Comparative : 
Inclytus, renowned, inclytisslmus. Par, equals parissimus. 
Invictus, invincible, invictissimus. Persuasus, persuaded, per- 
Meritus, deserving, meritisslmus. suasisslmus. 

Novus, new, novissimus. Sacer, sacred, sacerrlmus. 

Nuperus, late, nuperrlmus. 

6. The following Adjectives want the Superlative : 

Adolescens, young, adolescentior. Opimus, rick, opimior. 

Diuturnus, /a«h'ng, diuturnior. Vroiius, bending down , "proniofr. 

Insrens, Awge, ingenlior. Satur,/tt//, saturior. 

Juvenis, young, junior. Senex, old, senior. 

yote. — The Superlative of juvSnis, or adolescens, is supplied by 
minimus natu, the youngest ; senex takes maxUnus natu, the oldest 

7. Almost all Adjectives in 'His, (penult long,) -dlis^ and 
'Wis, want the Superlative ; as, civtlis^ civilior, civil 5 regdlis 
regalior, regal ; fidnlis, -ior, lamentable. 

Note. — Some Adjectives of these terminations have the superlative 
also ; as aquilis^frugilisj hospitilis, liberdlis, vocili — affabilis^ ama- 
bilis, hab'dis, ignobilis, mirabilis, mobilis, mtUabilis, nobilis^ stabilis. 

Some Adjectives of other terminations also want the Superlative : 
as, arcanus, -tor, secret ; declivis, -ior, bending downwards j longin^ 
quus, 'ior, far oflf ; propinquus, -ior, near j salvtaris, healthful, salu^ 
tarior. 

Anterior, former, and sequior, worse, are found only in the compa- 
rative. 

Nequam, worthless (indeclinable,) has nequior, nequissimus, 

8. Many Adjectives, which are capable of having their sig 
nification increased, do not admit of comparison : as, 

Albus, white ; almus, gracious ; eginus, needy j lacer, torn ; memor 
mindful ; mints, wonderful ; precox, early ripe ; sospes, safe, &e. 
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Paruciples in -rus and -dtu, and Adjectives in -ivus, -inttf, ^drvs aad 
'imua: Ai^yfugitlvuSf rm^hi^e ; matutinus, early; candna, «bnU , Jf. 
gtlimiu^ lawful. 

Adjectives compounded with Nonns and Verbs : as, versicHloTf of 
various colors ; deg-ner^ degenerating ; pesiiftr^ poisonous, &c. 

Diminutives, which, in themselves, involve a sort of comparison . 
at, tenellust somewhat tenJer ; majuscfiluSf somewhat big. 

9. Adjectives, in which a vowel precedes •«*, except -^tiux, form i>»e 
Comparative by patting magu before the Positive ; and the Supei 
lative, by putting valde or maxfme before it : as, arduus, high ; ma- 
gU ar^im«,higber ; valde, or maxime arduus, highest, or very high. 



§ 27. DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

Derivative Adjectives are formed chiefly from nouns, from 
other adjectives, and from verbs. 

1. Those derived from nouns are called Denominatives. 
They are such as aureus^ golden; capi/dlis, capital, relating 
to the life ; puerViSy boyish ; animdsusy full of courage, &c. 

, from aurujny caputs puer^ animus, &c. 

2. Those derived from adjectives are also called denomina- 
tives ; they are chiefly diminutives ; as, dulcicQlus, sweetish ; 
duriuscUlus, somewhat hard, &c. from dulcis, durus, &c. 

3. Adjectives derived from verbs are called Verbal adjec- 
tives. They commonly end in -hundus, -tduSy -&i/w, -i/i>, 
'if ills, and -ax; as, errahundus, given to wandering; rapi' 
duny rapid ; credibilis, credible ; fiexthilis, easy to be bent ; 
ficiitiuSy feigned; capaz, capacious, &c. from erro^ rapio^ 
credo, flecto, Jingo, capio, &c. 

4. Participles divested of the idea of time and expressing 
merely a quality, become adjectives, and are capable of com- 
parison; as, ffmrtTW, fond of ; amantior, amanlissimus; doC' 
his, learned ; doctior, dociisstmus. These are called parii- 
cipial Adjectives, 

Adjectives are also derived from adverbs and prepositions » 
as, hodierftus, conirarius, &c. from hodie, contra, &c. 
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§ 28. OF PRONOUNS. 
A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun. 

In Latin there are eighteen simple pronouns, namely, EgOy 
tUj sui; illey ipse, isle, hie, isj quisy qui; meuSf iuus, suus^ 
noster, vester; nostras , vestras and cujas. 

Of these, Ego, iu, sui, are substantive or personal pro- 
nouns, the rest are adjectives. 

SUBSTANTIVE OR PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

The Substantive or Personal pronouns take the gender of 
tlie noun for which they stand, and are thus declined: 

Ego, /. First Person. M, or F. 

Shigular, Plural. 

/, N. nos. We. 

of me, G, nostrum, or nosto,* of us. 

to me, D, nobis, to us. 

me, Ac. nos, • us. 

Ah. me, with ^c. me. Ab. nobis, with, ^c. 2cs. 

Tu, thou, Second Person, M, or F. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. tu, thou or you, N. vos, ye, or youy 

G. tui, of thee, or of you, G. vestrum, or vestri, of you, 
D. tibi, to thee, or to you, D. vobis, to lou, 

Acie, thee, or you, /c. vos, you, 

V. tu, O thou, or O yofu, V. vos, O ye, or you, 

Ab. te, with, ^c. thee, or you, Ab, vobis, with ^c. you, 

Sui, q/" himself, of herself , of itself. Third Person. 
M. F. N. Reflexive. 
Singular. Plural. 

^V. — - -^^ -T "" ■ 

G, sui, of himself, ^c. G. sui, of themselves, 

D. sibi, to himself, ^c. D. sibi, to themselves, 

-4c.se, himself, ^c. Ac. se, themselves, 

Ab. se, with ^c. himself, ^c, Ab, se, with, ^c, themselves. 
• No9trvm,ifutrufn,Ot, subjective; nottri^ vestri, obiective, §106, Obt, 1 



N. 


ego, 


G. 


mei. 


D. 


mihi. 


Ac, 


.me, 


V. 
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Obs, 1. In all speech three things are implied, the person 
speaking, the person spoken to, and the person or thing sp**- 
ken of. These are called in Grammar the Jirst^ second and 
third persons; and the pronouns representing them are call- 
ed Personal Pronouns. 

Obs, 2. The pronoun of the first person is EgOy I J of the 
second Tuy thou or you ; of the third Suiy of himself, of 
herself, of itself. Also the adjective pronouns, ipse, Hhy 
iste, is, and hie, without a substantive, in the gender of the 
nouns represented by them, and with the general meaning of 
he, she, it, may be called Substantive or Personal Pronouns. 

Note.^'^ Thou'' and " thee" are used as the rendering of tu and its 
cases in the aingnlar, only in solemn addresses, or to mark special 
emphasis or contempt. In ordinary discourse it is tranalated by 
" you." See £ng. Gram § 15. 4. 

Obf 3. The third personal pronouns, though all translated 
by one term in English,* differ from each ouer in meaning 
and use, as follows : 

1st. Sui is used only in the oblique cases and in a reflexive sense, 
referring to the main subject of the sentence,! and consequently in- 
dicatingno change of subject; as, Cato se occiditf ** Cato killed him- 
self j" Cato dixit ee esse Cas&re feliciorem. "Cato said that he 
(Cato) was more happy than Caesar."— But when the pronoun re- 
fers to another word, and there is consequently a transition from the 
principle to a subordinate subject, some of the other pronouns tile, 
iste, is J must be used* thus, the above sentence ; " Cato said that he 
was a happier man than Caesar ;" if the word '' he'' did not refer 
to Cato, but to some "Other person, ilium or eum, and not se would be 
used ; thus, CcUo dixit illum, &.c. 

Exc, Sui and its corresponding possessive pronoun <«»«, are some- 

* The want of different pronouns of the third person in Enelish, 
is frequently the cause of ambiguity, which never can occur in Latin 
or Greek. Thus if we say, ** Lysias promised his father never to 
abandon his friends ;" it is impossible to tell from this sentence whose 
friends are meant, — whether those of Lysias or of his father. If the 
former, " his'* in Latin would be suos; if the latter, " ejusj" and if 
the latter in a special manner, *' ipsius." 

t The main subject is generally the nominative to the leading verb, 
as in the above examples. Sometimes, however, the construction 
requires it to be in a different case ; as, Jib Antonio admonitus sum 
ut mane sibi adessem, here the leading subject is Antonio in the Abla 
tive, and to this, of course, sibi refers ; so in the following : " Est 
l^id** homini suo animo obsequi," the principal subject is " homini, 

*6 
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t.in«;8 used when the reference is not to be primary, but to a subordi- 
nate subject ; but this is never done by gooi writers when it would 
cause ambiguity. The most common cases of this usage are : — 
1st. When the primary subject is in the first or second person to 
which of course aui, being the third, cannot refer ; as, ilium ocddi 
9U0 gladiOf I slew him with his own sword. 2d. After quisque or 
unvsquisque ; as, situm cuique tribuunt, " they give every man his 
own.*' 3d. When the word to which stats refers stands immediate- 
ly or almost immediately before it j as, hunc cives sui ex urbe ejecerunt; 
" his fellow citizens banished him from the city," 4lh. When the 
noun with which snus agrees is coupled with another by cum; as, eum 
cum suis rebus dimiserunt ; " they dismissed him with his effects." 

2d. Ipse is applicable to any of the three persons, and, — in the no- 
minative case, is used when either the primary or the subordinate 
subject is again introduced with emphasis, in a subsequent or subor- 
dinate clause, or in the next sentence ; as, Lycurgus nihil ulla lege 
in alios sanxit, cujus non ipse primus in se documenta daret ; ** Ly- 
curgus bound nothing by any law upon others, of which he did not 
first give an instance in himself;" here ipse refers to Lycurgus^ the 
primary subject. In the following sentence, ipsi refers to the subor- 
nate, and ipse to the principal subject ; CcBsar ad prtefectos — mittit 
qui nuncidrent ne kostes pralio lacessirent ; et si ipsi lacessBrentur. 
sustinerent quoad ipse acccssisset. Caesar, IV. 11. 

In the obliqne cases, ipse hardly ever refers to the main subject, 
(this being the proper office of sui,) but to the subordinate when that 
is to be expressed with emphasis, and distinguished from the primary 
or any other subject previously expressed j as, Senatus dixit non sua 
negli^igentid-, sed ipsius (Pompeji.) subito adventu factum. " The 
senate said that it happened not through any nes:ligence on their part 
but owing to his (Pompey's) sudden arrival." Instances however oc- 
cur in which the oblique cases refer to the principal subject, but 
these are rare, and such as to create no ambiguity. 

3d. JllCfistejisj and hie, in all genders are used as pronouns, of the 
third person, and are all rendered he, she, or it, as the word which 
they represent may require. In the nominative they are applicable 
equally to the main or to the subordinate subject But in the ob- 
lique cases, with few exceptions, they refer to the subordinate only. 
Ille mean* he, referring to a person at a distance from the speaker j 
hie means he, referring to a person near the speaker ; iste means he. 
denoting a person near to, or mentioned by, the person spoken to ; is 
means he, in a more general way,, and very often designates a person 
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01 thing not previously mentioned, but irhich is described in m sue- 
ceeJing clause Tvitfa the relative. These distinctions may be iUus 
Iraled thus : 

Ille venit, he (the person formerly spoken of,) has come. 

Iste venity he (the person of whom you spoke,) has come. 

1$ venit f he has come. 

Hie venit, he (the person present or just spoken of,) has come. 

In the use of these pronouns, however, these distinctions are not 
always strictly observed ', Ille and is, especially are often used indis- 
criminately, and in the same sentence apparently for the sake of 
Euphony or variety of expression. 

I»te is often used as an expression of worthlessness or contempt. 

Obs. 4, The personal pronouns are rendered emphatic by an* 
nexing the definite ipse, and the syllable ^met or -f c separate- 
ly or variously combined; as, ego ipse, ego met ^ tute,nosmet' 
ipsi, &c. Se the accusative and ablative of ;/£e is often dou- 
bled, as sese. When the preposition cum is used with the 
ablative of the personal pronouns, it is commonly annexed; 
as, mecum, tecum, secuin, rolisann^ &c. 

06«. 5. In the accusative plural with inters or after an active verb 
with invicem, se is used as a reciproccU pronoun; as, Fratres inter M 
similes, *' Brothers like each other." Brutus et Aruns se inviccm oc« 
ciderunt, '' Brutus and Aruns slew each other.** 



§ 29. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

Adjective Pronouns are declined with three 
genders, to agree with their substantives in these 
accidents. 

Adjective Pronouns may be divided into Pos- 
sessive, Demonstrative, Definite, Relative^ Jntenroga- 
tive. Indefinite, and Patrial. 



« 30. I. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

The Possessive Pronouns are derived from the 
Substantive as follows : 



Mens, 


-a, 


•nm, 


Tuus, 


-a, 


-um. 


Suus, 


•a, 


•um, 


Nosier, 


•ra, 


•rum, 


Vester, 


-ra, 


-ram, 
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my J my own, from ego. 

thy, thy own, " tu. 

his, her, its, hit oum, Sfc. " sui. 

our, our oun, " nos. 

your, your own, " vos 

Obs, 1. In signification, Possessive Pronouns corresponi] 
to the genitive of their primitives, for which they may be 
considered as a substitute 5 thus, /ra/er mei, " the brother of 
me," and mens f rater, " my brother," mean the same thing, 
and hence they may often be rendered as the genitive; as, 
suo papulique Romaiii beneficio, " by the kindness of himself, 
and of the Roman people." Cass. 

Obs. 2. In form, they are regular adjectives of the first and 
second declension. Mens, tuus and suus are declined like 
bonus, § 20. 1 ; except that mens has mi, seldom meus, in the 
vocative singular masculine. Noster and Vester are declin- 
ed like ater, § 20. 3. 

Obs. 3. Suus like its primitive sui, (§ 28. Exc.) is used in a reflex- 
ive sense, referring to the subject of the main verb in the sentence, 
and must be rendered into English in the gender and number of that 
subject without regard to the noun with which it stands ; thus, suam 
^emfamiliaremperdiderunt, " they squandered their property ;" here 
suam, though singular, to agree with rem, must be rendered" their, ^* 
because it refers to the plural subject of perdidsrunt Ilia suos fra- 
tres dilexit, " she loved Acr brothers." 

When the reference is not to the subject of the main verb but to 
some other third person the possessive is expressed in Latin, not by 
suus, but by the genitives of ille, ipse, iste, is and hie, thus, ejus rem 
familiarem rapuirunt, " they plundered his properly." Suos amicos 
amat, means ** he loves his own friends f ejus amicos amat, is " he 
loves his friends,'' meaning (not his own, but) the friends of soB^e 
other person to whom ejus refers. 



§ 31. II. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Demonstrative Pronouns are such as point 
out with precision a person or thing already known. 

They are, hie, this ; ille, iste, is, that. They are declined 
as follows : 



§»1 
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HiG, HiEC, HOC, 


this; Plural, Mew. 






Singular. 




Plural. 




M. 


F. 


N. 


M. P. 


N 


N. hie, 


hsc, 


hoc. 


N. hi, hift, 


hsc. 


G hi jus, 


hujus, 
huic, 


hujus. 


G. horum, h&runii 


hOrum, 


D. hi ic, 


huic, 


D. his, his, 


his, 


-4c. Ill nc, 


hanc, 


hoc, 


Ac. hos, has, 


haec, 


7. } c, 


haec, 


hoc. 


V. hi, h(B, 


haee, 


Ab, hoc, 


hac, 


hoc. 


Ab. his, his, 


his. 




Iljle, illa, illud, that; Plural}/^05e« 






Singular. 




Plural. 




M. 


F. 


N. 


M. F. 


N. 


ZV. ille, 


ilia, 


illud, 


N. illi, ill®. 


ilk. 


G. illius 


, illius, 


illius, 


* G. illoruin, illftrum 


, illOrum 


i). illi, 


illi. 


illi. 


D. illis, illis. 


illis, 


^c. ilium 


, illam, 


illud. 


Ac. illos, illas, 


ilia, 


V. ille, 


ilia, 


illud, 


V. illi, ill», 


ilia, 


ili. illo, 


ilia, 


illo. 


Ab. illis, illis, 


illis. 




Iste, that; is 


declined like ille. 






Is, £A, ID, that; Plural, those. 






Singular. 




Plural. 




M. 


F. 


N. 


M. F. 


N, 


N. is, 


ca, 


id, 


N. ii, eae. 


ca. 


G ejus, 


ejus. 


e us. 


G. eorum, e&rum. 


eOrum, 


D. ei, 


ei. 


el, 


D. iis,or eis, lis, or eis, iis or els 


^c. eum, 


earn. 


id. 


Ac. eos, eas. 


ei, 


F. — 


— 


— 


V. — — 


_ 


Ab, eo, 


ea. 


eo. 


Ab. iisyor eis, iis,or eis, iis,or eia 



From is and the syllable -dem is formed fcfem, eadem^ tdem^ 
'< the same^^ which is thus declined : 
Singular. 





M. 


F. 


N. 


N. 


idem, 


ealem, 


idem, 


G. 


ejusdem, 


ejusdem, 


ejusdem, 


D. 


eidem, 


eidein. 


eidem. 


Ac eundem, 


eandem. 


idem. 


V. 


idem. 


eidcm, 


idem. 


Ab. eodem, 


e&dem. 


eodem. 






•See §20. Note.o 
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Plural. 
M. F. N. 

N, ildem, esedem, eadem, 

G, eOrundem, e^rundem, eorundem, 

1). eisdem, or iisdem, &c. 

Ac, eosdem, easdem, eadem, 

F. ildem, esBdem, eadem, 

Ab, eisdem, or iisdem, &c. 
Ohs, 1. When two persons or things are spoken of, ille 
refers to the former, hie to the latter. When three are spo- 
ken of, ille refers to the first, hie, to the last, and iste to the 
intermediate. 

Ohs. 2. Hie means "this," referring to something near 
the speaker or just spoken of. Ille " that," refers to some- 
thing at a distance or before spoken of. Iste " that," refers 
to something near, or belonging to, or some way connected 
with the person spoken to. Is, " that," is less precise in 
its reference than the other demonstratives, being not confin- 
ed to sometliing known or already spoken of, but is often 
used to point out that which is to be farther described ; as, 
ed legione quant secum habibat, " with that legion which he 
had with him." 

WTien followed by ut or qui, is has the sense of talis 
*' such ;" 3S,NjBque enim tu is C5, qui (or ut) quid sis nescias, 
" neither art thou such a one as to be ignorant of what you 
are." With que it gives emphasis to the clause to which it 
refers ; thus, idque " and that too," " especially," equivalent 
to the Greek *• xat Taura." 

Obs. 3. Hie, and some cases of the other demonstratives, 
are rendered emphatic by adding ce ; as, hicee, hujusce, 
huncee, &c. When 7ie interrogative is also added, ce is chang- 
ed into ei; as hiecine, hoscine, &c. 

Obs. 4. From ille and iste with hic^ are formed the com- 
pounds illic and isthic or istic, used in some of the cases for 
ille and iste, but with greater emphasis. 
Istie is thus declined, 
Singular. Plural. 

M. F. N. M. F. N. 

N. istic, istaec, istoc, N. ) 

ilc. istunc, istanc, istunc, Ac, \ 
^. istoc, istac, istoc. 

Illic is declined in the same manner. 



istiBo. 
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§ 32. m. THE DEFINITE PRONOUN. 

The Definite Pronoun ipse is used to give a clo- 
ser or more definite signification of a person or 
thing; as, Ad ipsam portam accessity "he came up 
to the gate itself;" or " the very gate." It is thus 
declined : 



Singular. 




Plural. 


M. F. 


N. 


M. F. N. 


N. ipse, ipsa, 
G. ipsius, ipslus, 
D. ipsi, ipsi, 
Ac. ipsum, ipsam, 
F. 


ipsum, 
ipslus, 
ipsi, 
ipsum. 


N. ipsi, ipsae, ipsa, 
G. ipsorum,ips&rum,ip6&rum, 
D. ipsis, ipsis, ipsis, 
Ac. ipsos, ipsas, ipsa, 


Ab, ipso, ipsa. 


ipso. 


Ab. ipsis, ipsis, ipsis. 



§ 33. IV. RELATIVE PRONOUN. 

The Relatfve Pronoun is one that relates to 
a noun or pronoun going before it, called the an- 
tecedent. It is thus declined. 

Qui, quje, quod, who, wkichy that. 

Plural. 
N. M. F. N. 

quod, N. qui, quae, quae, 

cujus, G. quorum, quftrum, quOrum, 
cui, D. queis,(7r quibus, &c. 
quod, ^c. quos, quas, qusB, 

quo. Ab. queis, or quibus, &c. 



M. 
N. qui, 
G. cujus, 
D. cui, 
Ac. quern, 

Y' 

Ab. quo, 



Singular. 
F. 
quae, 

, cujus, 
cui, 
quam. 



qua, 



For the construction of the relative, see § 99. 

Obs. 1. Qui is sometimes used for the ablative singular in 
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al] genders, seldom for the plural. To all forms of the Ab- 
lative, cu?n is frequently annexed ; as, quocum^ quihusouiriy &c. 

Ohs. 2. Qutamgue, or quicumque and quivisy also used as 
relatives (§ 99, Obs. 7.) are declined like qui. 



§ 34. V. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN. 

The Interrogative Pronoun is used in asking 
a question; as, quis fecit? " who did it ?" 
The interrogatives are, 

Quis ? \ . ., L . f Ecquis ? ^ 

Quisnam f J Ecquisnam ? > is any one f 

Cujas ? of what country f 
The simple interrogative quis, is thus declined. 

Quis, qu^, quod, or quid ? Who ? tohich ? what ? 
Singular, PhiraL 

M. F. N. M. F. N. 

N. quis, quae, quod, or quid,iV. qui, quae, quae, 

G. cujus,cujus, cujus, G, quorum, quarum, quorum, 

D. cui, cui, cui, D, quels, or quibus, &c. 

ilc. quem,quam, quod, orquid,i4c. quos, quas, quae, 

Ab. quo, qua, quo. Ab. quels, or quibus, &c. 

For the inflection of the compound interrogatives, see § 37. 2. 

Obs. 1. All interrogative pronouns used in a dependent 
clause and without a question are ind^nites, ^ 35. as 
nescio quis sit, '* I know not who he is." In this sense, qui 
is often used for quis; as, qui sit aperit, ** he shews whc 
he is." So also such adjectives as quarUus, qudlis, &c. 

Obs. 2. Quod in the neuter gender, as an adjective, com- 
monly agrees with its noun ; as, quod ben^cium est in hoc ? 
" what kindness is in this ?" Quid, as a substantive, common- 
ly governs its noun in the genitive 5 as, quid beneficii est in 
koci 
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Obs. 3. Cujus, -a, -um^ " whose," used instead of the ge- 
nitive of quts is defective. The parts in use are as follows : 



Singular. 
M. P. N. 


Plural. 
M. F. 


N. cujus, cuja, cujum, N. cuji, cujae, 

-4c. cujum, cujam, Ac. cujas 

Ab. cuja, 

Obs. 4. Cujas, " of what country," is declined like au 
adjective of one termination, § 21. 1. Norn, cujasy Gen. cu- 
jatis, &c. 



§ 35. VI. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

The Indefinite Pronouns are such as denote 
persons or things indefinitely, without indicating 
a particular individual. Besides the interrogatives 
used indefinitely, they are, 

Aliquis, sojne one. Qaispiam, some one. 

Siqai8,(^ any one. Unusquisque, each one. 

Nequis, lett any^ no one. Quidam, a certain one. 

Quisque, each one, every one. ^uilibet, > , 

Quisquam, any one. Quivis, J ^ ^ '^ 

For the inflection of these, see § 37. 1. 2. 3. 



§ 36. VII. PATRIAL PRONOUNS. 

The Patrial Pronouns are those which have reference to 
one's country. They are nostras, " of our country $ " ves» 
tras, " of your country." They are both adjectives of one 
termination. Norn, nostras. Gen. nostratis, &c. § 21. 1. 



§ 37. COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 

The compound pronouns all belong to some of the classes 
above enumerated. 

7 
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§37 



In the compounds of qui and quis, qiii is always the first 
part ; quis is sometimes the first part and sometimes the last 
pj»rt of the word compounded. 

1. The compounds of qui are quicunqve, "whosoever;" 
qtiidamy "some;" quilibet^ quivis, "anyone;" "whom you 
please." They are decliried by adding the termination to 
the different cases and numbers of qui; thus, 



QuicuNQUE, whosoever, whatsoever. 
Singular. 
M. F. ^ N. • 

N. quicunque, quaecunque, quodcunque, 

G. cujuscunque, cujuscunque, cujuscunque, &c. 

• Plural. 

N* quicunque, quaecunque, quaecunque, 

G. quorumcunque, qu&rumcunque, quorumcunque. &c* 

So, 

Quidam, quaedam, quoddam, or quiddam. 
Quilibet, quaelibet, quodlibet, or quidlibet, 
Quivis, quasvis, quodvis, or quidvis. 

Note. — Before -danif m is changed into n ; as, quendaniy qudrun- 
daWf &c. 

2. The compounds of quis, when quis is put first, are quis- 
nam, "who?" quispiam, quisquam, "any one;" quisque 
" every one ;" and quisquis, " whosoever." 

QuisNAM, who, which, what ? 
Singular. 



M. 

N. quisnam, 
G. cujusnam, 
D. cuinam, 
Ac, quemnam, 

V. 

Ah. quOnam, 



F. 

quaenam, 
cujusnam, 
cuinam, 
quamnam, 

qulinam. 



N. 

quodnam, or quidnam, 
cujusnam, 
cuinam, 
quodnam, or quidnanii 

quonam. 



y 
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N. quinam, 
G. quorumnam, 
D. quibusnam, 
Ac, quosnam, 
V. 



Plural. 
qusnum, 
quftrumnam, 
quibusnam, 
quasnam, 



qusnam, 
quOrumnam, 
quibtignam, 
qusenam, 



Ab, quibusnam, quibusnam, quibusnam. 

So decline. 
Quispiam, qu8Bpiam, quodpiam, or quidpiam, 

Quisquam, qusequam, quodquam, orquidquam. 

Quisque, qusque, quodque, or quidque. 

Quisquis, ' quidquid, or quicquid. 

Obs, 1. Quisquam has quenquam in the accusative, with- 
out the feminine. The plural is scarcely used ; quicque is 
also used for quidque. Quisquis has no feminine termination 
except in the Ablative, and the Neuter only in the Nomina- 
tive and Accusative. The following are the parts in use. 
Singular, 
F. N. 



M. . 
iV. quisquis, 
Ac. quemquem, 
Ab. quoquo^ 



quidquid, or quicquid, 
quidquid, or quicquid , 
quoquo. 



quaqua, 

The Plural has Nom. Masc. quiqui^ and Dat. quibusquu 
bus. Quisquis is sometimes used for the feminine. 

3. The compounds of quis when quis is put last, have q\ia 
in the Nom. Sing. Fem. and in the Nom. and Accusative Plu- 
ral Neuter. These are, 

Allquis, same, Namqnts, whether any t 

Ecqais, whether any f Siquis, \f any. 

Neqnis, lest any. 
The last three are often written separately ; as, ne quis, 
num quiSf St quis.. These pronouns are thus declined : 

Si7igular. 
M. F. N. 

N. aliquis, aliqua, aliquod, or aliquid, 

G. alicujus, alicujus, alicujus, 

D alicui, alicui, alicui, 

Ac. aliquem, aliquam, aliquod, or aliquid, 

V. aliquis, aliqua, aliquod, or aliquid, , 

Ab, aliqur. aliquSl, aliqu5. 
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Plural. 




F. 


N. 


aliquae, 


aliqua. 


aliijuarum, 


aliquorum, 


aliquibus, 


aliquibus, 


aliquas, 


aliqua, 


aliquse, 


aliqua, 


aliquibus, 


aliquibus. 



§^ 



M. 

iV. aliqui, 
G. aliquOrum, 
D. aliquibus^ 
Ac. aliquos, 
F. aliqui, 
Ab, aliquibus, 

Note. Ecquis and siquU have sometimes qua in the nominative 
sinsular feminine. 

Obs. 2. Some of these are twice compounded ; as, ecguis-^ 
nam, ecqu(B7iam^ ecqiwdnam, or ecquid?iam, "who?" unus- 
Qiiisque, unaqiiceque, unuwquodque, or unumquidque^ " every 
one;" Gen. uyiiuscujusque, &c. The former is scarcely de- 
clined beyond the Nom. Sing, and the latter wants the Plural. 

Obs» 3. All these compounds want the vocative, except 
quisque, aliquis, quilibet and quicunque. They have seldom 
if ever qticis, but quibus in the Dative and Ablative Plural. 



* 38. OF THE VERB. 

A Verb is a word used to express the actf 
being J or state of its subject. 

Obs. 1. The use of the verb in simple propositions is to 
affirm. That of which it affirms is called its subject, and, if 
a noun or pronoun, is usually in the nominative case. But 
when the verb is in the infinitive, its subject is put in the 
accusative. 

1 . Verbs are of two kinds, Transitive and In- 
transitive ; (Also called Active and Neuter.^) 

* These two classes comprehend all the verbs in any language. Ac- 
cording to this division, Transitive verbs include those only which denote 
transitive action ; i. e., action passing over from, or done by, one person 
or thing to another ; and Intransitive verbs, those which have nothing 
transitive in their meaning, but which represent their subject in a certain 
state or condition, and nothing more. For this purpose not only are the 
terms Transitive and Intransitive more expressive and appropriate than 
Active and Neuter^ but their use relieves the term ** Active^ to be em. 
ployed solely as the name of the form called the Active Voice; and the term 
' Neuter** to be appropriated to the gender of nouns. E. G, App. III. 5. 
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2. A Transitive (or Active) verb expresses an 
act done by one person or thing to another, ll 
has two forms, called the Active and Passive voice. 
§41. 

3. An iNTRANSiTrvE (or Neuter) verb expresses 

beingy or a state of beings or action confined to the 

actor. It is commonly without the passive form. 

Obs. 2. The verbs that express being simjAy /in Latin, are 
siim^fioj existOj signifying in general " to be," or ** exist," 
The slate of being expressed by intransitive verbs may be 
a state of rest ; as, dormio^ I sleep ; or of motion,* as cado^ I 
fall ; or of action, as curro, I run. 

Obs, 3. The action expressed by an intransitive verb does 
not, like the action expressed by a transitive verb, pass over 
from the agent or actor to an object. It has no immediate rela- 
tion to anything beyond its subject, which it represents in a 
certain state or condition, and nothing more ; and hence they 
may always be distinguished thus : A transitive verb always 
requires an object to complete the sense ; as, amo te, I love 
thee ; the intransitive verb does not, but the sense is com- 
plete without such an object ; as. sedeo^ I sit ; airro, I run. 

Obs, 4. Many verbs considered intransitive in Latin are 
translated by verbs considered transitive in English ; as 
placeoj I please ; obedio, I obey ; credo, I believe, &c. 

Obs. 5. Many verbs are used sometimes in a transitive, 
and sometimes in an intransitive sense. Such are fugio, in-' 
clino, timeo, &r. ; as, fuge dexirum littus (tr .) " avoid the right 
hand shore ;" tempusfugii,{miT,)^*^ time flies ;" timeo Danaos, 
(tr.) ** I dread the Greeks," timeo (intr.) " I am afraid." 

Obs. 6. Verbs usually intransitive assume a transitive 
sense when a word of similar signification with the verb 
itself is introduced as its object ; as, vivere vitam, •* to 
live a life ;" jurare jusjurandum, ** to swear an oath." 

Obs, 7. When we wish to direct the attention, not so much to 
any particular act of the subject of discourse, as to the employ- 
ment or state of that subject, the object of the act — not being 
important — is omitted, and the transitive verb assumes the 
character of an intransitive; thus, in the sentence, |?wer legit 

7* 
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**toe bov reads ;" nothing more is indicated than the pre- 
sent state or employment of puer, " the boy," and the verb has 
obviously an intransitive sense : Still, an object is necessarily- 
implied, as he who reads must read something. But when 
we say puer legit HomErum, " the boy reads Homer," the 
attention is directed to a particular act, terminating on a 
certain object, " Homlrum^^^ and the verb has its proper 
transitive sense. 



^ 39. DIFFERENT KINDS OF VERBS. 

Though the Division of Verbs into Transitive and Intran- 
sitive, comprehends all the verbs in any language, yet from 
something peculiar in their form or signification, they are 
characterized by different names, expressive of this peculi- 
arity. The most common of these are the following, viz: 
Regular^ Irregular, Deponent, Common^ Defective, Imperson- 
al, Redundant, Frequentative, Inceptive, and Desiderative, 

1. Regular Verbs are those in which the se- 
condary parts are formed from the primary, ac- 
cording to certain rules. § 51. 

Note. — Under these are included Tranaitivey Intransitive, Deponent, 
and Common verbs belonging to the four conjugations. 

2. Irregular Verbs are those in which some 
of the secondary parts are not formed from the pri- 
mary, according to rule. § 83. 

3. Deponent Verbs under a passive form have 
ap active signification. § 72. 

4. Common Verbs under a passive form have 
an active or passive signification. § 72. 

5. Defective Verbs want some of their parts. 
§84. 

6. Impersonal Verbs are used only in the third 
person singular. § 86. 
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7. Redundant Verbs have more than one form 
of the same part. § 87. 

8. Frequentative Verbs express repeated ac- 
tion. § 88. 1. 

9. Inceptive Verbs mark the beginning or con- 
tinued increase of an action. § 88. 2. 

10. Desiderative Verbs denote desire or in- 
tention of doing. § 88. 3. The three last are al- 
ways derivatives. § 88. 



§ 40. INFLECTION OF VERBS. 

To the inflection of Verbs belong Voices^ 
Moodsy Tenses, Numbers^ and Persons. 

1. The Voices in Latin are two, Active and 
Passive. 

2. The MooDS are four, the Indicative, SvbjunC" 
tive. Imperative and Infinitive. 

3. The Tenses are six, the Present, Imperfect^ 
Perfect, Pluperfect, Future and Future-Perfect. 

4. The Numbers are two, Singular and Plural. 

5. The Persons are three. First, Second and 
Third. 

6. Besides these, to the Verb belong Partici- 
ples,, Gerunds and Supines. 

7. The Conjugation of a verb is the arrange- 
ment of its different moods, tenses, &c. according 
to a certain order. Of these, in Latin, there are 
four, called the First, Second, Third and Fourth 
Conjugations. § 51. 
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Ohs. A few verbs in Latin are of more than one conjuga- 
lion, and a few have some of their parts belonging to one 
conjugation, and others to another. 



§ 41. OF VOICE. 

Voice is a particular form of the verb which 
shews the relation of the subject or thing spoken 
of, to the action expressed by the verb. 

The transitive verb,inLatin,has two voices, call- 
ed the Active and Passive. 

1. The Active Voice represents the subject of 
the verb as acting on some object ; as, amo te^ " I 
love thee." 

2. The Passive Voice represents the subject of 
the verb as acted upon ; as, amatury " he is lov- 
ed." 

Obs. 1. In both voices the act expressed by the verb is the 
same, but differently related to the subject of the verb. In 
the active voice the subject is the actor ; in the passivey it is 
i cted upon, as in the above examples. Hence the same idea 
1 lay be expressed with equal propriety in either voice, by 
s mply changing the object of the active voice into the subject 
o: the passive, thus, by the active voice, Ccesar tzcit Gui- 
lt iTTiy " Caesar conquered Gaul;" by the passive, Gallia victa 
es: a CcBsdre, " Gaul was conquered by Caesar. 

This property of the transitive verb enables the speaker or 
wi iter not only to vary his form of expression^at pleasure, 
but also by means of the passive form, to direct the attention 
to the act and the object acted upon when the actor either is 
unknown, or, it may be, unimportant or improper to be men- 
tioned : Thus, " America was discovered and inhabited be- 
fore the days of Columbus." So also the attention may be 
directed by means of the active voice to the act and the actor, 
without regard to the object. See § 38. Obs. 7. 

Obs, 2. Intransitive Verbs from their nature 3o not admit 
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a distinction of voice. They are generally in the form of the 
active voice, but are frequently used in the third person 
singular, passive form, as impersonal verbs. § 85. 3. Depo- 
nent intransitives, however, have the form of the passive. 

Ohs, 3. The passive voice in Latin is often used in a sense 
similar to the middle voice in Greek, to express actively 
what its subject does to^ or for itself; as, dorfec pauci^ qui 
proilio superfuerant, paludt bit sabdereniur, "till the few who 
had survived the battle concealed themselves in the marshes.'* 
Tac. The following are examples of the same kind. Co- 
lumha—fertur in arva volans, Virg, — Nu7ic spicula ver- 
tuntinfeJisi; fact a part termnic pace feruntur. Id — E scojm^ 
lo multa vix arte re vols us — ratevi Sergestus agibat. Id — 
Quis igrtorat^ ii, qui mathematici rocn?tfitr, iJt quanta obscu^ 
rtlate rerum — versentur. Cic. — Cum igifnr vehementius 
inveherltur in caitsain prijicipmn consul Philippus. Id. — 
Cu?n otmies in omni genere scelerum volutentur. Id. 

Circumdat nequidquam humeris, et inutile ferrum, 
Cingitur^ ac densos /er/wr moriturus in hostes. Virg. 
In all such constructions the words '* a 56" may be under- 
stood after the verb* 



§ 42. OF MOODS. 

Mood is the mode or manner of expressing the 
signification of the verb. 

The moods in Latin are four; namely, the In- 
dicative^ Subjunctivey Imperative and Infinitive. 

I. The Indicative Mood expresses what is act- 
ual and certain, in an absolute and indeperident 
manner; as, amo, "I love.'* 

Obs. 1. That which is actual and certain is sometimes ex- 
pressed by the subjunctive mood, but in that case the clause 
expressing it is dependent; 2l8, 7iescit quis sim, "he knows 
not w^ho I CTW." 

II. The Subjunctive Mood is never used to 
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express an absolute and independent assertion, 
but it is used — 

1st. To express a thing in a subordinate clabse, 
dependent upon a preceding verb expressed or un- 
derstood, and connected with it by an adverb, con- 
junction, or indefinite term ; as, 

Nescit quis sim, '' he knows not who I a/n." St redeat videbimtUf 
" if he return we shall see him," &c. Jlccidit tU terga verterent, ** it 
happened that they turned their backs." 

Obs. 2. Thus used the Subjunctive is rendered by tl)e Eng- 
lish indicative or subjunctive; as, Indie, lego^ "I read," 
Subj. quod legam, *' because I read ;" Indie, omnes eum ama' 
cerunt^ all men loved him ; Subj. adeo benerolus erai vt om^ 
?ies eum amarent, " he was so kind that all men loved him;" 
See Eng. Gr. § 22. Obs 2. Thus used it comes under ^ 44. 

2d. It is used potentially to express a thing not 
as actual and certain, but contingent and hypotheti- 
cal^ that is, not as what does, or did, or certain- 
ly ivill take place, but as what may, can, might, or 
should take place in certain circumstances. 

. In other words, it does not assert the positive action or 
state of its subject, but only the liberty^ power ^ will, or duly 
of the subject with respect to the action expressed by the 
verb ; as, legerem si iiecesse esscl, " / would read if it were 
necessary." 

Obs» 3. In the first of these senses, this mood is strictly 
subjunctive and corresponds to the subjunctive mood in Eng- 
lish, though commonly translated by the indicative. In the 
second sense it is evidently potential, and is translated by the 
English potential mood, implying, in the present, the sense of 
way, can, shall, rvill; and in the preterite tenses, the sensed 
might, could, should, would ; as, amem, " I may or can 
love," quisquam Junonis numen adOret, ^''loill any one 
adorc,^^ &c. Ccesar nascetur, fainam qui term i net astris, 
*^ Ccesar — who shall or will bound^^ &c. 

Obs, 4. This mood is often used in an optative and also in 
an imperative sense ; as, utinam sapercs, " O that thou wert 
wise ;" quod bene vertat, " may it turn out well ;" sic eai^ 
' thus let hw go ;" facias, " do it." See Obt. 5. 
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Obs, 5, When this mood is used in a potential, optatite or 
imperative sense, still it ought to be regarded as strictly sub- 
junctive, having the primary or leading clause evidently un- 
derstood, on which the meaning of the mood in each case de- 
pends. Thus, "I may write," licet mihi ut, or est tit scri- 
ham^ " I shall, or will write ;" fuliXrum est, or trit ut scrt- 
harriy " I should write ;" oportety cequum est ut^ or est cur scrib^^ 
rem, "I should have written ;" opart Sbat, &c. ut scripsissem, 
** O that they were wise ;" peropto utinam super ent ; ** may 
it turn out well ;" precor quod bene vertat, " do it;" fac ut 
facias, " let me do it ;" sine ut faciam, &c. 

Hence it follows that the particular English auxiliary by 
which this mood should be translated, depends, not upon the 
form of the Latin verb, seeing scriberem for example means 
equally, " I might, could, would, or should write," but upon 
the ellipsis to be supplied. What this is, must always be 
gathered from the connexion and sense of the passage. 

Obs. 6. From these observations it will be manifest that 
the Latin subjunctive is in much more extensive use than 
either the subjunctive and potential mood in English, or the 
subjunctive and optative mood in Greek. Indeed, the pro- 
per use and management of this mood, constitutes one of the 
greatest difficulties in this language. For the construction 
of this mood, see § 139. 

Obs, 7. When the ideas of liberty, power, will, obligation, 
duty, &c. involved in the auxiliaries may, can, will, shall, 
might, cmdd, would, should, &c. are to be expressed in an 
absolute, independent, and emphatic manner, the subjunctive 
mood is not used, but separate verbs expressing these ideas 
in the indicative mood. These are such as licet, volo, nolo, 
possum, debeo, &c. thus : 

«' We will go," Ire volumus. 

"They will not go," Ire rudunt, 

"I may come," Mihi vemre licet, 

" I can read," Legere possum, 

( Legere debes, 
" Thou shouldst read," < Ttbi legendum est. 

( Te legere oportet* 
"It might have been done," 1 
(^absolutely and sometimes > FiM potuit. 
contingently.) S 
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Obs. 8. The future indicative is frequently used in depend- 
ent and hypothetical clauses, and consequently in a subjunc- 
tive sense; as, si juhlhis faciam^ "if you order me, I will 
do it;" equivalent to sijubeas, &c. 

III. The Imperative Mood commands, exhorts, 
entreats, or permits; as, scribe, "write thou;" 
itOj " let him go." 

Ohs. 9. The present subjunctive is very often used instead 
of the imperative, especially in forbidding, after ne, nemo^ 
nullus^ &c. as, Valeas^ " farewell ;" ne noceas puero, " hurt 
not the boy ;" No, 4 and 5. Besides this, the future and fu- 
ture perfect indicative, and the perfect subjunctive are also 
used imperatively. See § 44. V. 1, and VI. 3. § 45. III. 4, 

IV. The Infinitive Mood expresses the meaning 
of the verb ifi a general manner, without any dis- 
tinction of person or number; as, scribere^ "to 
write ;" scripsisse, " to have written ;" scribi^ " to 
be written." 



§ 43. OF THE TENSES. 

Tenses are certain forms of the verb which 
serve to point out the distinctions of time. 

Time is naturally divided into the Present, •Past and Fm- 
ture, and an action may be represented either as incomplete 
and continuing, or, as completed at the time spoken of. 
This gives rise to six tenses, which are expressed in Latin by 
distinct forms of the verb, thus : 

,^ \ Action continuing; as, scrihoj "I write, I am writing," PretewL 

rKssmr^ Action completed; as, scrt>s«, "I have written." Perjea. 

p S Action continuing ; as, scWie&am, •' I was writing." Imperf. 

* ( Action completed ; as, scrtp«eram, " I had written." Pluperf. 

w 5 Action continuing ; as, scribam^ " I shall or will write." Future. 

rvTUKB ^ Action completed; as, scripsero, "I shall have written." Fut-perf. 

In order better to express the time and the state of the ac- 
tion by one designation, these tenses in the above order might 
be properly denominated the Present, the Present^perfect 
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the Fasi^ ^e PasUperfect; the Future^ and Ihe Futurt'ptT 
feet. 



§ 44. TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 

The Tenses of the indicative mood in Latin are 
^ix; the Present ^ the Imperfect, the Perfect^ the 
Pluperfect^ the Future^ and the Future-perfect. 

I. The Present tense expresses what is going 
on at the present time ; as, scribo^ " I write, or 
"I am writing;" domus (zdificcdury "the house is 
building. 

This tense is rendered with all the variety of the present 
tense in English; as, I writ e^ do write, avi writing; interro- 
gatively ; do I write? am Iwrithig? Like the English pre- 
sent also it is used. 

1. to express what is habitual or always true ; as qui dto 
daty bis dat, ** he who gives promptly gives twice." 

2. To express a general custom, if still existing ; as, Apud 
Partkos sigraim datur tympdno. " Among the Parthians the 
signal is given by the drum." 

3. In historical narration it is used with great effect for 
the past tense, to represent the past event as it were present 
before us ; thus, Livy, Dicto parulre, desiliunt ex equis, pro^ 
volant in primum, &c. " They obeyed, they dismount, they 
fly forward to the front," &c. 

4. To denote an action which has continued for some time 
and which still exists ; as, Tot aniws bella gero, ** For so many 
years I have waged, and am still waging war." 

5. With certain adverbs of time, it is sometimes used, as 
in English, to denote what is yet futmre; as Quam max navi' 
go Epkesum, '• as soon as I sail, or shall sail, for Ephesus." 

6. In the passive voice, the present tense represents its 
subject as at present acted upon, or as the object of an action 
present and continuing, and is usually rendered into English 
by the verb to be, and the perfect participle, as amatur, " ha 
is loved," and this rendering will often be correct. 

S 
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Obs. There are many ^erbs however, in which this rendering of the 
present would be incorrect, as it does not express the present receiv 
ing of an action, but rather the present and continuing effect of an 
act, which act itself is now past. In all such cases it is more pro- 
perly the rendering of the perfect j than of the present and is often so 
used. Thus domus tBdiJUdia est; opus peractum est; epistdla scripta 
est J may be properly rendered " the house is built j" " the work is 
finished ;" '^ the letter is written j" because in the English, as well as 
in Latin, the building of the house, the finishing of the work, and the 
writing of the letter, are represented as acts now past, and which 
are present only in their efiects. The proper rendering of such verbs 
in the present passive, is by the verb to 6c, and the present par- 
ticiple in -tng in the passive sense; thus, doinus adificatur. '* The 
house is building;'' opus peragitur^ *^ the work is finishing :'' epistdla 
scribiturj '* the letter is writing." When this mode of expression is not 
authorised, and when the other would be improper, it will be necessa- 
ry to express the precise idea of the present by some other form of 
expression ; thus, dux vulneratur strictly means, '' the general is now 
receiving a wound," and should be so rendered. We cannot say "the 
general is wounded," because that implies that the act of wounding 
is past, as in the above examples. Neither can we say, *' the general 
is wounding," because the participle '' wounding," according to Eng- 
lish usage has not a passive sense. The mode of forming a present 
passive by such expressions as, " the house is being built," " the work 
is being done," " the general is being wounded," is a recent and 
clumsy innovation. On examination it will be found as incorrect as 
it is barbarous and inelegant, and should therefore be avoided. See 
English Gram. § 31. 

n. The Imperfect tense represents an action or 
event as passing and still unfinished at a certain 
time past, expressed or implied; as, Domum adificd' 
bat, " he was (then) building a house." Ibam 
forte vid sacrd, "I was accidentally (viz. at the 
time spoken of,) going along the via sacraP 

This tense corresponds to the English imperfect definitei, 
Eng. Gr. § 24. II. It is, however, often used indefinitely, and 
hence it is rendered by all the variety that belongs to that 
tense in English; as, scrtbebam, (indefinite) "I wrote, did 
write;" (definite) " I was writing;" (interrogatively) "did 
I write ? was I writing?" Besides 
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1. It is used to denote what was usuni or customaiy ai 
bomepast time ; as, Scrihlbam, '*! was accustomed to write." 

2. It is used to denote an action which had existed for some 
time and was still existing at a certain past time; as, Tot an* 
nos hella gerSbajn, " For so many years I had been, and then 
dtill was waging war." Sometimes it denotes an action 
desired, intended, or attempted, but not accomplished ; as, 
Porsena eum terrEbat, " Porsena attempted to frighten him. 

3. It is sometimes used hypothetically instead of the mi- 
perfect subjunctive ; as, Anceps cert amen erat^ nisi equites 
supervenisseni^ "the battle would have been doubtful,'' &c. 

4. The same observations made in 1. 6. and Obs, in reference 
lo the present passive, are applicable in all their extent to the 
Imperfect ; as, amabatur^ " he was loved ;" domus cedijica 
balur, " the house was building," not " was built ;" nor " was 
Deing built;" opus peragebatur, "the wtrk was finish. 
Ing," &c. 

III. The Perfect tense is used in two different 
senses ; First it represents an action as just com- 
pleted at the present time ; or, if in past time, stiU 
as continued to, and in some way connected with 
the present. Secondly, as completed in some in- 
definite past time. 

In the first sense, it is definite^ and corresponds to the Eng- 
lish perfect; as, scripsi, "I have written;" kujus ad me* 
moriam nostram monumenta mansirunt duo^ " two monu- 
ments of him have remained to our day." 

In the second sense it is indefinite^ and corresponds to the 
indefinite form of the English Imperfect, (Eng. Gr. § 24. II.) 
as, scripsi, "I wrote," or "did write." In this sense it is com- 
monly used in historical narrative, and corresponds to the 
Greek Aorist, — ^thus, Casar exerdtumfimbus Italics admO" 
vity Rubicon transiit, Romam occupavit, " Ceesar marche<] 
his army to the confines of Italy, crossed the Rubicon, and 
took possession of Rome." 

1. This tense, used indefinitely, is sometimes coupled with 
the imperfect, the former denoting a transitory, the latter a 
continued action, thus ; Virg. ConticuSre omnes, intentique Ora 
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TZXEB ANT. — " All were silent, and with eager attention kept 
in ir eyes fixed upon him." 

2. It is sometimes used like the present, to express what 
is true at any time ; thus, Virg. Fdix qui yotuii rSrum^ cog' 
noscere causas^ "Happy is that man, who is able to investi- 
gate the causes of things." 

3. Sometimes it is used in the sense of the pluperfect ; as 
QncB posfq^iam evohit — ligavit^ " After he had separated 
these things, — he bound them," &c. Ovid. 

4. It is also used poetically for the imperfect and pluper- 
fect of the subjunctive ; as, nee vSni, nisi^ &c. " Nor uculd 
I have come, unless," &c. 

5. In the passive form this tense is compound, consisting 
of the perfect participle of the verb, and the present or per- 
fect tense of sum as an auxiliary ; as, amdtus sum^ or amd^ 
tusfui^ *• I have been loved." 

Note. — In all compound tenses, the participle must be in the same 
gender and number with the nominative to the verb. 

IV. The Pluperfect tense represents an action 
as completed at, or before some past time expressed 
or implied ; and if before it, still continued to and 
in some way connected with it ; as, scripscram^ 
" I had written.*' 

This tense corresponds to the pluperfect in English and is 
rendered by it. It bears the same relation to the perfect that 
the imperfect does to the present. 

1. The pluperfect is sometimes used, especially by the 
poets, for the perfect indicative, and also for the pluperfect 
subjunctive ; as, Dixeram a principio, ut de republicd silt" 
relur^ — Cic. " I have said from the beginning," &c. Si 
mens non lasva fuisset, impulerat, &c. Virg. — "Ac would 
have impelled,'*^ The same idiom is found in English, "Ac 
had impelled,'*'^ for "he would have impelled." 

2. In the passive form this tense, like the perfect is com- 
pound, consisting of the perfect participle and the imperfect 
or pluperfect of sum used as an auxiliary 5 as, amdtus eram, 
or amdtus fueram^ " I had been loved. 

iVb<€.— In these compound forms, the participle seems to be consi 
dered sometimes as little different from an adjective. In such cases, 
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»um becomes the verb and is rendered by its own tense ; at, opu* 

peraciumzsTf '* the vforkis&nished;" finitut jam labor jojlt, " the In* 
bor vjas now finished-^' 

V. The Future Tense represents an action or 
event indefinitely as yet to come; as, scribam^ 
" I shall or will write." 

1. This tense is sometimes used in the s^se of the impe- 
rative 5 as, liques vi/ia, " filtrate the wine." Hob. 

2. The participle in -nw, with the verb «<m, is frequently 
used instead of the future, especially if purpose or intention 
is signified ; as, scriptUrus suniy " 1 am going to write." 

VI. The Future-perfect intimates that an ac- 
tion or event will be completed at or before a cer- 
tain time yet future; as, scripscro^ "I shall have 
written ;" viz, at or before some future time or 
event. In the passive it has two forms; as scrip- 
tics ero or scriplus fwro^ the first denoting the 
completion of a future action indefinitely, the se- 
cond as in the active voice. 

1. This tense, sometimes called the Future subjunctive; 
properly belongs to the indicative mood, both in signification 
and construction. For the Future subjunctive see ^ 45. 1. 

2. Though the proper rendering of this tense be ihall have^ 
yet generally the have or the shall, and frequently both, are 
omitted ; as, qui ArUonium oppresseritj is helium confecerit^ 
" he who shall cut off Antony shall put an end to the war." 

3. This tense is also used imperatively ; as, memineris tu^ 
" remember thou ;" ille viderit, " let hiin see to it." 



* 45. TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

The tenses of the subjunctive mood are the Present^ the 
Im-perfect^ the Perfect^ and the Pluperfect. 

1. There is no distinct form of a future in the subjunctive, 
all the tenses of this mood sometimes incline to a future sig- 
nification. But when a future subjunctive is required tn« 
8* 
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future participle in -rwi with the verb sum in tlie subjunc- 
tive present, is used ; as, haud dubtto quin facturus sity " I 
doubt not that he will do it." 

2. The tenses of the subjunctive mood in Latin, like those 
of the potential in English, are much less definite in respect 
of time, than the tenses of the indicative, being modified by 
the time and meaning of the verbs with which they stand 
connected. ^ 

3. All the tenses of the subjunctive mood are often render- 
ed like the corresponding tenses of the indicative, § 42. II. 1st. 

I. The Present subjunctive is generally render- 
ed by may or can, expressing present liberty, or 
ability ; as, scribaniy " I may write." But, 

1. This tense is often used in the sense of the imperative 
mood to express a command, entreaty, or exhortation ; as, 
amem, ** let me love." This use is always elliptical § 42. 
Obs. 4. 5. 

2. After quasi, tanquamyZJidi the like, it is sometimes ren- 
dered as the imperfect indicative 5 as quasi intelUgant^ "as if 
they understood." 

3. When a question is asked it is frequently rendered 
as the indicative 5 as, Eloquar an sileam ? " Shall I speak 
or be silent?" Sometimes by should; as, Singula quid 
re/cra77z, ** Why should I relate everything? Sometimes 
by would; as In f acinus jurdsse putes, **You would think 
they had sworn to commit wickedness." 

II. The Imperfect subjunctive is commonly 
rendered by the signs might, could, would, or 
should, expressing past liberty, power, will, or obli^ 
gation; as, scriberem, "I might, could, would, or 
should write." 

1. This tense may relate either to what is past, or present, 
or future ; as, si fata fuissent ut caderem, *' if my destiny had 
been that I should fall;" si possem sa?iior essem^ ** If I could 
I would be wiser ;" post h(Bc prcecipitem ddrem, " after- 
wards I would throw him down headlong." 

2. Sometimes the imperfect is rendered as the pluperfect ; 
as, si quis dicer et, Tiunquam put a rem " &c. " If any one had 
said it, I never would have thought," &c. 
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3. After qiLo minus, the whole may often be rendered by 
from, with the present participle ; as, Si te tua infirmltas 
valetudlrds ienuit, quo minus ad ludos V£nir£s. If your 
weak state of health has prevented yon from coming to the 
games. So, Ne qiiis impedtrUiir quo minus ejus rEbus 
muERETUR. Nep. DeterrSre aliquem quo minus, &c. 

III. The Perfect subjunctive is used to denote 
an act or event, spoken of as already past, or 
which will be past at some future time, but 
about which there is at present some contingency 
or uncertainty, in the mind of the speaker. It 
is commonly rendered by the signs may have ; 
as.fortasse scripserim, " perhaps I may have writ- 
ten," implying, " if so, I have at present forgot- 
ten it.'^ 

This general idea is expressed with much variety in 
English, according as the tense stands connected with other 
words in the sentence. This will be best explained by a few 
examples. 

1. It is sometimes rendered like the present; as, ut sic 
dixerim, " that I may so speak." Sometimes like the imper- 
fect; as, Ubi ego audiverim, "where should I have heard 
it ;" fortasse erraverim ** perhaps I might be in an error." 

2. This tense sometimes inclines very much to a future 
signification, and is rendered by should, would, could, can, 
will, shall ; as, Citius crediderim, ** I should sooner be- 
lieve;" Juv. Libenter audierim, "I would gladly hear," 
Cic; Cicerdnem cuicwnque eorum facile opposuerim, "I could 
easily match Cicero with any of them." Non facile dixerim, 
" I cannot well tell ;" Nee tamen excluserim alios, ** and yet I 
will not exclude others." SipaulUlum rnodo quid tefuge- 
rit, ego perierim, "If any thing however trifling escape 
you, I shall be undone." Ter. 

3. After quasi, tanquam, and the like, it is sometimes 
rendered by had ; as, quasi affuerim^ ** As if I had been pre- 
sent;" — perinde ac si jam vicerint, "just as if they had al- 
ready conquered." 

4. It is sometimes used in concessions ; as, parta sit. pe- 
vinia^ " suppose the money were gotten." Sometimes as 
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tlie imperative, with the idea of urgency ; as, kcBC dicta shit 
pafitbus, ** Let these things be told quickly to the fathers." 

IV. The Pluperfect subjunctive denotes an ac- 
tion or event contingent at some past time, but 
regarded as to be perfected before another action 
or time subsequent to it and connected with it, 
as, 

Quodainque, jussisset me factUrum esse dixi, '* I said 
(then) that I would do whatever he should order." Here 
his ordering was contingent at the time referred to, (then) 
but it was to take place before the doing connected with it 
so, Id respondSrunt sefacturos esse.aim Hie vento AqiiilOne 
Lemnum venisset, '* They replied that they would do that when 
he should return to Lemnos with a north wind." In such 
constructions the leading verb is usually in the past tense, or 
in the present used for the past. It is variously rendered by 
vxmldy could, might, had, might have, could have, would 
have, should have, or ought to have , as, si jussisset^ paruissem, 
" If he had commanded, I would have obeyed." Hence ob- 
serve. 

1. That though the action or state is often future in res- 
pect to the time of the leading verb, yet it is past with re- 
gard to the action or state dependent on it. 

2. After quum it is used in the sense of the pluperfect to 
express an action antecedent to another past action connected 
with it ; as, Ccesar quum hcec dixisset, profectus est, '* When 
Caesar had said these things he departed." Thus used, quum 
with the pluperfect, may be elegantly rendered by the com- 
pound perfect participle in English ; thus the above example 
may be rendered, " Caesar having said these things, departed." 



§ 46. TENSES OF THE IMPERATIVE. 

Tlie Imperative mood in Latin, has only one tense, name* . 
ly, the present. Still the act fiom the nature of this mood 
is necessarily future ; as, scribe, " write thou." The com- 
mand is present, the act commanded, future. 

The other tenses used imperatively, are the future and fu- 
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tiire-perfcct indicative, and the present, and perfect subjuno* 
tive ; which see. 



§ 47. TENSES OF THE INFINITIVK 

The tenses of the Infinitive are three, the Pre- 
sent, the Perfect and the Fvturey and in the ac- 
tive voice, the Fidure-perfect. 

In Latin, the tenses of the infinitive express its action as 
past, present, or future, not with regard to the present time, 
as in the other moods, but with regard to the time of the 
leatling verb, on which it is dependent, i. e. 

1. The Present Infinitive represents the action or state 
expressed by the verb as present, and going on at the tima 
of the leading verb, and consequently must be rendered into 
English in the time of the leading verb ; as, dixit se scribere^ 
^' he said that he was writing ;" dicil se scribere^ *' he says 
that he is writing." See No. 5. 

2. The Perfect Infinitive represents the action or state 
expressed by the verb, as past at the time of the leading verb, 
and must be rendered accordingly, i. e., after a past tense, 
by the English Pluperfect ; and after the present, by the Eng- 
lish imperfect or perfect ; as, dixit se scripsisse^ " he said 
that he had written ;" dicit se scripsissey " he says that he 
has written." 

3. The Future Infinitive represents the action or state 
expressed by the verb, as future at the time of the leading 
verb, and must be rendered accordingly ; as, dixit se scriptU- 
ru7n esse, " he said that he would write 5" dicit se scriptU- 
rum esse, " he says that he will write." 

4. The future infinitive active is compound, being made up 
of esse, or fuisse, and the participle in -rus agreeing in gen- 
der, number and case with the accusative before it, or with 
the nominative of the leading verb. With esse, it corresponds 
to the future indicative *, w4th fuisse, to the future-perfect ; 
as, dixit se scriptUrum esse, " he said that he would write ;" 
dicit eos scriplUros esse, '*he says that they will writer 
dixit earn scriptUram fuisse, "he said that she would have 
written ;" dicit se scTiptO-rum fuisse, " he says that he would 
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have written;" dicitur scriptUrus esse, "he is said to oe 
about to write." 

Note. 1. Esse and /www, in the future infinitive, are generally un. 
derstoodjthuSjdixti se scripturum; and so of others. 

5. When the leading verb is in the future tense, the infi- 
nitive mood will be properly translated in its own tense, not 
in that of the leading verb ; as, dicet se scribere, " he will 
say that he is writing;" dicet se scripsisse, "he will say 
that he has written ;" dicet se scriptUrum esse, "he will say 
that he will write;" se scriptUrum fuisse, "that he will have 
written." So also in the passive voice. 

6. The perfect infinitive passive is made up of esse or/w- 
isse and the perfect participle in -?^.s, agreeing in gender, num- 
ber and case with the accusative before it, or with the nomi- 
native of the leading verb, when that is in the passive voice ; 
as, dicit lit eras script as esse, "he says that letters were 
written ;" literce dicuiitur scriptcB esse, " letters are said to 
have been written," &c. Esse and fuisse aire sometimes un- 
derstood. See Note 1. 

7. The future infinitive passive is also a compound tense, 
consisting of the former supine, and iri the present infinitive 
passive of eo; as, scriptum iri^ "to be about to be written." 

8. The future infinitive of deponent verbs, § 72 is made 
with esse ov juisse, and the participle m-rus, as in the active 
voice No. 4, and not like the future infinitive passive. 

9. When the verb in the active voice has no supine, and 
consequently no participle in-n/5, there can of course be no 
future infinitive. In this case the want of it is supplied by 
the future infinitive of sum, viz. futUrum esse, or fore fol- 
lowed by ut, and the subjunctive in the present or imperfect, 
as the leading verb may require. Thus, dixit fore ut lu^ 
gSret "he said that he would mourn ;" dicit fore ut lugeat^ 
" he says that he will mourn." 

Note. 2. This form of expression is often used both in the active 
and passive, even when the verb has the regular form of the future 
infinitive. § 145. Obs, 6. 

10. Fore the infinitive of sum is used with all participles 
in-us; as, Commissum cum equitdiu prcelio fore vidSbaty 
Caes. Beinde addis, te fore ventUrum, Cic. Mitt endos fore 
legdios. Liv. 

11. The infinitive mood with a subject, i.e. with an accu 
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sa^ive before it is usually rendered as the indicative, the par- 
ticle that, being commonly placed before it. The following 
examples will illustrate the method of translating the diffe- 
rent tenses, of the infinitive when preceded by the leading 
verb in present, past, and future time. 

INFINITIVE ACTIVE. 

1 Dieit me scribSrey He says that I write, or am writing 

2 Dixit me scribHre, He said that I wrote, or was writing. 

3 Dicet me scrihHey He will say that I am Mrriting. 

4 Dicit me $crip8U8ey He says that I wrote, or did write. 

5 DixU me •crtpsute, He said that I had written. 

6 Dicet me Mcripsittef He will say that I have written, or did write. • 

7 Dicit me scripturum ease, He says that I will write. 

8 Dixit me scripturum esse. He said that I would write. 

9 Dicet me scripiftrum esse. He will say that I will write. 

10 Dicit me scripturum fuissSf He says that I woald hare written. 

11 Dixit me scriptUrum/uissCf He said that I would have written. 

12 Dicet me scripturum fuisse. He will say that I would have written 

INFINITIVE PASSIVE. 

Hi Dicit literas scribi, He says that letters are written, or writing. 

14 Dixit literas scribi, He said that letters were written, or writing. 

15 Dicet literas scribi^ He will say thai letters are written, or writing. 

16 Dicit literas scriptas esse. He says that letters are, or were written 

17 Dixit literas scriptas e««e, He said that letters had been written. 

18 Dicet literas scriptas esse, He will say that letters are, or were 

written. 

19 Dicit literas scriptas fuisse, He says that letters have been written. 

20 Dixit literas scriptas fuisse, He said that letters had been written. 

21 Dicet literas scriptas fuisse, He will say that letters have been written 

22 Dicit literas scriptum iri, He says that letters will be written. 

23 Dixit literas scriptum iri, He said that letters would be written. 
21 Dicet literas scriptum iri, He will say that letters will be written 

Note 3.— When the preceding verb is of the imperfect^or pluper. 
feet tense, the English of the infinitive is the same as when it is of the 
oerfcct, i. e. is the same as the infinitive after dixit, in the above ta- 
Die. 

Note 4.— As the perfect c^itt/e, i H, III, connects the action oom 
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pletftd with the present time, the iniinitive after it, m this sense, will 
generally be translated as it is after the present ; as, dixit me scrx 
bcttf — scripsissCj — scriptiitum esse, he has said that I am writingi — 
was writing,— wiU write, i. e. as it is in Examples No. 1, 4, and 
7. With dixit used indefinitely, the infinitive would be rendered as 
in Examples No. 2, 5, and 8. 



§ 48. OF NUMBER AND PERSON. 

1. Every tense of the verb has two numbers, the singu- 
lar and plural, corresponding to the singular and plural of 
Nouns and Pronouns. 

2. In each number, the verb has three persons, called firsts 
second and third. The first asserts of the person speaking; 
the second of the person spoken to; and the third of the per- 
son or thing spoken of. In the Imperative there are only 
two persons, the second and third. 

3. The subject or nominative of the verb in the first per- 
son singular, is always ego^ in the plural, nos; in the second 
person singular, tu; in the plural, ro5. These are seldom ex- 
pressed, being sufficiently indicated by the termination of the 
verb; as, scribo, "I write;" scribtmvs, " we write;" scri- 
hisy " thou writest," scrihttis " you write." 

The subject of the verb in the third person, is any person 
or tiling spoken of, whether it be expressed by a noun, pro- 
noun, infinitive, gerund, or clause of a sentence ; as, vir scri' 
lit J "the man writes;" illi legtint^ *' they read;" ludere 
jucundum est^ "to play is pleasant;" incer-ium est, qvam 
tonga vitafutUra sit, "how long our life will be is uncer- 
tain." 

4. Two or more nouns or pronouns together may be the 
subject of one verb. If these happen to be of different per- 
sons, the verb takes the first person, rather than the second 
or third, and the second rather than the third ; as, Ego, et iu, 
et tile scribtmusy " I and thou and he write." 

5. Pronouns, participles or adjectives having nouns under- 
stood to them, are of the third person. Qui takes the person 
of the antecedent. Ipse may be joined to any person, ac- 
cording to the sense. 

6. To verbs also helong Participles, Gerunds and Supines. 
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§ 49. PARTICIPLES. 

1. Participles are parts of the verb which contain no 
affirmation, but express the meaning of the verb considered 
as a general quality or condition of an object ; as, amaru, 
" loving ;" dociusy " learned." 

2. Participles belong partly to the verb, and partly to the 
adjective. From the former they have signification, voice 
and feme ; from the latter, declcTision ; those in "tis are of the 
third declension, and declined like prudensy^ 21.2; all 
others are of the first and second, and declined like bonus ^ 
^ 20. 1. In construction they have the government of the 
verb, and the concord or agreement of the adjective, § 98. 

3. When the idea of time is separated from the participle, 
it becomes a participial or verbal adjective, and is capable of 
comparison; as, doclta^ doctior, doctissimus, "learned, more 
learned, most learned." 

4. To the same class also belong participles whose mean- 
ing is reversed or modified by composition with words or 
participles never combined with other parts of the same 
verb ; as, innocats^ indoctus, impra^isus, ncf audits^ &c« 

5. The time of the participle like that of the infinitive is 
estimated from the time of the leading verb ; i. e. the accom- 
panying action or state expressed by the participle is present, 
past, or future, at the time indicated by the leading verb, 
with which it is connected ; thus, wrfi etifin vtnitnttm, " I 
saw him coming." Numa, Curthus Tidtus, rex cre&tus est, 
"Numa born at Cures was made king." Elepkantes amnem 
transit Uri mimmos presmittunt, "Elephants about to cross a 
river send the smallest first." 

Note 1. — The perfect participle, both of deponent and common 
verbs often expresses an action, nearly or entirely contemporaneous 
with that of the leading verb. In such cases it is better rendered into 
English by the present participle in -ing than by its ordinary render- 
ing J as, Hocfacintta rex mibatus juvinem dimUUy " The king admir* 
ing this act dismissed the youth, '' Liv. Arbitratus idhellum celerittr 
confici possej ed exercitttm adduxit. Caes. Hac arte Pollux — enisus, 
arces attfgit igneas. Hor. Columha fixamque refert delapsa sagittam. 
Virg. Pu ri bis s^ni quemque secutIj atfrninepartHo^ fulgent. So also 
the perfect participle of the active verb, see No. 8, Note 3. 

6. The future passive participle in -dtis sometimes expres- 

9 
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8CS bare futurity as, his (soil, ventis) quoque habendum aera 
permisit, "to these also he gave the region of the air to be 
possessed." But in conjunction with the verb sum and fre- 
quently also in other constructions, it denotes necessity^ prO' 
prietyy or obligation^ and hence by inference, futurity \ as, 
Delenda est Carthago, ** Carthage must be destroyed." Facta 
narrdbas dissimulanda tibi, " You were relating facts which 
you should have concealed." 

7. The participle in-dus of transitive verbs is often used 
in the oblique cases in the sense of the gerund. Thus used 
it is called a Gerundive participle, and agrees with its sub- 
stantive in gender and number ; and both take the case which 
the gerund would have in the same place, thus \ tempits pe- 
tendcB pads, by the gerund, ispetendi pdcem ; " time of seek- 
ing peace," rlrum repetunddrum causd "for the sake of de- 
manding redress;" by tlie gerund, repetundi res. 

Note 2. — Crombie, as well as Perizonius, to whom he refers, thinks 
that the participle m-dus, is strictly and properly a present passive 
participle j that the ideas of futurity as well as of necessity or obliga 
gation supposed to be expressed by it, arc not inherent in the word, 
but have come by usage to be assigned to it, in certain connexions. It 
is certain the arguments in support of this opinion, are not without 
great weight, yet as no inconvenience can arise from regarding it as 
future, and as necessity, obligationj propriety y and consequently /«- 
turity are commonly expressed by it, it has been thought proper to 
retain the usual designation. Still^if the opinion just stated is cor- 
rect, it affords an «asy and natural explanation of what is called the 
gerundive use of this participle ; it is only expressing by a passive 
form in Latin, an idea which we now commonly express in English, 
by the active form. Thus, 
Active form j temptes petendi pdcem, " time of seeking peace." 
Passive form j tempus petendce pacis, " time of peace being sought." 
These different forms express the same idea both in Latin and 
English, but as the passive form is not usual in English, the active 
is used as the rendering of both forms in Latin. 

8. The Latin langu^e has no perfect participle in the ac- 
tive voice, nor present participle in the passive, unless the 
participle in -dus be so considered. The want of the former 
is made up in two ways. First, by the perfect participle 
passive in the case absolute as, CcBsar, his diet is, profectics est, 
"Caesar, (these things being said, i. e.) having said these 
things departed." And Secondly, by ^wy^m with the pluper 
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feet subjunctive; as, Ctssar, q^mm hate dixisset^ profectut 
est, ^'Ceesar (when hehadsaid, i. e.) having said these things, 
departed." 

Note 3 — .The want of the present participle passive, is made up 
either by the perfect participle, or by the future participle in -diu, both 
of which appear to be sometimes used in a present sense ; as, Notus 
€d61(U piced tectum caliginey *' Notus flies forth (being) covered with 
pitchy darkness, Ovid. Yolvenda dies en attalit ultrOf ^'L.o! re- 
volving time (lit. time being rolled on) hath of itself brought about." 
Virg. Or by the gerundive form of expression as in No. 7, together 
with Note 2. See also. No. 5, Note 1. 

9. Transitive (or Active) verbs have four participles of 
which the present in -^w, and the future in 'ruSi belong to 
the active voice ; the perfect in -tus, -sus^ or -aruj, and the 
future in -dus, to the passive. 

10. Intransitive (or Neuter) verbs h&ve two participles, 
namelv, the present in -tm, and the future in -n«; frequently 
also the future passive in -dus, and also the perfect passive. 

11. Neuter passive verbs have commonly three participles, 
namely, the present, perfect, and future in -n^, § 78. 

12. Deponent verbs of an active signification have general- 
ly four participles ; those of a neuter signification conmionly 
want the future in -dus, except that the neuter in 'dum is 
sometimes used impersonally. 

13. Common verbs have generally four participles, of 
which the perfect only is used both in an active and passive 
sense; as, adeptus vtctoriam, " having obtained the victory ;" 
victoria adept a, " the victory being obtained ;" the rest are ac«» 
tive, § 72. Obs. 2. 

14. Some Intransitive verbs, though they have no pas- 
sive, yet have participles of the perfect passive form, but 
still with an intransitive signification ; such are coBndtuSy 
" having supped ;" pransus^ " having dined ;" juratus, 
" having sworn." 



§ 50. GERUNDS AND SUPINES 

The Gerund is a kind of verbal noun used only in the 
singular number. It represents the action or state ex- 
pressed by the verb as a thing now going on, and at the same 
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time, if in the nominative, or in the accusative before the in- 
finitive as the subject of discourse ; and if in the oblique 
cases, as the object of some action or relation. They are 
construed in all respects as nouns, and also govern the case 
of their verbs, § 147. 

In meaning and use, the gerund resembles the English pre- 
sent participle, used as a noun. See £ng. Gr. § 30. 7, and 
the Greek infinitive with the article prefixed. See Gr. Gr. 
^ 173. 

Supines are defective verbal nouns of the fourth declen- 
sion, having only the accusative and ablative singular. 

The supine in -urn has an active signification and governs 
the case of the verb, 4 116. Exp, 

The supine in -u has usually a passive signification, and 
governs no case. 



* 51. CONJUGATION OF REGULAR VERBS. 

1. Regular verbs are those in which the secondary parts 
are formed from the primary, according to certain rules, \ 62. 

2. The Conjugation of a verb is tlie regular combination 
and arrangement of its several voices^ nwods^ tenses, numbers 
and perso7is, 

3. Of regular verbs in Latin, there are four conjugations, 
called the First, Second, Third and Fourth, These are 
distinguished from each other by the vowel before -re, in the 
present infinitive active; thus, 

The First conjugation has d long before -re of the infinitive. 

The Second has S long before -re of the infinitive. 

The Third has e short before -re of the infinitive. 

The Fourth has I long before -re of the infinitive. 

Exc, Dare and its compounds of the first conjugation have 
a short. 

4. The primary tenses or parts of the verb from which 
all the other parts are formed, are four, namely, -o of the 
present indicative, -re of the present infinitive, -i of the per- 
fect indicative, and -urn of the supine. The giving of thesp 
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i^arts in the order just mentioned is called conjugating the 
verb; thus, 





Pres. Ind. 


Pres. Inf. 


Perf. Ind. 


\st Supine. 


1st Conj. 


Amo, 


amftre, 


am&vi, 


amfttum. 


2d 


Moneo, 


mon^re, 


monui, 


monitum. 


Bd 


Rego, 


regere, 


rexi, 


rectum. 


4th 


Audio, 


audire, 


audivi, 


auditum. 



The manner of conjugating each verb being accurately as- 
certained from the Dictionary, the other tenses may be formed 
with certainty by the rules laid down in the next section.* 

* Though general rules may be, and have been laid down to form 
ihe primary tenses, from the general root or stem of the verb, yet 
ihere is such a multitude of exceptions in the third conjugation, (and 
some in the others also,) which it is impossible to bring under any rule, 
(hat it will be found indispensable, af\er all, to learn the conjugation 
of each verb from the dictionary or from the table of irregular con* 
jugaiions. § 81. For this reason they are here omitted in the text as 
useless for any practical purpose. The principle methods proposed 
are in substance the two following: 

First. The general root or stem that runs through the whole verb, 
consists of the letters preceding the infinitive terminations, -are, -ire^ 
ire, -ire. 

To form the primary tenses there is added to the general root as 
follows : 

Pr, Ind. Pr. Inf. Perf. Ind. Itt. Supine. 
In the 1st. Conj. -o, -are, -avi, -atum. 

" 2d. " -eo, -ere, -fli. -itum. 

** 3d. '* -o, &-io, -€re, -Ik -si, -tum, & -sum. 

" 4th. '* -10, -ire, -ivi, -itum. 

Tn the Perfect of the third Conjugation observe, 

1. If the root of the verb ends with a vowel, the termination added 
•'* 'i; as acOOj root acU, perfect acai. 

2. If the root of the verb ends with a consonant, the usual termi- 
naiion is -«i, which In uniting with the root causes, the following 
changes, viz. 

1st. If the letter preceding -«t be c, gr, A, or quy it unites with the * 
and foirms x; as, duco (duc-si) duxi; Jingo , (fing-sif) finxi 
trahOf (trah-si) traxi; coquOy (coqu-si) coxi. 

2d. The letter b before -si is changed into p -, a«, scrihOp scripH. 

3d. When d precedes -«, either the d or the * is rejected j as, dc- 
fendoy defendi; claudoy clausi. 

4th. The s is dropped in many verbs which cannot be brought un- 
der any definite rule ; as, lego, legi; emo, emi. 

In the Supine of the third Conjugation observe, 

X. When the root of the verb ends in a vowel the supine adds 'turn 
and lengthens the vowel preceding it ; as. acuOf aciitum, 
9* 
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^ 52. FORMATION OF THE TENSES IN THE AC- 
TIVE VOICE. 

I. Indicative Mood. 

1. The Present is a primary tense. 

2. The Imperfect is formed from the present by changing, 
in the 1st Conj. -o into -aham; as, am-o, am-abam^ 
in the 2d -eo into Sbam; as, mon-eo, moji-eham^ 

in the 3d and 4th -o into -Iham; as | ^'^"?' """"^I-KT' 

2. When the root ends with a consonant, the supine adds -turn 

sometimes -sum. In uniting with the root, the following changes 

for the sake of euphony take place ; viz. 

1st. The letter 6, before -tum is changed into p; as scribOj scriptum. 

2d. The letters g, A, and quj before -turn are changed into c; as, 

reso, rectum; trahoj tractum; coquo, coctum, 
3d. The letter g before -sum when a vowel precedes, unites with the 
sand forms a;; as, figo, (fig-sum) fi^rum; when r precedes, 
the g is rejected ; as, tei'gOj tersum. 
4lh. The letter d before -sum is rejected as defendo^ defensum. 
Secondly. The general root being found as before j then, to form 
the second root in the first, second, and fourth conjugations, (i. e. the 
root of the perfect tense,) add -av for the first, -u for the second, 
and -iv for the fourth ; as, am^ amav ; mon^ monu ; aud, audiv. 

To form the third root (i. e. the root of the supine,) in the same 
conjugations, add to the general root the syllables -dtUy -itu, and 
-itu; as, am J amatu;mon monitu; audy auditu. 

The three roots being thus found, the primary tenses are formed as 
follows J viz: 

1. From the first root the present indicative is formed, 

in the 1st conjugation by adding -o, as, am, am-o. 

in the 2d '* by adding -eo, as, mon^ mon-eo. 

in the 3d " by adding -o,or -to, as, rcg, reg-o. 

in the 4th " by adding -ioj as, aud, aud-io, 

2. From the same root the present infinitive is formed, 

in the 1st conjugation by adding -are, as, am, am-are. 
in the 2d " by adding -ere, as, mon^ mon-ere 

in the 3d " by adding -^'rc, as, rcg, reg-^re. 

in the 4th " by adding -Ire, as, aud, aud-irp.. 

3. From the second root in all conjugations, the perfect is formed 
by adding!; as, amdv-i, monU-i, audiv-i. 

4. From the third root in all conjugations, the first supine is formed 
by adding m ; as, amdtu-m, monitu-m, &c. 

The third conjugation is so irregular in the formation of its roots 
that no rules are attempted. 

The first of these methods is substantially that offered in the Gram 
mar of Zumpt. The second is the plan of Andrews and Stoddart, 
which they carry out by applying it to all the tenses as well as to the 
primary. 
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3. The Perfect is a primary tense. 

4. The Pluperfect in all conjugations is formed from the 
perfect, by changing -i into -eram; as, amdv-i, amav-eram : 
monU'-i^ morm-eramj &c. 

5. The Future is formed from the present by changing — 
in the Istconjugaton-o into 'dbo; as, am*o, am^dbo, 
in the 2d, -eo into -Sbo; as, mort'eo^ mou'lho, 

in the 3d and 4th, -o into -aw; as, j ''''^?' reg-am. 

6. The Future-perfect in all conjugations is formed from 
the perfect, by changing -s into -^ro; as, amav'i^ amav'iro; 
monu-iy monu-ero., &c. 

n. The Subjunctive Mood, 

7. The Present Subjunctive is formed from the present 
indicative, by changing, — ^in the first conjugation, -o into -em; 
as, am-o, am^em; in the second, third and fourth, by changing 
-o into ^am ; as, moni'Of mone-am; reg'O^ reg-am; audi'O, 
audi-am. 

8. The Imperfect Subjunctive in all conjugations is form- 
ed from the present infinitive by adding m; as, amdre^ amdrem; 
monlre^ monlrem^ regere, regerem^ «c. 

9. The Perfect Subjunctive is formed from the perfect 
indicative by changing -i into -mm; as, amdv^i^ amdV'Mm; 
monu-ij monu-erim^ &c. 

10. The Pluperfect Subjunctive is formed from the perfect 
indicative by changing -i into -issem; as, amdvi^ amdvissem^ 
m/mU'iy moToi'issem^ &c. 

ni. The Imperative Mood. 

11. The Present Imperative is formed from the present 
infinitive by taking away -re; as, amdre, ama; Tnonire^ mo- 
nl; regere^ rege; audire, audt. 

rV. The Infinitive Mood. 

12. The Present Infinitive is a primary tense. 

13. The Perfect h^nitive^ is formed from the perfect 
indicative by changing -i into, -isse; as, amdvi, amdv-isse* 
monu'ii mo?ai-isse. &c. 
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14. The Future Infinitive is a compound tense, made ujr 
of esse or fuisse, and the future participle in -rus; as, esse oj 

fuisse amdiUrus^-aj-um; esse or fuisse momtUrus^-ay-mn^ &o 

V. Participles^ Gerunds and Supines. 

15. The Present Participle isfonned from the present in- 
Jicative hy changing, 

-o in the 1st Conjug. into ^ans; as, am-o, am-ans. 
-eo in the 2d " into -ens; as, mon-eo, men-ens. 

-o in the 3d and 4th into -en*; as, j ^^'/^ ^^f^. 

16. The Future Participle is formed from the former su- 
pine by changing -um into -Urus; as, antat-um^ amdt-Urus; 
montt-um, Tnomt-flrus, &c. 

17 The Gerund is formed from the present indicative by 
changing, 

-o in the 1st Conj, into --andum; as, am-^^ am-andum. 
-eo in the 2d " into -e^idum; as, mon-eo, man-endum, 

-o inthe3dand4thinto -endum; as, \ ^'^:?' reg-endu^n. 

' ( audi'O, audi-endum. 

18. The Former Supine is a primary part of the verb. 

19. The Latter Supine is formed from the former by drop- 
ping m; as, amdium, amdtu; momtum^ mxmttUy &c. 



§ 53. FORMATION OF THE TENSES IN THE PAS- 
SIVE VOICE. 

1. In the Indicative mood, the Present tense is formed 
from the present active by adding r ; as, aww, amor ; moneo, 
moneor, &c. In the imperfect and future from the same tenses 
in the active voice, by changing m into r ; as, amdbam, 
amjcthar ; — or adding r to bo ; as, monebo, monebor^ <fec. 

2. In the Subjunctive mood, the Present and Imperfect are 
formed from the same tenses in the active, by changing m 
into r ; as, amem^ amer ; moneam^ monear^ &c. 

3. The Perfect^ Pluperfect^ and Future-perfect Indica- 
"'ve^ and the Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive are compound 
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tenses, made up of the perfect participle passive, and the verb 
sum, as an auxiliary, as exhibited in the paradigm of Uiese 
tenses. 

4. The Imperatioe in all verbs is formed by adding -re to 
the imperative active; as, a;??d, amdre; monS^ mojiire, &c. 
Hence, the imperative passive Is like the present infinitive 
active. 

5. The Present Infinitive is formed from the present infini- 
tive active by changing -re in the first, second, and fourth con- 
jugations, into -r«; as, amd-re, amd-ri; monS'7'e, mo?iS'ri; 
audt-rCy audi'ri;SLnd by changing ~^re in the third into -t ; 
as, reg-ere, reg-i. But arcesso has arcesslri. 

The Perfect infinitive is a compound tense, made up of 
the perfect participle, and esse or fuisse prefixed; as, esse or 
fuisse amdtus^ -a, -ww, &c. 

The Future Infinitive is also a compound tense, made up 
of the former supine and iri, the present infinitive passive 
of eo ; as, am&tum iri; mom turn iri, &c. 

6. The Perfect Participle is formed from the former supine 
by changing -urn into "Us; zA^amat-um, amdUus; montt'um, 
mmdt'Uis, &c. 

The Future Participle is formed as the active gerund by 
putting 'dus instead of -dum; as. Gerund, aviaridum^ Part. 
amandus; Gerund, monenduniy Part, monendus, &c. 



§ 54. THE IRREGULAR VERB SUM * 

This verb is sometimes called a substantive verb, as it de- 
notes being, or simple existence ; as, sum, ** I am," "I ex- 
ist." Sometimes it is called auxiliary, because it is used 
as an auxiliary verb in the conjugation o^ the passive voice. 
It is conjugated thus, « 

• This verb being irregular, properly belongs to § 83. but is insert* 
ed here because, as an auxiliary, it is much used in the inflection of 
regular verbs. 
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Pres, Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Lid. 

Sum, esse, fui. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, am. 
Sing. 1. Ego Sixm,"^ I am^ 

2. Tu Es, Thouj^ art, or you are^ 

3. nie Est, He is; 
Plur, 1. Nos Sumus, We are^ 

2. Vos Estis, Ye, or you are, 

3. Illi Sunt, They are. 

Imfekfect, was. 

Sing. 1. Eram, I was, 

2. Eras, Thou wast, or you were^ 

3. Erat, He was; 

Plur. I. Eramus, We were, 

2. Eratis, Ye, or you were^ 

S. Erant, They were. 

Perfect Definite, have been; Indefinite, was. 
Sing. 1. Fui, I have been, 

2. Fuisti, Thou hast been, 

3. Fuit, He has been ; 
Plur. I. Fuimus, We have been, 

2. Fuistis, Ye have been, 

3. FuSrunt, or fuSre, They have been. 

Pluperfect, had been. 
Sing. 1. Fueram, I had been, 

2. Fueras, Thou hadst been^ 

3. Fuerat, He had been; 
Plur. I. Fueramus, We had been, 

2. Fueratis, Ye had been, 

3. Fu erant. They had been. 

• In the Indicative, Subjunctive, and Imperative mood, every part 
of the verb must have its Nominative expressed or understood. See 
§ 48. 3. The nominatives, EgOj tu^ illcj of the singular, and Nos. 
f>o«, Ulif of the plural, are here prefixed in the present tense, to show 
their place and their use; but in the following tenses, and in the fol- 
lowing conjugations they are omitted. Still they are to be regarded 
as understood, and may be supplied at pleasure. 

t See § 28. Note. In the plural, " you'' is much more common 
'ban *^ ve '' which is now seldom used. 
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FuTUBE, s hall f or will. 

Sing. 1. Ero, I shall, or will 3c, 

2. Eris, Thou shall, or wilt be, 

3. Erit, He shall, or will be ; 
Plur, 1. Erimus, We shall, or will be, 

2. Eritis, Ye shall, or will be, 

3. Erunt, They shall, or will be* 

Future-perfect, shall, or will have been. 

Sing. 1. Fuero, I shall, or iWZZ Aapc beeuy 

2. Fueris, TAom sAaZ^, or wilt have been, 

3. Fuerit, He shall, or z(7i7/ have been; 
Plur. 1. Fuerimus, We shall, or ti»27/ Aat?e been^ 

2. Fueritis, Yc sAaZZ, or will have been, 

3. Fuerint, They shall, or wa/Z have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, may, or can. 
Stng, 1. Sim, I may or can be, 

2. Sis, TAow mayst, or catm^ ic, 

3. Sit, Hig ^nay or can Jc; 
^^«*'"« !• Simus, IFg may or can be, 

2. Sitis, Yc may or can ie, 

3« Sint, TAcy way or can be. 

Imperfect might, could, would, or should. 
Sing. 1. Essem, . I might, could, &c. &c, 

2. Esses, Thoumightst, &c. ie, 

3. Esset, He might, Sag. be; 
Plur. 1. Essgmus, PFg m^A<, &c. Jc, 

2. Essetis, Ys me^A^, &c. be, 

3. Essent, TAcy might, &c. 3c. 

Perfect, may have. 
Stng. I. Fuerim, I may have been, 

2. Fueris, Thou mayst have been, 

3. Fuerit, He may have been; 

Plur. 1. Fuerimus, We may have beeny 

2. Fueritis, Ye may have been, 

3. Fuerint, They may have been. "^ 
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Pluperfect, 

Sing, 1. Fuissem, 

2. Fuisses, 

3. Fuisset, 

1. Fuissemus, 

2. Fuissetis, 

3. Fuissent, 



Plur. 



, could, would or should have. 

I might, &c. have been, 
Thou mightst, &c. have heen^ 
He might, &c. havi been; 
We might, &c. havebee7i^ 
Ye might, &c. have been, 
They might, &c. have been. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Sing. 2. Es, or Esto, 

3. Esto, 
Plur» 2. Este, or estote, 

3. Sunto, 



Be than. 
Let him be; 
Be ye, 
Let them be. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pkes. Esse, 

Perf. Fuisse, 

FuT. Esse futurus, -a, -um, 

F.Perf. Fuisse futurus, -a,-um, 



Tobe, H7. 11. 

To have been. 

To be about to be. 

To have been about to he. 



PARTICIPLE. 
Future. Futurus, -a, -um. About to be. 

Synopsis of the Moods and Tenses 





Indicative. 


Subjunc. 


Pm. 


sum. 


sim. 


Imp. 


€ram. 


essem. 


Perf. 


fui. 


fuerim. 


Plup. 


fu6ram. 


fuissem. 


Fut. 


ero. 




F-perf. 


fuero. 





Imperative. 
es or esto. 



Infinitive. 
esse. 

fu!«se. 

esse futurus. 
fuisse futurus. 



Part. 



futurus. 



Obs. 1. The compounds of sum; namely, adsum, absum, 
desum, insum, intersum, obsum^ prcesum, suhsum, super' 
sum, are conjugated like the simple verb ; but insum, and 
svbsum want the perfect, and the tenses formed from it, 
Prosum, and possum, from potis and sum are very irregular, 
§ 83. 1. 2. 

Obs, 2. Instead of Essem, fGrem is sometimes used, and 
zXsofdre, instead of fuisse, 

Obs, 3. The participle em is not in use, but appears in 
two compounds, absens, and prcBsens, 
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Note.— The ^eat irregularity of this verb arises from the dilTerettl 
parts being formed from different themes ; viz. the parts beginning 
with i from eo, the root of the Greek fjfi.i, and those beginning with 
/ from fuo the same as the Greek (pCu, 



§ 55. EXERCISES ON SUM AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 

1. Give the designation of the verbj — conjugate it,— give the ienee, 
mood, person J number ^ and translation of the following words, always 
obtn-ving the same order; thus, — Sum, Verbyintran., irregular; found 
in the present, indicative, first person, singular, *' I am.''— Futt, V. 
neut. irr. found in the perf ind. 3d pers. sing.; definite, ''he hat 
been," indefinite *' he was."* 

Est, erat, erit, fueram, fuerim, fuero, sit, esset, fuisti, Aii- 
mus, fuerunt, fuCre, erunt, sint, siSftius, erant, essent, fuis- 
sent, esse, esto, sunto, fulsse, es, eras, fueras, fuistis, futd- 
rus esse, futtirus, sint, &c. ad libitum, 

2. Translate the following English words into Latin, naming the 
part of the verb used; thus, — " I will be," iro, in the future ind. 
1st pers. sing. The Latin word for /, thou, Ae, we, you, they, to b€ 
omitted or inserted at pleasure. t 

We are, they were, you have been, thou hast been, they 
will be, he may be, I shall have been, to be, be thou, let them 
be, about to be, to be about to be, we should be, we should 
have been, I may have been, they will have been, they may 
have been, they have been, you were, thou wast, he is, they 
are, &c. ad libitum. 

* In these and all following exercises on the verb, it will be of 
great importance, in order to form habits of accuracy, and as a pre- 
paration for future exercises in translating and parsing, to require 
the pupil in this manner to state every thing belonging to a verb in 
the order here indicated, or in any other the teacher may direct, al- 
ways, however, observing the same. And also for the saving of 
time and unnecessary labor, to state them in the fewest words possi- 
ble, and without waiting to have every word drawn from him by 
questions. 

t N. B. It will be a profitable exercise to require each pnpil to 
write out the Latin for these and other English words that may be 
dictated,— carefully to mark the quantity of long and short vowels 
and to pronounce Uiem correctly after they are written. 

10 
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§ 56. FIRST CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 
Prcf, Ind. Pres, Inf. Perf. Ind, Supine. 

Amo, am&re, am&vi, amatum. To love, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, lovcj do love, am loving, § 44. L 

Sing. 1. Am-o, Ilove^ do love, am loving, 

2. Am-as, Thou lovest, dost love, art loving^ 

3, Am-at, He lovesy does love, is loving; 

Plur* 1. Am-amus, We love, do love, are loving, 

2. Am-atis, Ye or you love, do love, are loving 

3. Am-ant, They love^ do love, are loving. 

Imperfect loved, Hd love, was loving, § 44. II. 

S. 1. Am-abam, I loved, did love, was loving, 

2. Am-abas, Tkoulovedst, didst love, wast loving 

3. Am-abat, He loved, did love, was loving; 

P. 1. Am-abamus, We loved, did love, were loving^ 

2. Am-abatis, Ye loved, did love, were loving^ 

3. Am-abant They loved, did love, were loving. , 

Perfect Def. have loved; Indef. loved, did love, § 44. III. 

5. 1. Am-avi, I have loved, loved, did love^ 

2. Am-avi sti, Thou hast loved, lovedst, didst love^ 

C. Am-avit, He has loved, loved, did love; 

P. 1. Am-ftvimus, We have loved, loved, did love^ 

2. Am-avistis, Ye have lovedy loved, did love, 

^' ^""ivlref' "^ ! ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^' ^^«^' ^^ '^ 
Pluperfect, had loved. § 44. IV, 

S. !• Am-averam, I had loved, 

2. Am-averas, Thau hadst lovedf 

3. Am-averat, He had loved; 
P. 1. Am-averamus, We had loved^ 

2. Am-averatis, Ye had loved, 

S. Am-averant, They had loved. 
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FuTuasi shallf or toiU Une^ i 44. V« 

S. 1. Am-abo, I shall ^ or will love^ 

2. Am-&bis, Thou shall, or toilt lovu 

3. Am-abit, He shall y or will love; 
P. 1. Am-abimus, We shall^ or t«77 /ore, 

2. Am-abitisy Ye sAo/Z, or will love^ 

3. Am-abunty TAey shall or u^7Z /ooe. 

Future-perfect, shall,or will have loved, § 44. VI. 

S. 1. Am-avero, I shall, ox will have loved^ 

2. Am-averis, TAoi^ shall, or t£Tt7Z Aove /omcI, 

3. Am-averit, He shall, or will have loved; 
P. 1. Am-averimus, We shall, or ttrtZZ Aaoe Zovedf, 

2. Am-averitis, Ye ^AaZ/, or vnll have loved^ 

3. Am-averint, They shallj or t&t7Z have loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present teitse, may^ or can love^ § 45. 1. 

S. 1. Am-em, I may, or can love, 

2. Am-es, Thou mayest, or camt love^ 

3. Am-et, He may, or can Zove; 
^ P. 1, Am-emus, We may, or can Zore, 

2. Am-Stis, Ye 97iay, or can love^ 

3. Am-ent, They may, or can Zooe. 

Imperfect, might, could, would, or should love, § 45. IL 

6 1. Am-arem, I might, &c. Zove, 

2. Am-ares, Thou mightst, tec. love^ 

3. Am arel, He might, 6cc. love; 
P. 1. Am-arSmus, TFe might, &c. Zore, 

2. Am-ar6tis, Ye might, &c. Zove, 

3. Am-arent, They might, kc. love. 

Perfect, 97iay Aare laved, § 45. III. 

S. 1. Am-averim, I may kave lovedj 

2. Am-averis, Thou mayest have lovedj 

3. Am-averit, He may have loved ; 
P. I. Am-averimus, We may have loved, 

2, Am-averitis, • Ye may have lovedy 

8. Am-ftvsrint, They may have loved. 
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Pi^upBATECT, mighty cotdd, taouldj or should have, ^ 45. IV. 



S. 1. Am-&vis8em, 

2. Am-Hvisses, 

3. Am-2Lvisset, 
F. 1. Am-5vissemus, 

2. Am-aviss6tis, 

3. Am-avissent, 



I mighty &c. have loved^ 
Thou mightst,&,c. have loved^ 
He might, &c. have loved; 
We might, &c. have loved. 
Ye might, &c. have lovedy 
They might, behave loved. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD, § 42. 
Sing, 2. Am-ft, or am-ato, Love thou, 

3. Am-ato, Let him love; 

Flur. 2, Am-ate, or am-atote, Love ye, 

3. Am-anto. Let them love. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pkes. Am-are, To love, § 41,11, 

Perf. Am-avisse, To have loved, 

FuT. Esse am-aturus, -a, -um, To be about to love, 
F-FERF. Fuisse am-aturus, -a, -um, To have been about to love* 

PARTICIPLES. 
pREs. Am-ans, Loving, 

FuT. Am-aturus, -a, -um, About to love. 

GERUNDS. 



Nom, Am-andum, 
Gen. Am-andi, 
Dat, Am-ando, 
Ace. Am-andum, 
Abl. Am-ando, 

SUPINES. 
Former, Am-atum, 
Latter, Am-atu, 



Loving, 

Of loving^ 

To loving, 

Loving, 

With ,from, &c. loving 

To love. 

To be loved, to love. 



Sykopsis of the Moods and Tenses. 



Prcs. 

Imp. 

Perf. 

Plup. 

Fid. 

F. perfi 

Cre-o, 
Voc-o, 
Dom-o, 



IndictUive, 
Amo, 
Amabam, 
Amavi, 
Amav6ram, 
Amabo, 
AmavSro. 



Subjunctive. 

Amem, 

Amarem, 

Amaverim, 

Amavissem. 



Imp. 
Ama 



Infinitive. 
Amare, 

Amavisse, 



ParticipU 
Amans, 



Ama turns 



Esse amaturus. 

Fuisse amaturus. 
Afler the same manner inflect, 
ore-are, cre-avi, cre-atum, To create. 
voe-are, voc-avi, voc-atum, To call. 
dom-are, dom-ui, dom-itum, To tame. 
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S 67. EXERCISES ON THE FIRST CONJUGATION, 
ACTIVE VOICE. 

1. Give the destgnation of the verbf conjugate it, give the tente •— 
moodf — voice j—pertonf — numb§r and translation of tJie following 
UfordSf altoayt observing the same crder; thus, — jimo, Verb, traiis«i 
first, amOf amare, amaviy amitum. It is found in the present, md. ac- 
tive; first person singular, ** 1 love/' ** I do love," " I am loving.'' 

Am&bat, am&verat, amet, am&veritis, am&bunt, cre&vimus, 
ore&verat, domuerat, domuisset, am&vero, domuero, vocftve- 
rim, VOC&, voc&re, domA, creftvisse, domuisse, amfttQrus, do- 
miturus, amans, amandum, amfttu, domitum, dom&bam, doin&- 
bo,— creaty cre&ret, am&ret, am&visti, an^vSre, domuistis, 
amiito, amando, am^vSrunt, cre&re, voc&verunt, voc&verint, 
voc^bunt, voc&retis, domSibitis, &c. &c. ad libitum. 

2. Translate the following English words into Latin, giving the 
part of the verb used; thus, — ^* I was loviiig^" amabamf in the im- 
perfect indicative act. first person singular. 

He will love, I might love, I had loved, I mieht have lov- 
ed, he shall love, I may love, he created, I called, I may have 
called, he will tame, he has tamed, he would have tamed, love 
thou, let them love, to love, about to love, of loving, to have 
loved, they were loving, they have loved, thou hast creat- 
ed, thou hast tamed, &c. ad libitum. 

3. The Infinitive vnth a subject. The infinitive aAer another verb, 
and with an accusative before it as its subject, is translated into Eng- 
lish in the indicative or potential mood ; and the accusative in Latin 
is made the nominative in English ; as dicit me amare, *' he says that 
I love." The accusatives are thus translated ; 

me, that I ; nosj that we ; Aominem, that the man. 

tej that thou ; vos^ that you ; homines, that the men. 

ilium, that he; Ulos, that they; feminas, that the women. 
Infinitives aAer verbs of the present, past and future tenses, are 
rendered as in the examples, § 47- 11 ; or according to the following 
rules ; viz. 

Rule I. When the preceding verb is of the present or future tense^ 
the present infinitive is translated as the present indicative; the perfect 
infinitive as the perfect indicative; and the future infinitive as the fu- 
ture indicative, § 47. 11. Nos, 1. 4. 7. also 3- 6. 9. 

Rule II. When the preceding verb is in past time, (t. e, xn th4 hh 
perfect, perfect, or pluperfect tense,) the present infinitive is transit- 

10* 
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ted as the imperfect , or perfect indicative; the perfect infinitive as th€ 
pluperfect indicative ; and the future infinitive as the imperfect sub' 
junctive, § 47. 11. Xos. 2, 5, 8. 

Rule III. The Future perfect of the infinitive vnth a subject is al' 
tpayi translated as the pluperfect subjtinctivey whatever be the tense of 
the preceding verb J §47. 11. Nos. 10. 11. 12. 

4. jSccording to the preceding rules and the examples referred to, 
translate the following sentences into English — observing that dicit, 
" he says,** is present time; dixit ^ ^^ he said/' past; and dicet, ** he 
will say," future, 

Dicit me vocftre, — te amftre, — nos amavisse, — vos am&ttiros 
esse, — nos amftturos fuisse, illos domare, — ^te amaturum esse. 

Dixit me vocare, — te amare, — nos amavisse — nos amaturos 
esse, — nos amattiros fuisse, — vos domare, — ^te amaturum esse. 

Dixit nos vocare, dicet ilium creare, dicit te creaturum 
esse, (fm^se amaturum, (^ 47. Note 1.) dicit illos oreaturos, 
ilium vocaturum, vos domittiros esse, doiyituros fuisse, &c. 

5. Translate the following English into Letting taking care to put 
the participle of the future infinitive in the same gender, number, and 
case, as the accusative preceding it. 

He said that I loved, — ^that I was calling. He says that 
they will tame, — ^that I would have created, — that they will 
call, — ^that he loves. He will say that I love, — ^that 1 have 
loved, — that I will love. He said that I had called, — that 
they would have called, — ^that they tamed, — ^that they would 
tame, — ^that he would have tamed, &c. 



« 58, PASSIVE VOICE. 

Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf, Perf. Part. 

Amor, amari, amatus. To be loved* 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pkssent Tense, am loved, § 44. 1. 6, 
S» 1. Am-or, I am loved, 

2. Am-aris, or -are, Thou art lavedj 

3. Am-atur , He is loved ; 
P. 1. Am-amur, We are lovedj 

2. Am-amini, Ye are loved, 

8. Am-antur. They are laved. 
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Impebfeot, toas 


lovedy 


§ 44. II. 4. 


s. 


1. 

2. 
3. 


Am-abar, 
Am-abaris, or 
Am-abatur, 


-abare, 




I teas laved, 
Thou wast lovedt 
He was loved; 


p 


.i. 

2. 
3. 


Am-abamur, 
Am-abamini, 
Am-abantur, 






We were loved^ 
Ye were laved, 
They were loved. 



Perfect, have been loved, was loved, am loved^ ^ 44. III. 6* 
S, 1. Am-atus* sum, or fui, I have been loved, &o. 

2. Am-atus es, or fuisti, Thou hast been loved^ 

3. Am-atus est, or fuit, He has been loved; 
P. I. Am-ati siimus, or fuimus, We have been loved^ 

2. Am-ati estis, or fuistis. Ye have been lovedj 

3. Am-ati sunt, fu^runt, or fu6re,TAcy hare been loved. 

Pluperfect, h<id been loved, ^ 44. IV. 2. and Note. 
S. 1. Am-atus eram, or fueram, I had been loved, 

2. Am-atus eras, or fueras. Thou hadst been loved^ 

3. Am-atus erat, or fuerat. He had been loved; 
P. 1. Am-ati eramus, or fueramus. We had been loved, 

2. Am-ati eratis, or fueratis, Ye had been loved, 

3. Am-ati erant, or fuerant. They had been loved. 

Future, shall, or toill be loved. 
S. 1. Am-abor, I shall, or will be loved, 

2. Am-aberis, or -abere, Thou shalt, or wilt be lovedj 

3. Am-abitur, He shall, or will be loved; 
P. 1. Am-abimur, We shall, or \inll be loved, 

2. Am-abimini, Ye shall, or will be loved, 

3. Am-abuntur, They shall, or will be loved. 

Future-perfect, shall, or will have been loved. 
S. 1. Am-atus fuero,* I shall have been loved, 

2. Am-atus fueris, Thou loilt have been loved^ 

3. Am-atus fuerit, He will have been loved; 

. 1. Am-ati fuerimus, We shall have been lovedj 

2. Am-ati fueritis, Ye vdll have been loved, 

3. Am-ati fuerint, They toill have been loved. 

• See § 44. III. 6. Note, Fui und fuisti, are very seldom found "with 
the Perfect Participle. -Ero, as well as/u^ro, is used in the Future- 
Perfect. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Paessnt Tense, may^ or can he loved. 

S. 1; Am-er, Imat/y or can be loved, 

. 2. Am-6ris, or -ere, Thou mayest or canst he laced. 

3. Am-6tur, He may ^or can he loved; 

F. 1. Am-emur, We may , or canheloved^ 

2. Am-gmmi, Ye may, or can be loved, 

3. Am-entur. They may, or can be loved. 

Imperfect, mighty could, would, or should he lofted. 

S. 1. Am-arer, I might, &c. he lovedy 

2. Am-arSris, or -ftrCre, TAom might si, &c. 5c 2ooe<{, 

3. Am-ar6tur, He might, &c. 5e loved; 
P. 1. Am-ar6mur, TFe might, &c. 5e Zove(2, 

2. Am-argmmi, Ye might, &c. 5e loved, 

3. Am-arentur. TAey might, &c. 5c Zo&ec?. 

Perfect, 97za^ have been loved. 

S, Am-atus sim, or fuerim, I may have been lovedj 

Am-atus sis, or fueris, Thou mayst have been lovedy 

Am-atus sit, or fuerit, He may have been loved; 

P. Am-ati simus, or fuerimus. We rnay have been lovedj 

Am-ati sitis, or fueritis, Ye may have been lovedy 

Am-ati sint, or fuerint. They may have been loved. 

Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have been loved. 

S. Am-atus essem, or fuissem, I might have been loved, 
Am-atus esses, or fuisses, T hou might st have been lovedy 
Am-atus esset, or fuisset. He might have been loved; 

P. Am-ati ess Smus or fuissSmus, We might have been lovedy 
Am-ati essStis, or fuissStis, Ye might have been loved, 
Am-ati essent, or fuissent. They might have been loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

tSing. 2. Am-are,or ator. Be thou loved, 

3. Am-ator, Let him he loved; 

Plur, 2. Am-amini, Be ye laved, 

3. Am-antori Let them be loved* 
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INFINITIVK MOOD 



pRss. Am-ari, 

Perf. Esse, or fuisse am-atus, 

FvT. Am-fttum iri. 



To he lathed. § 47. IL 
To hate been laoed. 
To be about to be laced. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Lovedj being laved^ hamng 

been loved. 
To be laced, proper^ or «e- 
cessary to le loved. 
Stnofbis or the Moodi and Tensks. 
Indicative, Subjunctive, ' Imper, Infinitive. Part. 



Perf. Am-fttus, -a, -um, 
FuT. Am-andus, -a, -um. 



Prei, Amor, 
Imp. Amabar, 
Per/. Amatus sum, 
Plup. Amatus dram, 
Fut. Amabor, 
F. P. Amatus faSro. 



Amer, 
Amarer, 
Amatus sim, 
Am&tns essem. 



Amare, 



Amari. 

Esse or fuisse 

amatus 

Amatum iri. 



AmatoSi 
Amandu. 



Afler the same manner inflect, 

Creor, creftri, creatus, To be created. 

Vocor, voc&ri, voc&tus, To be called, 

Domor, domftri, domitus, To be tamed. 



« 59. EXERCISES ON THE FIRST CONJUGATION. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

1. Give the designation of the verb^ ^conjugate it, — give the terue^ 
moodf voice, person^ number, and translation of the following wordi, 
always following the tame order i thus, — Amor. Verb, trans., first; 
jfmo, amdre, amavi, amatum, — found in the present ind. passive, first 
person sing. '' I am loved." 

AmSLb&tur, amStntur, amatus est, am^bitiir, amSibar, am&re- 
tur, amentur,am&tu8 sim, amatus fuero, am&ti fuSrunt, am&ti 
essSmus, am&bftmini, amiiris, amatus esset, am^ti fuissent, 
amabuntur, am&ntor, am&re, amSitus esse, amatus, amiitum 
iri, amandus, amSmmi, am&rgmmi, amftntur, creatur, crear6- 
tur, vocabitur, domantur, vocatus sum ; &c. 

2. Translate the follotoing English words into Latin, giving the 
part of the verb used; thus, ''lam loved," Amor. — in the pres 
ind. pass, first person, sing. 

He is loved, they are loved, I have been loved, they were 
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created, he had been called, they will be tamed, I might be 
loved, they may have been loved, to be loved, to have been 
called, I had been called, being called, they are tamed, they 
have been tamed, he will be loved, they will have been 
loved, they may be called, I may be called, he might have 
been created, they will be loved, &c. 

3. Translate the following sentences into English^ according to the 
rules, § 57. 3. 

DicJ eum amari, illos vocatos* esse, me vocatum iri, te 
amatum iri, me creari, cos domari, ilium amatum fuisse, nos 
domitos esse, nos domitum iri, illos amari, illos vocatum iri, 

Dixit eum amare, illos vCoatos esse, me vocatum iri, te 
amatum iri, me creari, cos domari, ilium amatum fuisse, nos 
domitos esse, nos domitum iri, illos amari, illos vocatum iri, 
te amari. Dicet eum amari, &c. as in the preceding. 

4. Translate thefollowing English into Latin, taking care that the 
participle of the perfect infinitive be put in the same gender , number 
and casCf as the accusative before it. 

He says that I am loved, that he was loved, that he will 
be called, that they were created, that we were tamed. He 
said that I was called, that we were created, that they had 
been created. He will say that I was loved, that I will be 
loved, that they will be called, that you are called, that he 
will be called. He said that they had been tamed. &c. 

P&OMiscuous Exercises on the Active and Passive 
Voice. 
6* Give the designation, &c. as directed, No. 1. Amabo, 
am&rem, amftrfitur, amatus sim, amant, vooatur, crearentur, 
domantur, domitum iri, creari, amant, amabuntur, amarent, 
amavissent, amaverat, ametis, amatis, amabatis, amaveris, 
ama, amavisse, amandum, amatur, vocatum iri, vocatus es, 
vocati erant, vocatus esset, (dicit se^ "he says that he,") 
amaturum esse, (dixit se^ "he said that he,") amare, amari, 
(noSy that we,) vocatos esse, amanto, amabunt, amavistis, 
amavere, amaretis. 

Conjugate the following verbs like Amo 5 viz. 
Aecuso, / accuse, Certo, / strive, Reparo, / repair^ 

^8timo, / value, CogUo, / think, R6go, / ask, 

Amhaio, I walk, VesUno, I hasten. Servo, I keep, 

COro,/ ^are, Navigo, / tat/, Vito, J«&im. 
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§ 60. SECOND CONJUGATION- 
ACTIVE VOICE, 

Pres. hid. Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. Supine. 

Moneo, monfire, monui, monitum, To advise, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Paeseht Tenss, I advise, do advise, am advising, ^ 44. L 

S. 1. Mon-eo, I advise, do advise, &o. 

2. Mon-es, Tkoti advisest, dost advise, &o. 

3. Mon-et, He advises, does advise, &o; 
P. 1. Mon-^mus, We advise, do advise, dco. 

2. Mon-etis, Ye advise, do advise, &o. 

3. Mon-ent) They advise, do advise, kc 

Imperfect, advised, did advise, was advising, § 44. II. 

S. 1. Mon-ebam, I advised, did advise, ice 

2. Mon-€bas, Thou advisedst, didst advise^ &e. 

3. Mon-ebat, He advised, did advise, &:c ; 
P. 1. Mon-eb^mus, We. advised, did advise, 6co. 

2. Mon-eb&tis, Ye advised, did advise, &;c. 

3. Mon-ebant, They advised, did advise, &c. 

Pe&fect, Def. have advised, Indef. advised; did advise, ^ 44. IIL 

Sm 1. Monu-i, I have advised, &c. 

2. Monu-isti, Thou, hast advised, &c. 

3. Monu-it, He has advised, &c ; 
P. 1. Monu-imus, We have advised, &c. 

2. Monu-istis, Ye have advised, &c. 

8. Monu-Srunt, or -6re. They have advised, &c. 

Plupe&fect, had advised, § 44. IV. 

S. I. Monu-eram, I had advised, 

2. Monu-eras, Thou hadst advisedf 

3. Monu-erat, He had advised; 
P. I. Monu-er&inu9, We had advised, 

2. Monu-eratis, Ye had advised, 

B. Monu erant, TAey had advised* 
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Future, shall^ or vnll advise. 



S. 



1. Mon-ebo, 

2. Mon-ebis, 
B. Mon-6bit, 

1. Mon-ebimus, 

2. Mon-ebitis, 

3. Mon-Sbunt, 



I shall, or will advise^ 
Thm shalty or wilt advise^ 
He shall, or tvill advise ; 
We shall, or will adiisey 
Ye shall, or ttnll advise, 
They shall, or will advise. 



FuTURE-PEKFECT, shall, OT tvill have advised, § 44. V. 



S. 1. Monu-ero, 

2. Monu-eris, 

3. Monu-erit, 
P. 1. Monu-erimus, 

2. Monu-entis, 

3. Monu-erint, 



I shall, or will have advised. 
Thou shalt, or wilt have advised. 
He shall, or will have advised; 
We shall, or ivill have advised. 
Ye shall, or will have advised, 
They shall, or will have advised. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, may or can advise. ^ 45. 1. 

S. 1. Mon-eam, I may, or can advise, 

2. Mon-eas, Thou mayest, or canst advise^ 

3. Mon-eat, He may, or can advise; 
P. 1. Mon-eSimuSy We may, or can advise, 

2. Mon-efttis, Ye may, or can advise, 

3. Mon-eant, They may, or can. advise. 

Imperfect, might, cauld^ laould, or should advise, § 45. II. 



S. 1. Mon-grem, 

2. Mon-6res, 

3. Mon-eret, 
p. 1. Mon-6r6mus, 

2. Mon-SrStis, 

3. Mon-6rent, 



S. 



I might, could, &c. advise, 
Thou mightst, &c. advise^ 
He might, &c. advise ; 
We might, &c. advise^ 
Ye might, &c. advise^ 
They might, &c. advise. 

Perfsct, may have advised, ^ 45. IIL 

Monu-erim, I may have advised, 

Monu-eris, Thou mayest have advised^ 

Monu-erit, He may ha^e advised ; 

Monu-erimu8, We may have advised, 

Monu-eritis, Ye may have advised, 

Monu-erint, They may have advised. 
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Pluperfect, mighty could, wmild, or should have advised, 
§ 45. IV. 

/ might f &c. have advised^ 
Thaii might sty 8u\ have advtsed. 
He might y^ho, have advised; 
We mighty &c. have advised^ 
Ye mighty &c. have advised. 
They might, &c. have advised. 



S, 1. Monu-issem, 

2. Monu-isses, 

3. Monu-isset, 

P. 1. Monu-issSmus, 

2. Monu-issetis, 

3. Monu-issent. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
S. 2. Mon-€, or -6to, Advise thou, ^ 47. 11. 

3. Mon-6to, Let him advise; 

P. 2. Mon-6te, or -Stote, Advise ye or you, 

3. Mon-ento. Let them advise. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres. 
Perf. 

FUT. 
F. PE&F. 



Pres. 

FuT. 



Norn, 

Gen, 

Bat. 

Ace. 

All. 



Mon-6re, 
Monu-isse, 
Esse monitunis, 
Fuisse moniturus, 



To advise, W7. 11. 

To have advised. 

To be about to advise, 

To have been about to advise. 



PARTICIPLES. 
Mon-ens Advising, 

Mon-iturus, About to advise. 

GERUNDS. 
Mon-endum, Advising, 

Mon-endi, Of advising, 

Mon-endo, To advising, 

Mon-endum, Advising, 

Mon-endo, With, &c. advising. 



SUPINES. 
Former, Mon-itum, 
Latter, Mon-itu. 

Stitopsis of the Moops and Teitseb. 

Indicaiive, Subjunctive, Imper, InfinUive, Pari. 



To advise, 

To be advised, or to advise. 



Pres. 

Imp. 

Perf. 

Plup. 

Fut. 

F.P 



Moneo, 

Monebam, 

Monuiy 

MonuSram, 

Monebo, 

Monaero 



Moneam, 
Monerem, 
Monudrim, 
Monuissem 



Mone. 



11 



Monere, 

Monnisse, 

Esse moniturus, 
Fuisse monitunis. 



Monens. 



MonltOms 
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After the 


same manner inflect, 




Doc-eo, 
Jub-eo, 
Vid-eo, 


doc-6re, 
jub-5re, 
vid-6re, 


docu-i, doc-tum, 
juss-i, jus-sum, 
vid-i, vi-sum, 


To teacfu 
To or del. 
Tom. 



§ 61. EXERCISES ON THE ACTIVE VOICE. 

1. Give the designation^ &c, as directed^ § 57. 1. — ^Mon5- 
bo, monuit, mon^ret, monuerit, mon6, monuisse, monehs, mo- 
nendum, monfibat, monent, monento, monuisti, monuSre, mo- 
nueratis, monuissent. — Decent, jub^bat, jusserat, videret, 
videat,vidSbit, docueris, doce, docturus,jussurus, visum, jus- 
su, docens, &c. 

2. Translate the following into Latin, &c. as directed, 
§ 57. 2. — ^I have advised, I will advise, he may advise, I might 
advise, he will have advised, they advise, they had advised, 
they might have advised, thou hast advised, ye have advised, 
I did advise, he was advising. — He teaches, they taught, we 
had ordered, we would have ordered, I saw, I have .seen, 
thou wilt see, he may see, they would have ordered, &c. 

3. Translate according to the rules, § 57. 3, 4. — Dicit, 
(he says) me monere, — nos monuisse, — illos monere, vos 
monituros esse, me moniturum fuisse. — Dixit (he said) se, 
mongre, — nos vidfire, — eum vidisse, — nos visuros esse, me 
visurum esse, — me visurum fuisse, — vos vidisse, se docere, 
nos docuisse, vos docturos esse, illam (that she) visuram 
esse, ilium docttirum esse, &o. 

4. As directed, § 57. 3, 5. He says that I advisec3^ he 
said that I advised, that I had advised, that I would advise, 
/le says that I will advise, that I would have advised, he said 
that he (se) saw, had seen, would see, would have seen. I 
advise that you should order, he says ^lat I am advising, that 
we will order, &;c. 



§ 62. PASSIVE VOICE. 

IimiCATIVE MOOD. 

Pres, Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf Part. 

Moneor, moaigri, monitus, To be adnised. 
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ISB 



PnEsjBNT TxNS£, am advistdy § 44. 1. 6. 



S. 1. 
2. 
3. 


Mon-eor, 
Mon-^ris, or -6re, 
Mon-etuT) 


I am advised, 
Thou art advised^ 
He is advised $ 


P-1. 
2. 
3. 


Mon-emur, 
Mon-€mini, 
Mon-entur, 


We are advised. 
Ye are advised^ 
They are advised. 




Impebfect, teas advised^ ^ 44, 11. 4. 


S. 1. 
2. 
3. 


Mon*Sbar, 

Mon-ebaris, or -fibftre, 
Mon-ebatur, 


I teas advised^ 
Thou wast advisedy 
He was advised ; 


P. 1. 
2. 
3. 


Mon-ebftmur, 
Mon-6bamini, 
Mon-ebantur, 


We were advised^ 
Ye were advisedy 
They were advised. 



Perfect, have been, was, amy ^ 44. III. 5. 

1. Mon-itu8* sum, or fui, I have been advised, &c. 

2. Mon-itus es, or fuisti, Thou hast been advisedy &o. 

3. Mon-itus est, or fuit , He has been advised ; 

, 1. Mon-iti sumus, orfuimu8,lFe have been advisedy 

2. Mon-iti estis, or fuistis. Ye have been advised, 

3. Mon-iti sunt, fueruut,&c. They have been advised. 

Pluperfect, had been. 



S. Mon-itus eram, or fueram, 
Mon-itus eras, or fueras, 
Mon-itus erat, or fuerat , 

P. Mon-iti eramus, or fueramus, 
Mon-iti eratis, or fueratis, 
Mon-iti erant, or fuerant. 



I had been advised, 
Thou hadst been advisedy 
He had been advised; 
We had been advised, 
Ye had been advisedy 
They had been advised. 



Future, shall, or will be. 



S. 1. 
2. 
3. 

-P.l. 
2. 
3. 



Mon-ebor, 

Mon-Cberis, or -fib^re, 
Mon-Sbitur , 
Mon-ebimur, 
Mon-ebimini, 
Mon-ebuntur, 



I shall or toill be advisedy 
Thou shah, or wilt be advisedy 
He shall, or will be advised; 
We shall, or will be advisedy 
Ye shall, or will be advisedy 
They shall, or unll be advised. 



• See § 44, UI. 6. Note. 
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Future PcRrECT, skall^ or will have been. 



S. 1. Mon-itus fuero, 

2. Mon-itus fueris, 

3. Mon-itus fuerit, 
P. 1. Mon-iti fuerimus, 

2. Mon-iti fueritis, 

3. Mon-iti fuerint, 



J shall have been advised^ 
Thou wilt have been advised^ 
He will have been advised; 
We shall have been advised^ 
Ye tvill have been advised^ 
They will have been advised. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, may or can be advised. 

S. 1. Mon-ear, I may , or can be advised^ 

2. Mon-earis, or -eftre, Thou mayestj or camt be advised^ 

3. Mon-eatur ; He may, or can be advised; 
P. 1. Mon-eamur, We may, or can be advised, 

2. Mon-eamini, Ye may, or can be advised, 

3, Mon-eantur, They may, or can be advised. 

Imperfect, might, could, would, or should be. 



S. 1. 
2. 
3. 

P. 1. 
2. 
3. 



Mon-6rer, 

Mon-6r6ris,or -ergre, 
Mon-6retur , 
Mon-er6mur, 
Mon-gremmi, 
Mon-erentur, 



I might, &c. be advised, 
Thau mightst, &c. be advised, 
He might, &c. be advised; 
We might, &c. be advised. 
Ye might, &c. be advised, 
They might, &;c. be advised. 



Perfect, muy hafoe been advised. 

S. Monitus sim, or fuerim, I may have been advised, 

Monitus sis, or fueris, 

Monitus sit, or fuerit , 
p. Moniti simus, or fuerimus, 

Moniti sitis, or fueritis, 

Moniti sint, or fuerint, 



Thou may est have been advised. 
He may have been advised; 
We may have been advised. 
Ye may have been advised. 
They may have been advised* 



Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have been. 

Monitus edsem, or fuissem, I might &c. have been advised, 
Monitus esses, or fuisses, Thoumightst have beenadvised^ 
Monitus esset, or fuisset , He might have been advised; 
Moniti ess6mus, or fuissfimus. We might have been advised, 
Moniti essetis, or fuissetis. Ye might have been advised, 
Moniti essent, or fuissent. They might have been advised. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



5. 2. Mon-ere, or -6tor, 

3. Mon-etor, 
P. 2. Mon-^mini, 

3. Mon-entor. 



Be thou advised^ 
Let him he advised i 
Be ye eUtvisedy 
Let them be cdvised. 



mFiNrrivE mood. 



P&ES. Mon-erii 

p£RF. Esse, or fuisse momtus, 

FuT. Mon-itum iri 



Tobeadvisedj i 41. 11, 
To have been advised. 
To be about to be advised. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Pe&f. Mon-itu6,-a,-um, 
Put. Mon-enduB, -a,-um, 



! advised, being advised, or 
hamng been advised, 
!to be advised, proper, or 9te- 
cessary to be advised. 



Pres. 

Imp. 

Perf. 

Plup. 

Put. 

F.P 



Sthofsis or the Moods and Tenses. 
Indicative. Svhjunetivt, Imper. Infinitive, 



Moneor, 
Monebar, 
Monitus snm, 
Monltus dram 
Monebor, 
Monitus faSro 



Monear, 
Monerer, 
Mooitas sim, 
Monitas essem, 



Monere. 



Mon€ri, 

Esse, or fa< 
issemonitns, 
Monitnm iri. 



Part 



MonltoSi 
Monendut 



After the same manner inflect, 

Doceor, docSri, doctus, To be taught. 
Jubeor, jub6ri, jussus, To be ordered. 
Videor, videri, visus, To be seen. 



^ 63. EXERCISES ON THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

1. Give the designation, &c. as directed, § 59. 1. Mone- 
or, monetur, monebSitur, monebitur, monitus est, moniti es- 
tis, moneamur, monerStur, monitus fuero, monere, monSri, 
monitus, monitus esse, monendus. VidSrStur, visus, visuzn 
iri, docerentur, doceantur, docemini, doceSimini, jubSbitur, 
jnssi fuerunt, juberenlur, jubetor, &c. 

11* 
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2. Translate the following into Latin, as directed § 59.2. 
I was advised, he has been advised, — he may be advised, we 
will be advised, we were advised, I am advised, they might 
have been advised. Be ye advised, to be about to be advis- 
ed, to be advised, he may have been seen, — they should be 
ordered, we will be seen, they will be taught, having been 
taught, necessary to be taught, let them be taught ; they have 
been ordered, we might have been ordered, to be about to be 
ordered, being ordered, they may have been ordered, &c. 

Promiscuous Exercises ow the Second Conjugation. 

3. Give the designation^ &c. as directed^ § 57. 1 ;»^ 59. 1. 
Mon^bam, monuerat, monuSrit, monebunt, moneam, monS, 
mongbar, monitus es, monuit, monSri, doctus sum, docear, 
doc6rer, docSbitur, docento, docentor, docentur, jubet, jus- 
s6runt, jusserint, jubgbo, juberentur, jussus esse, jub€, vi- 
deo, vident, vid6r5tur, vidS, vidistis, videratis, viderent, vi- 
dero, videndum, videns, visurus, vidisse, visum iri, videri, 
monSbuntur, moneantur, vidfirentur, jusserim, jubSbam, ju- 
bCrer, videntur, docuSrunt, doc6, docens. 

4. Translate the following into Latin, as directed^ § 57. 2. 
I am advised, he advises, they will advise, ye have advised, 
they will have advised, he will be advised, he is taught, he 
has taught, they will teach, I will see, they may see, they 
are seen, he has been seen, to order, to have been ordered, 
ordering, about to order, to have seen, I might see, I might 
have been seen, they will not (non) see, he will not see, I 
do not advise, he is teaching, he is not teaching, he will not 
order, I will order, &c. 

5. As directed, ^ 57. 3 and 4. Dicit se monere, — ^nos monu- 
isse, — eum moniturum esse, — ^vos videre, — eum visum iri 5 
Dixit se monSre, — nos monuisse, — eum moniturum esse, 
vos videre, eum visum iri. Dicet se monSre, &c. vos monu- 
isse, homines monittiros esse, feminam monituram esse, vos 
jub6re. 

6. As directed, § 57. 5. He sats that he advises, — that 
he will advise, — ^that we have advised. He said that I ad- 
vised, that he had advised, that they would have advised, that 
I would order, would have ordered, would have been order- 
ed, was taught, had been taught, would have been taught, &c. 
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§64. TfflRD CONJUGATION- 
ACTIVE VOICE. 

Prcs. Ind, Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. Supine. 
Reg-o, re^Sre, rex-i, rect-um, Toruu* 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, rteZe, do ruhy am rulings 444. L 

»S. 1. Rcg-o, Irule, do rule^ am ruling^ 

2. Reg-is,* Thau rulest, dost ruhy art rulings 

8. Reg-it, He rtdes^ does ruhy is ruling; 

P. 1. Reg-imus, Werule^ do rule, are rulings 

2. Reg-itis, Ye rule^ do ruUy are rulings 

3. Reg-unt, They rule, do rvle^ are ruling. 

Imperfect, ruled^ did rule^ wa4 ruling, § 44. 11. 

S. I. Reg-ebam, Iruledy did nileywas rulingy 

2. Reg-ebas, Thou ruledst, didst rule, wast rulings 

3. Reg-ebat, He ruled, did rule, was ruling ; ' 
P. 1. Reg-6bamus, We ruled, did rule, were rulings 

2. Reg-ebatis, Ye ruled, did rule, were ruling, 

3. Reg-Sbant, Theif ruled, did rule, were ruling. 

Perfect, Def. have ruled, Indef. ruled, did rule, § 44. III. 

S. 1. Rex-i, I have ruled, ruled, did rule^ 

2. Rex-isti, Thou hast ruled, ruledst, didst rule^ 

3. Rex-it, He has ruled, ruled, did rule ; 
P. 1. Rex-imus, We have ruled, ruled, did rule^ 

2. Rex-istis, Ye have ruled, ruled, did rule^ 

3. Rex-6runt, or -fire, r^ luwe ruled, ruled, did rule. 

Pluperfect, had ruled. § 44. IV. 

S. 1. Rex-eram, I had ruled, 

2. Rex-eras, Thou hadst ruled, 

3. Rex-erat, He had ruled ; 
P. 1. Rex-eramus, We had ruled, 

2. Rex-eratis, Ye had ruled, • 

3. Rex-erant, They had ruled. 

• C and g are hard before a, o, u; and soft like 8 and J befort 
and i. Soft g is here marked in Italics^ and sounds like j. 
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Future, shall, or will rule, § 44. V. 

S. 1 Reg-am, I shall ^ or will rule, 

2. Re^-es, Tkou shall, or wilt rule^ 

3. Re^-et, He shall, or will rule ; 
P. 1. Re^-6mus, We shall, or vnll rule, 

2. Reg-etis, Ye shall, or rmll rule, 

3. Re^-ent, They shall, or vnll rule. 

Future-perfect, ^AaZZ, or will have ruled, § 44, VI. 

S. 1. Rex-ero, I shall, or vnll have ruled, 

2. Rex-eris, TAou sAoZ^, or t&iY^ have ruledf 

3. Rex-erit, fZe shall, or t^^iZZ Aai^e ruled; 
P. 1. Rex-erimus, TFe sAaZZ, or vnll have ruled^ 

2. Rex-eritis, Ye shall, or t^^e'ZZ ham ruledy 

3. Rex-erint, TAcy shall, or wi/Z Aare rz^Zei. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, may, or can rule, ^ 45. L 

S, 1. Reg-am, I may, or cati rt^Ze, 

2. Reg-as, Thmt, may est, or ca7Z5f ruZe, 

3, Reg-at, He may, or can rule ; 
P. 1. Reg-Simus, We may, or can rvle^ 

2. Reg-&tis, Ye ^way, or can rule, 

3. Reg-ant, They may, or caw rwZc. 

Imperfect mighty could, would, or should rule, § 45. 11. 

S. 1. Reg-erem, I might, ^, rule, 

2. Re^-eres, TAom mightst, &c. rwZe, 

3. Re^-eret, He might, &c. rwZc; 
P. 1. Reg- er emus, TFe might, &c. rwZe, 

2. Reg-eretis, Ye might, &c. n^Zc, 

3. Reg-erent, They might, &c. rwZe. 

Perfect, may have ruled, § 45. III. 

S. 1. Rex-erim, I may have ruled, 

2. Rex-eris, Thou may est have ruled^ 

3. Rex-erit, He may have ruled; 
P. 1. Rex-erimus, We may have rrded^ 

2. Rex-eritis, Ye may have ruled, 

8. Rex-erint, They may have ruled. 
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Pluperfect, mighty could, leould, or should have ruled 
i 45. IV. 



S. 1. Rex-issem, 

2. Rex-isses, 

3. Rex-isset, 
P. 1. Rex-issSmus, 

2. Rex-issetis, 

3. Rex-issent, 



I mighty &c. have ruled 
Thou mightsty &c. ha:ee ruhd^ 
He might, ice, have ruled; 
We mighty &c. have ruledy 
Ye mighty &c. have ruledy 
They mighty &xi. have ruled. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD, § 42. 

S. 2. Reg-e, or -ito, Rule thouy 

3. Reg-ito, Let him rule; 

P. 2. Re^-ite/w-itote, Rule yc, 

3. Reg-unto, Let them rule. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pbes. 
Perf. 

FUT. 

F.Perf, 



Pres. 
FuT. 



Reg- ere, 
Rex-isse, 
Esse rectflrus, 
Fuisse recturus, 



Toruhy M7. 11. 

To have ruledy 

To he about to ruley 

To have been about to ruU, 



PARTICIPLES. 



Reg'-ens, 
Rect-unis, -a, -um, 



Rulingy 
About to rule. 



Norn. 

Gtn. 

Dot. 

Ace. 

Abl. 



Reg-endum, 

Reg-endi, 

Reg-endo, 

Reg-endum, 

Reg-endo, 



GERUNDS. 
Rulingy 
Of rulingy 
To rulingy 
Rulingy 
Withy &c. ruling. 



SUPINES. 
FoKMEE, Rect-um, To ruhy 

Latter, Rect-u, To be ruledy or to rule. 

Synopsis of the Moods akd Tenses. 



Pret 

Imp. 
Perf. 
Plup. 
Put, 



Indicative. 

Rego, 

Regebam, 

Rexi, 

RexSram, 

Regain, 



Subj, 
Regain, 
RegSrem, 
Rexdrim , 
Rexissem. 



F.perf. RexSro. 



Iinper. 
Reg6. 



Infinitive. 
Regere, 

Rexisse, 

lEsse rectunis, 
iFuisse rettilras. 



ParticipUi 
Re^ns, 



Rectunis. 



ISO 
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After the same manner inflect. 

Lego, legere, Iggi, lectum, To read. 

Scribo, scribere, scripsi, scriptum, To torite^ 

Ceedo, cacdere, cecidi, caesum, To slay. 



EXAMPLE OF VERBS IN -10. ACTIVE VOICE ; 

Pres. Ind, Pres. Inf. Perf, Ind, Supine, 
Capio, capere, cepi, captum, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 



To take. 



Singular. 



Plural, 
-imus, -itis, 



Pres. Cap-io, -is, -it; -imus, -itis, -lunt. 

Imp. Capi-6bam, -ebas, -6bat; -ebamus, -ebatis, -ebant. 

Perf. Cep-i, -isti, -it; -imus, -istis, I g 

P/tfp.C6p-eram, -eras, -erat; -erftmus, -eratis, -erant. 
Fut. Capi-am, -es, -et; -gmus, -etis, -ent. 
F.P. Cep-ero, -eris, -erit; -erimus, -eritis, -erint. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Capi-am, -as, -at, 
Imp. Cap-erem, -eres, -eret, 
Perf. C6p-erim, -eris, -erit, 
PZifp. Cep-issem, -isses, -isset, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Pres. Cap-e,or -ito, -ito ; -ite,or -itote, -lunto. 



-amus, 


-atis, 


-ant. 


-eremus. 


-erfitis, 


-erent. 


-erimus, 


-eritis, 


-erint. 


-issemus. 


-issetis. 


-issent. 



INFINITIVE. 

Present^ Cap-ere. 
Perfect^ CSp-isse. 
Future^ Esse capttlrus. 
F. Perfecty Fuisse capturus. 

GERUNDS. 

N. Capi-endum, 
G. Capi-endi, &c. 

So also Rapio, rapere, 
Fugio, fiigere. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Present y Capiens. 
Future^ Capturus -a,-um. 



SUPINES. 

Former, Captuin, 
Latter, Captu. 

rapui, raptum. To seize. 
fugi. fugitumr Tojlee. 
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§ 65. EXERCISES ON THE ACTIVE VOICE. 

Crive the designation, &c. as directed, ^ 57. 1. — RegSbam, 
rexisti, rexeram, regam, regerem, rexero, rexisset, rcge, rex- 
isse, regens. Scribit, scribebat, scripsit, scribSmus, scribft- 
mus, legunt, legeret, leget, lege, legSrunt, legerant. Capi- 
unt, capiebat, capiunto, caperem, cgpit, ceperim, ceperam, 
cepissem, capit, capere, capiendum, &c. 

2. Translate the folloiving into Latin, as directed, 4 57. 
2. — ^He rules, we are ruling, he has ruled, we will rule, 
they will have ruled, ye might rule, they may rule, we will 
rule, they were ruling, he had ruled, they might have ruled. 
He has read, they will read, we shsdl read, to have read, to 
have written, to write, writing, write thou, let them write 

3. Translate according to the Rules, § 57. 3, 4. (Dicit 
he says,) me regere, me scribere, se rexisse, nos recturos 
esse, ilium scripsisse, me scripturum fuisse, vos lecturos 
esse, me capere, vos cepisse, vos capttiros esse, vos captu- 
ros fuisse, (Diait, he said, ) me regere, me rexisse, me rec- 
ttirum esse, &c. 

4. As directed, ^ 51. 4 — 5. He says that I rule, that he 
ruled, that we write, that they will write, that he is about 
to write. He writes that he rules, that you are reading, that 
you will write. He said that he was writing, that you had 
written, that we would write, would have written. He will 
say that I am ruling, was ruling, will rule, &c. 



§ 66 PASSIVE VOICE. 

Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Part. 
Reg-or, T^^g'h rectus, ToberuIetU 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Teitse, am ruled^ ^ 44. 1. 6. 

S. I. Reg-or, I am ruled, 

2. Reg-eris, or -ere, Thou art ruled, 

3. Re^-itur, He is ruled; 
P. 1. Re^-imur, We areruUd, 

2. Re^-imini, Ye are ruled, 

3. Reg-untur They are ruled. 
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Imperfect, was ruled, ^ 44. U. 4. 

S. 1. Reg'-§bar, I was ruled, 

2. Re^-ebaris, or -fibare, Thou wast ruled^ 

3. Re^-ebatur, He was ruled ; 
P. 1. Reg'-ebamur, We were ruled, 

2. Re^-6bamini, Ye were ruled, 

3. Re^-ebantur. Tkey were ruled. 

Perfect, have been ruled, was ruled, am ruled, ^ 44. HI. 5 

S. 1. Rectus sum, or fui, I have been ruled, 

2. Rectus es, or fuisti, Thou hast been ruled, 

3. Rectus est, or fuit, He has been ruled; 
P. 1. Recti sumus, or fuimus, We have been ruled, 

2. Recti estis, or fuistis, Ye have been ruled, 

3. Recti sunt, fuerunt, or fuere, They have been ruled. 

Pluperfect, had been ruled. 

S. 1. Rectus eram, or fueram, I had been ruledy 

2. Rectus eras, or fueras, Thou hadst been ruled^ 

3. Rectus erat, or fuerat. He had been ruled ; 
P. 1. Recti eramus, or fueramus. We had been ruled, 

2. Recti eratis, or fueratis. Ye had been ruled, 

3. Recti erant, or fuerant, They had been ruled. 

Future, shall, or unll be ruled. 

S. 1. Reg-ar, I shally or will be ruled, 

2. Re^-eris, or -6re, Thou shall, or unit be ruledy 

3. Re^-etur, He shall, or will be ruled ; 
P. 1. Re^-emur, We shall, or unll be ruledy 

2. Re^-emini, Ye shall, or will be ruledy 

3. Re^-entur, They shall, or tvill be ruled. 

Future-perfect, shall, or unll have been ruled. 

S. l.#Rectus fuero, I shall^ or toill have been ruled t 

2. Rectus fueris, Thou shalt, or wilt have been ruled^ 

3. Rectus fuerit, He shall, or toill have been ruled ; 
P. 1. Recti fuerimus, We shall, or will have been ruled^ 

2. Recti fueritis. Ye shall, or will have been ruledj 
'i Recti fuerint, They skally or will have been ruled. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present tense, may or can be ruled, 

S, 1. Reg-ar, I may^ or can be rut f/Jy 

2. Reg-aris, or -Are, T?iou may est, or camst be ruled^ 

3. Reg-atur, He may, or can be ruled ; 
P. 1 . Reg-amur, We may, or can be ruled, 

2. Reg-amini, Ye may, or can be ruled, 

8. Reg-antur, They may, or ca7i be ruled. 

Imperfect, might, couldy would, or should be, 
S, 1. Reg-erer, I might, ^c. be ruled, 

2. Reg-ereris, or-er€re, Thou mightst, &c. be ruled^ 

3. Reg-er6tur, He might, &c. be ruled; 
P. 1. Reg-er5mur, We might, &c. be ruled, 

2. Re^-eremlni, Ye might, &c. be ruled, 

3. Re^-erentur, They might, ^c, be ruled, 

Pekfect, may have been, 
S. 1. Rectus sim, or fuerim, / may have been ruled, 

2. Rectus sis, or fueris, Thou may est have been ruled, 

3. Rectus sit, q^ fuerit, He may have been ruled ; 
P, 1. Recti slmus, or fuerimus, We may have been ruled, 

2, Recti sitis, or fueritis. Ye may have been ruled^ 

3. Recti sint, or fuerint, They 7nay have been ruled. 
Pluperfect, might, could, would, or shtmld have been» 

Rectus essem, or fuissem, I might &c. have been ruled^ 
Rectus esses, or fuisses, _ Thou mightst have been ruled. 
Rectus esset, or fuisset, He might have been ruled ; 

Recti ess^mus, or fuissSmus, We might have been ruledy 
Recti essetis, or fuissgtis, Ye might have been ruled. 
Recti essent, or fuissent, They might have been ruled, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

S. 2. Re^-ere, or -itor, Be thou ruled, 

3. Re^-itor, Let him be ruled- 

P. 2. Re^-imini, Be ye ruled, 

3. Reg-untor, Let them, be ruled, 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pres. Reg-i, To be ruled, § 47. 11. 

Perf. Esse, or fuisse rectus, To have been ruled, 
FuT. Rectum iri, To be about to be ruled 

12 
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PARTICIPLES. 

I Ruledy being ruled, having been 
ruled. 



Perf. Rectus, -a, -um, 

« T» J \ Tobended,proper<iQT necessary to 

FuT. Reg«du8,-u,-um, j i^rnlJ. ^ 

Synopsis of the moods and Tenses 



Indicative, 
Pres. Regor, 
Imp. Regebar, 
Per/. Rectus sum 
Plup. Rectus eram, 
Fut. Regar, 
F, P. Rectus fuSro 



Subjunctive. 
Regar, 
RegSrer, 
Rectus sim, 
Rectus essem. 



Imper, 
RegSre 



Infinitive. Parh'ctji/ef. 
Regi, 



Esse or fuisse 

rectus, 
Rectum iri. 



Rectus, 
Regendag 



Legor, 

Scribor, 

Caedor, 



After the same maimer inflect, 

legi, lectus, To be read. 

scribi, scriptus, To be vrritteru 

caedi, csesus, To be slain. 



EXAMPLE OF VERBS IN -10— PASSIVE VOICE. 
Pres, Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Part. 

Capior, capi, captus, To betaken. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
1 2 3 1 2 3 

Pres. Cap-ior, < .Yre*^^ -Uur; -imur, -imini, -iontnr. 

Imp. Capi-ebar, < igbare^' ^^ ■©l>«^turj -ebamur, .eb&mini, •ebantor, 

Perf. Captus sum, or fui, captus es, or fuisti, &c. 

Plxxp. Captus eram, or fueram, captus 6ras, or fuSras, &c. 

Fut. Capi-ar, < tV^* °^ -elurj -emur, -emini, 
C -ere, 

F. P. Captus fuSro, captus fueris, captus fuSrit, &c. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Pres. Capi-ar, < iaj^^' ^^ -atur, -amur, -amini, 

Imp. Cap.grer, < ]^l^^^ °^-eretur, -eremur, .6remlni, 

Perf. Captus sim, or fu6rim, captus sis, or fu6ris, &c. 
Plup. Captus essem, or fuissem, captus esses, or faisses, &c. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
2 ^ 3 2 8 

Paes. Cap-ere or -iter, -iter* -imini. -iuntor 



•entur. 

-antur. 
-ereator. 
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JNFINITIVE. • PARTICIPLES. 

Pa£s. Cap-i. Perf. Captus,-a, tim. 

Pebf. Esse, or fuisse captus. Fut. Capienduii, -a, -urn. 
FuT. Captum iri. 

So also Rapier, rapi, raptus, To he seized 



^ 67. EXERCISES ON THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

1 Give the designation, &c. as directed^ 4 59. 1. — Regi- 
tur, regStur, regimini, rectus est, rectus fuerit, regerer, re- 
gar, regor, regere, reguntor, rectus, rectum iri, rectus esse, 
regi, regSb^tur, reguntur, regentur, rectus sim, rectus esset 
Capiar, capiuntur, capiuutor, capieb&tur, captus sum, &c. 

2. Translate the following into Latin, as directed, ^ 59. 
2, — ^He is ruled, I was ruled, they will be ruled, they have 
been ruled, we might be ruled, he might have been ruled, 
they were ruled, ye had been ruled, to have been ruled, be- 
ing ruled, to be ruled, let them be ruled. — They are taken, 
they will be taken, let them be taken, they have been taken, 
he will be taken, they might be taken, be thou taken, &c. 

pROHiacnous Exercises on the Third Conjugation. 

3. Give the designation^ &c. as directed, ^ 57. 1; or ^ 59. 
1. — Regebat, rex6runt, rexerat, reget, rexit, rexerint, legit, 
legit, leget, legat, legerit, scrips erit, scripsisse, scribitur, 
scriptus est, scriptum iri, legi, legere, legisse, rexisse, lectus 
esse, legitor, rectus, regens, scripttirus, scribendus, lectu, 
scribere, scripserc, legere, legere, legimmi, capiunt, capiun- 
tor, captus sum, capitur, capitor, ceperunt, ceperint, scrip- 
tum esse, rexi, regi, regam, regeret, &c. 

4. Translate the following into Latin, as directed, ^ 57. 
2, or ^ 59. 2. — I rule, I am ruled, he rules, they are ruled, 
they have ruled, they have been ruled, they will rule, he 
might rule, they might be ruled, we will read, he may have 
been taken, they will have been ruled, he might have writ- 
ten, to be ruled, rule thou, let him be ruled, they were 
writing, they might write, to have written, to have read, to 
have ruled, to have taken, they had written, had ruled, had 
read{ had taken. 
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§ 68. FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Pres, Ind. Pres. Inf, Perf. Ind. Supine. 

Audio, audire, audivi, auditum. To heai 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Preseht Tense, hear, do hear, am hearings § 44. 1. 

S. 1. Aud-io, I hear, do hear, am hearing, 

2. Aud-is, Thou hearest, dost hear, art hearin^^ 

3. Aud-it, He hears, does hear, is hearing; 
P. 1. Aud-imus, We hear, do hear, are hearing, 

2. Aud-iiis, Ye hear, do hear, are hearing, 

3. Aud-iunt, They hear, do hear, are hearing. 

Imperfect, heard, did hear, was hearing, § 44. II, 

S, 1. Audi-ebam, I heard, did hear, was hearing, 

2. Audi- ebas, Thou heardst, didst hear, wast hearing 

3. Audi-ebat, He heard, did hear, was hearing: 
P. 1. Audi-ebamus, We heard, did hear, were hearing 

2. Audi-ebatis, Ye heard, did hear, were hearing, 

3. Audi-ebant, They heard, did hear, were fearing. 

Perfect, Def. have heard ; Indef. heard, did hear, $44,111. 

S. Audiv-i, I have heard, heard, did hear, 

Audiv-isti, Thov hast heard, heardst, didst hear^ 

Audiv-it, He has heard, heard, did hear ; 

P, Audiv-imus, We have heard, heard, did hear^ 

Audlv-istis, Ye have heard, heard, did hear, 

Audiv-erunt, or -ere. They have heard, heard, did hear* 

Pluperfect, had heard, § 44. IV. 

S. 1. Audiv-eram, I had heard, 

2. Audiv-eras, Thou hadst heard, 

3. Audiv-erat, He had heard ; 
P. 1. Audiv-eramus, We had heard, 

2. Audiv-eratis, Ye had heard, 

3. Audiv-erant, They had heard. 
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Future, shalli or toiU hear, § 44. V. 

S. 1. Audi-am, I shalU or will hear. 

2. Audi-es, Thtni shall ^ or unit hear^ 

3. Audi-et, He shall, or will hear ; 
P. 1. Audi-6mu9, We shall^ or will hcar^ 

2. Audi-etis, Ye shall, or mil hear^ 

8. Audi-ent, TAey sheUl^ or t^^'ZZ Aear. 

FuTUKE-PEKFECT, shally OT will have heard, ^ 44, VI. 

S. 1. Audiv-ero, I shall, or w^ZZ Aoi?« heard, 

2. Audiv-eris, TAou 5AaZ^, or wilt have heard^ 

3. Audiv-erit, He shall, or w^ZZ have heard; 
P. 1. Audlv-erimus, We shall, or wiZZ Aat?e heard^ 

2. Audiv-eritis, Ye ^AaZZ, or will have heard, 

3. Audiv-erint, They shall^ or k^iZZ have heard. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 
Present Tense, may, or can hear^ ^ 45. I. 

5. 1. Audi-am, I may, or cats Aear, 

2. Audi-as, TAoz^ mayest, or ozn;^ AeoTt 

3. Audi-at , He may, or can Aear; 
P. 1 . Audi-amus, TFe may, or can Aear, 

2. Audi-atis, Ye may, or can Aear, 

3. Audi-ant, TAe^ may or can hear* 

Imperfect, might, could, toould, or sJiould, ^ 45. II. 

S, 1. Aud-irem, I might, &,c, hear, 

2. Aud-ires, Thou mightst, &c. Aeari 

3. Aud-iret, He might, &c. Aear; 
P. 1. Aud-iremus, We might. Sac, hear, 

2. Aud-iretis, Ye might, &c. Aear, 

3. Aud-irent, They might, &c. Aear, 

Perfect, may have heard, ^ 45. III. 



1. 

2. 
3. 


Audiv-erim, 

Audiv-eris, 

Audiverit, 


/ may have heard. 
Thou mayst have heard. 
He may have heard; 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Audiv-erimus. 

Audiv-eritis, 

Audlv-erint, 


We may have heard. 
Ye may have heard. 
They may have heard. 
12* 
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Imperfect, was ruled, ^ 44. II. 4. 

S. 1. Reg'-§bar, I was ruled, 

2. Re^-ebaris, or -fibare, Thou wast ruled, 

3. Reg-ebatur, He was ruled ; 
P. 1. Re^-ebamur, We were ruled, 

2. Re^-ebamini, Ye were ruled, 

3. Re^-ebantur. They were ruled. 

Perfect, have been ruled, was ruled, am ruled, § 44. III. 5 

S. 1. Rectus sum, or fui, I have been ruled, 

2. Rectus es, or fuisti, Thou hast been ruled, 

3. Rectus est, or fuit, He has been ruled; 
P. 1. Recti siimus, or fuimus. We have been ruled, 

2. Recti estis, or fuistis, Ye have been ruled, 

3. Recti sunt, fu6runt, or fuere, They have been ruled. 

Pluperfect, had been ruled. 

S. 1. Rectus eram, or fueram, I had been ruledj 

2. Rectus eras, or fueras. Thou hadst been ruledj 

3. Rectus erat, or fuerat, He had been i-uled ; 
P. 1. Recti eramus, or fueramus, We had been ruled, 

2. Recti eratis, or fueratis, Ye had been ruled, 

3. Recti erant, or fuerant, They had been ruled. 

Future, shall, or will be ruled. 

S. 1. Reg-ar, I shall ^ or tvill be ruledj 

2. Re^-eris, or -ere, Thou shall, or rvilt be ruledj 

3. Re^-etur, He shall, or will be ruled ; 
P. 1. Re^-emur, We shall, or will be ruledj 

2. Re^-emini, Ye shall, or will be ruledj 

3. Reg-entur, They shall, or unll be ruled. 

Future-perfect, shall, or unll have been ruled. 

S. 1. •Rectus fuero, I shall^ or xoill have been ruled f 

2. Rectus fueris. Thou shalt, or wilt have been ruledj 

3. Rectus fuerit, He shall, or toill have been ruled ; 
P. 1. Recti fuerimus, We shall, or vnll have been ruledj 

2. Recti fueritis. Ye shall, or will have been ruledj 
'i Recti fuerint, They shdllj or vnll have been ruled. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present tense, Tnay or can be ruled, 

S, 1. Reg-ar, I may, or can berutf/Jy 

2. Reg-aris, or -Are, Thou may est ^ or camst be ruled, 

3. Reg-atur, He may, or can be ruled ; 
P. 1 . Reg-amur, We may, or can be ruled, 

2. Reg-amini, Ye may, or can be ruled, 

3. Reg-antur, They may, or can be ruled. 

Imperfect, might, covMy would, or should be. 
S. 1. Reg-erer, I might, ^c, be ruled, 

2. Reg-ereris, or-er€re, Thou mightst, &c. be nUedy 

3. Re^-eretur, He might, &c. be ruled; 
P. 1. Reg-er6mur, We might, &,c, be ruled, 

2. Re^-er6mini, Ye might, &c. ic ruled, 

3. Re^-erentur, TAcy might, &c. ic rz^Zei. 

Perfect, ?77ay have been, 
S. 1. Rectus sim, or fuerim, / may have been ruled, 

2. Rectus sis, or fueris, Thou mayest have been ruled, 

3. Rectus sit, q^ fuerit, He may have been ruled ; 
P. 1. Recti simus, or fuerimus, We may have been ruled, 

2, Recti sitis, or fueritis. Ye may have been ruled^ 

3. Recti sint, or fuerint. They may have been ruled. 
Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have beeru 

Rectus essem, or fuissem, I might &c. have been ruled, 
Rectus esses, or fuisses, _ Thou mightst have been ruled i 
Rectus esset, or fuisset, He might have been ruled ; 

Recti essemus, or fuissemus, We might have been ruled. 
Recti essetis, or fuissetis. Ye might have been ruled, 
Recti essent, or fuissent, They might have been ruled. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

S. 2. Re^-ere, or -itor. Be thou ruled, 

3. Re^-itor, Let him be ruled' 

P. 2. Re^-imini, Be ye ruled. 

3. Reg-untor, Let them be ruled. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pres. Re^-i, To be ruled, § 47. 11. 

Perf. Esse, or fuisse rectus, To have been ruled, 
FuT. Rectum iri. To be about to be ruled 

12 
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^ 70. PASSIVE VOICE. 

Pres. Ind. Fres, Inf. -P^/- Fart, 

Audior, audiri, auditus. To be Jieard* 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, am heard, M4. 1. 6. 

S. 1. Aud-ior, lam heard, 

2. Aud-iris, or -Ire, Thou art heard, 

3. Aud-itur, He is heard; 
P. 1. Aud-imur, We are heard, 

2. Aud-immi, Ye are heard, 

3. Aud-iuntur, They are heard. 

iMPERrECT, was heard, §44. II. 4. 

S. 1. Audi-ebar, I was heard, 

2. Audi-ebaris, or -ebare, Thou wast heard, 

3. Audi-ebatur, He was heard; 
P. 1. Audi-6bamur, Weioereheard, 

2. Audi-6bamini, Ye were heard, 

3. Audi-ebantur, They were heard. 

Perfect, have been heard, was heard, am heard, ^ 44. III. 6 

S. 1. Auditus* sum, or fui, I have beefi heard, 

2. Anditus es. or fuisti, T?uni hast been heard, 

3. Auditus est, or fuit, He has been heard ; 
P. 1. Auditi sumus, orfuixnus, We have been heard, 

2. Auditi estis, or fuistis, Ye have been heard, 

3. Auditi sunt, fuerunt, or fugre, They have been heard. 

Pluperfect, had been heard. 

S. I. Auditus* eram, or fueram, I had been heard, 

2. Auditus eras, or fueras. Thou hadst been heardj 

3. Auditus erat, or fuerat, He had been heard ; 
P. I. Auditi eramus, or fueramus, We had been heard, 

2. Auditi eratis, or fueratis, Ye had been heard, 

3. Auditi erant, or fueraiit, They had been heard. 

• See § 44. III. 6 Note. 
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FuTUBE, shall, or mil be heard. 

S, 1. Audi-ar, I shall, or vnll be heard, 

2. Audi-gris,or-ere, Thou shall, or wilt be heards 

3. Audi-6tur, He shall, or vnll be heard; 
P. 1. Audi-Smur, We shall, or will be heard, 

2. Audi-emmi, Ye shall, or will be heard, 

3. Audi-entur, They shall, or vnll be heard. 

Future-perfect, shall, or wUl have been heard. 

Sf. 1. Auditus fuero, I shall, or vnll have been heard^ 

2. Auditus fueris, Thou shall, or vnlt have been heard 

3. Auditus fuerit, He shall, or toill have been heard; 
P. 1. Auditi fuerimus, We shall, or will have been heard, 

2. Auditi fueritis, Ye shall, or will have been heard^ 

3. Auditi fuerint, They shall, or vnll have been heard, 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, may, or can be heard. 

' jS. 1. Audi-ar, I may, or can be heard, 

2. Audi-aris or -ftre, Thov, mayest, or canst be heard^ 

3. Audi-atur, He may, or can be heard; 
P. 1. Audi-amur, We may, or can be heard^ 

2. Audi-amini, Ye may, or can be heard^ 

3. Audi-antur, They may, or can be heard, 

IittFERFECT, might, could, would, or should be heard. 

S. 1. Aud-irer, I might, Sac. be heard, 

2. Aud-irfiris, or -irCre, Thou mightst, &c. be heard, 

3. Aud-iretur, He might, &c. be heard, 
P. 1. Aud-ir6mur, We might, &c. ic heard, 

2. Aud-iremini, Fe might, &c. ic heard, 

3. Aud-irentur, TAey might, &c. ie AearcL 

« Perfect, Tway Aarc 5cc?i heard. 

S. 1. Auditus sim, or fuerim, I may have been heard, 

2. Auditus sis, or fueris, Thou mayest have been heard 

3. Auditus sit, or fuerit. He may have been heard; 
P. 1. Auditi simus, orfuerimuSjTTe may have been heard, 

2. Auditi sitis, or fueritis. Ye may have been heard^ 

3. Aiiditi sint, or fuerint, They may have been heard 
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Pluperfect, mighty couldy would, or should have been heard. 



Auditus essem, or fuissem, 
Audltus esses, or fuisses, 
Auditus esset, or fuisset, 
Auditl essemus, or fuiss^mus, 
Auditi essetis, or fuissetis, 
Audlti essent, or fuissent. 



I might, &c, have been heard, 
Thoumightst have been hear d^ 
He might have been heard ; 
We might have been Tieard, 
Ye might have been heard. 
They might have been heard. 



S. 
P. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Aud-ire, or -itor, Be thou heard. 



Aud-itor, 

Aud-imini, 

Aud-iuntor, 



Let him be heard; 

Be ye heard, 

Let them be heard. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Aud-iri, To be heard, § 47. 11. 

Perf. Esse, or fuisse auditus, To have been heard, 
FuT. Auditum iri, To be about to be heard, 

PARTICIPLES. 

Perf. Auditus -a -um, Heard, being heard, having been heard. 
FuT. Audiendus -a-um, To be heard, proper, or necessary to 

be heard. 

Synopsis op the Moods and Tenses. 
Indicative, Subjunctive, Imper, Infinitive. 

Pres, Audior, Audiar, Audire.]Audiri, 

Audirer, 

Auditus sim, Esse or fuisse 

, Auditus essem. auditus, 



Imp, Audiebar, 
Perf. Auditus sum, 
Plup. Auditus dram^ 
Fut, Audiar, 
J*. P. Auditus fu6ro. 



Auditum iri. 



Part, 



Auditus. 

Audien- 
dus* 



After the same manner inflect. 



Munior, 

Polior, 

Vincior, 



muniri, munitus. To be fortified, 

poliri, polltus, To be polished, 

%'inciri, vinctus, To be bound. 



^71. 'EXERCISES ON THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

1. Give the designation, Sec. as directed, ^ 69. 1. — ^Audior, 
audiar, audiebatur, auditus sum, audigtur, audimmi, audifi- 
mini, audi&mmi,'audirgmini, auditus fueris, audifb, audlrl, 
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audiuntur, audiuntor, audientur, audiantur, auditi sunt, audi- 
tiis erat, munigbantur, munitus fuerit, munllus esse, munitup, 
mimitur, vincitur, vincietur,vinciatur, vincitor, venitur. 

2. Translate the folloiving into Laiin, asdirected, ^ 59. 2. 
He is heard, we were heard, he has been heard, they will be 
heard, ye may be heard, he should be heard, hear ye, to be 
heard, to be about to be heard, I was bound, he will be bound, 
ihey would be bound, we may have been bound, to be fortifi- 
ed, being fortified, to be about to be fortified, to have been 
fortified, &c. 

Promiscuous Exercises on the Fourth Conjugation. 

3. Give the designation^ 6cc, as directed, ^ 59. 1. — Audl- 
vit, audlvgre, audiebatur, audiretur, audiuntur, audiuntor, 
munient, munlverint, muni, munire, munitor, muniens; vc- 
niat, ventum, veniendi, veni, venere, ventum erat, vinciunt, 
vinciuntor, vineirent, vinxisset, vinctus esset, vinctus fuerit, 
vgnit, venit, &c. 

4. Translate the following words into LaiiUy &c. as directed, 
§ 57. 2; or 59. 2. — ^I was heard, he heard, he has heard, we 
were heard, ye had been heard, they will be heard, they may 
be heard, they might have been heard, let them come, they 
should come, they will come, they will have come, I might 
have been bound, thou hast been bound, thou wilt be bound, 
thou art bound, tliou wast bound, to be about to be bound, be- 
ing bound, necessary to be bound, binding, &c. 

5. As directed, §57. 3. 4. — (Dicif he says) se audire, se 
audivisse, eum auditfirum esse, eos audituros fuisse, eum au- 
ditum esse, nos auditum iri. (Dixit he said) nos audiri, 
vos auditos esse, illos audituros esse, femmas audituras fu- 
isse, feminas auditum iri, vos vincire, vos vinciri, &c. 

6. Translate as directed, § 57. 5. — He says {dicit) that 
he was heard, that he will hear, that he bound, that he was 
bound, that he will come, that we will not (non) come ; he 
said (dixit) that he (himself))ieaLrd,ihBthe(someother) heard, 
that we would hear, that they would have been heard, that 
we are bound, that we have been bound, that we would be 
bound, that he has polished, — has been polished, jnight have 
polished, — ^might have been polished , to have been polished — 
bound — ^fortified, proper to be fortified. He will say (dicei) 
that we will hear — ^will be heard — would have been bound— 
polished, &c. 
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§ 72. DEPONENT AND COMMON VERBS. 

1, Deponent verbs* are those which under a 
passive form have an active signification ; 
loquor^ " I speak ;" morior^ " I die." 

2. Common verbs are those which under a pas- 
sive form have an active or passive signification ; 
as, criminor, "I accuse/' or " I am accused." 

Obs» 1. All deponent verbs seem to have been originally 
passives. Hence there are many verbs which, though found 
in the active voice, are used as deponents in the passive. 

Obs. 2. In common verbs the passive sense is generally 
confined to the perfect participle ; thus, we can say, adeptus 
victoriam, *' having obtained the victory;" or, victoria adep- 
tdy " the victory being obtained." Hence adipiscor is called 
a common verb, though in all its parts except the perfect par- 
ticiple, it is usually deponent, or has an active signification. 

Obs. 3. Deponent verbs are conjugated and inflected like 
the passive voice of the conjugations to which they belong; 
except that they have also the participles, gerunds, supines 
and future of the infinitive like Uie active voice, § 49. 12. 13. 



i 73. EXAMPLE OF THE FIRST CONJUGATION. 
Pres. Ind, Pres, Inf. Perf, Part. 

Miror, mirari, miratus, To admire 

[Inflected like Amor, § 68.] 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pr. Mir-or, -aris, or -are, &c. I admire, am admiring, &c. 
Imp. Mir-hhar, 'hhkris, or -hh^re, I admired, was admiring^ 
PER.Miratus sum, or fui, &c. I have admired, I admired. 
Put. Miratus -eram, or -fueram, I had admired. 
Put. Mir»abor,-aberis, or -abere 7 sAaZZ, or will admire. 
P.P. Miratus fuero, &c. I shall, or will have admired. 

• So calied from depono, " I lay aside," because, as is supposed, 
having formerly been common verbs, they have laid aside the pas- 
sive sense. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Mir-er -gris, or -§re, &o. I may^ or can admire* 
Imp. Mir-arer, -arfiris, or -arfire, I mighty &c. admire* 
Perf. Miratus sim, or fuerim,&c. / may have admired. 
Plup . Miratus essem, or fuissem, I might , &;c. have admired. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Mir-are, or -ator, &c. Admire thou, &c. 

INFINITIVE MOOD, 

Pres. Mirari, To admire, M7. 11. 

Perp^ Miratus esse, or fuisse, To have admired, 
FuT. Miraturus esse, To he about to admire. 

F. PERF. Mirattinis fuisse, To have been about to admire* 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. Mirans, Admiring. 

Perf. Miratus, Having admired. 

F. Act. Miraturus, -a, -um, About to admire, 

F. Pass. Mirandus,-a, -um, To be admired, deserving, 

OT proper to be admired* 

GERUNDS. 

NoM. Mirandum, Admiring. 

Gew. Mirandi, &c. Of ad^uiring* 

SUPINES. 

Former. Miratum, To admire. 

Latter. Miratu, To be admired. 

Synopsis of the moods and tenses, as in Amor^ § 68* 



* 74. DEPONENT VERBS OF THE SECOND CON- 
JUGATION. 

Deponents of the second conjugation are few in number. 
Of these, medeor, " to heal," has no participle of its own. 
In their stead, medicdtus is used. Mereor has merui, as well 
as mentus sum in the perfect indicative. Reor has no im- 
perfect subjunctive. 

13 
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Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Part. 
Polliceor, polliceri, poUicitus, To 'promise. 
[Inflected like M(yiie<yr, § 62.] 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Piles. PoUic-eor, -gris, or -6re, &c. I promise, &c. 
Imp. Pollic-ebar -ebaris,or -ebare, &c. I promised^ &c. 
Pekf. Pollicitus sum, or fui, &c. I have promised^ &c. 

Plup. Pollicitus eram, or fueram, &c. I had promised^ &c. 
Fttt. Pollic-gbor -eberis or -ebere, &c. I shall or willpromise^ 
F. P. Pollicitus ero, or fuero, &c. Ishall^ or will have 

promised. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

pRss. Pollice-ar,-aris, or -are, &c. / may, or can promise,6co. 
Imp. Pollic-erer,-ereris, or -grfire,/ might, &c. promise. 
Per. Pollicitus sim, or fuerim, &>c,I may have promised, &c. 
pLup.PoUicitus essem, or fuissem, Imight,^.have promised. 

« 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Pees. PoUic-ere, or -etor, &c. Promise thou, &c. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. PoUiceri, To promise, ^ 4:7.11. 

Perf. Pollicitus esse or fuisse, To have promised. 

FuT. Polliciturus esse, To he about to promise. 

F. Perf PoUicittirus fuisse, To have been about to promise 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. Pollicens, Promising. 

Perf. Pollicitus, Having promised. 

FuT. Act. Polliciturus, -a, -um, About to promise. 

FuT. PAss.Polliceudus, -a, -um, To be promised. 

GERUNDS. SUPINES. 

Nom. PoUioendum, Promising. 1. PoUicitum, To promise. 
Gen. Pollicendi, Of promising. 2. PoUicitu, To bepromised. 

Synopsis of the moods and tenses, as in § 62. 
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« 75. DEPONENT VERBS OP THE TfflRD CON- 
JUGATION. 

Fres. Ind. Prts. Inf. Perf. Part. 
Utor uti, Qsus, Totue. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pbxs. Ut-or -eris, or -ere, &c. I use^ do use, am using, &c. 

Imp. TJt-Cbar,-6bftris,or -Cb&re, lused, dtduse^ was using^kc. 

Perf. Usus sum, or fui, &c. I have used, usedy did use, &o. 

Pi.np. Usus eram, or fueram, &c. J had used, &c. 

FuT. Ut-ar, -gris, or -6re, &c. I shall, or tvill use^ &c. 

F. P. Usus ero, or fuero, &c. Ishall^or will have used, &c. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

P&£. Ut-ar, -&ris, or -&re, &c. I may, or can use, &c. 
Imp. Ut-erer, -cruris or erfire, &c. J might, could, &c. ws«, &e. 
Per. Usus sim, or fuerim, &c. J may have used, &c. 
Plu.Usus essem, or fuissem, &c. J might, &c. haveused, &c. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Pres. Ut-ere, or -ifbr, &e. Use tAou, &c. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Uti, To use. ^ 47. 11. 

Perf. Usus esse, or fiiisse, To have used. 

FuT. Usurus esse, To be about to use. 

F. P Usurus fuisse, To have been about to toe* 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. Utens, Using. 

Perf. Usus, Having used. 

F. Act. UsOrus, -a, -um, About to use. 

F. Pass. Utendus, -a, -um. To be used, Sdd. 

GERUNDS. SUPINES. 

NoM. Utendum, Using, 1. Usiun, To use. 

Gen Utendi, Of using, &c. 2. Usu, To be tcsed, to use* 

Synopsis of the moods and tenses, as in § 66. 
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§ 76. DEPONENT VERBS OF THE FOURTH CON- 
JUGATION. 

Pres. Ind. Pres, Inf. Perf. Part. 

Metior. metiri, mensus, To measure. 

Pe. Met-ior, -iris, or -ire, &c. I measure, am measuring. 
Imp. Meti-ebar, -6baris, or -6bare, Jmeasured,was measuring. 
Per. Mensus sum, or fui, &c. I have measured, measured. 
Plu. Mensus eram, or fuerain,&c. / had measured. 
FuT. Meti-ar, -eris, or -6re, &c. I shall, or will measure, 
F. P. Mensus ero, or fuero, &c. I shall, or vnll have measured. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Meti-ar, -Slris, or -are, &c. I may, or can measure. 
Imp. Metl-rer, -rfiris, or -rgre, I might, &c. measure. 
Perf. Mensus sim, or fuerim, / may have measured. 
Plup. Mensus essem, or fuissem, Imight,kG. have measured* 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Pres. Met-ire or -itor, &x}. MeaHure thou, &o. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Metiri, To measure, § 47. 11. 

Perf. Mensus esse, or fuisse, To have measured. 

FuT. Menstirus esse, To he about to measure. 

F. Per. Mensurus fuisse, To have been about to measure* 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. Metiens, Measuring, 

Perf. Mensus, Having measured, 

FuT. Act. Mensarus, -a, -urn, About to measure^ 

Fut.Pass, Metiendus, -a, -um, To be measured, 

GERUNDS. SUPINES 

N. Metiendum, Measuring. l.Mensum, To measure, 

G. Metiendi, Of measuring, &c. 2. Mensu, To be measured 

Synopsis of the Moods and Tenses, as in § 70. 
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§ 77. EXERCISES ON DEPONENT VERBS. 

1. Miror, I admire. 3. Utor, Iiise, 

2. Polliceor, I promise. 4. Metior, I measure* 

1. Give the designation* of the verbj — conjugate it^^give the terne 
moodf person^ number, and translation of the following words, always 
observing the same order, thus; — Miror, verb, trans., deponent, first, 
Mir(yr, mirdri, mirdtus. It is found in the present indicative, first 
person, singular; '' I admire, do admire, am admiring.^* 

Mir^Mtur, mirabitur, mirantur, mir&buntur, mirftrentur, 
poUicitus sum, poUicitus erat, pollicitus fuerit, pollic6rentur, * 
utitur, usus est, uti, usurus, utens, utendum, utergtur, utar, 
metiris, metiuntur, metiuntor, metimini, mensus erat, mensus 
sit, mensi fuSrunt, utere, ut^re, pollicere, poUicitus, pollicens. 

2. Translate the following English words into Latin, naming the 
part of the verb used; thns, ^^ I have admired;'' miratus sum: In the 
perfect indicative, first person, singular. 

They will use, we shall measure, let them measure, about 
to use, we have used, they may have used, he will have us- 
ed, they will promise, they would have promised, we might 
admire, I would have used, use thou, let them use, promise 
ye, let us use, (§ 45.1. 1.) let us admire, they have promis- 
ed, promising, having promised, to measure, let us measure. 

3. Translate the following into English, according to the 
Rules and Examples^ ^ 57. 3. 4. — Dicit (he says) me mi- 
r&ri, vos pollicSri, nos mirHtos esse, eos pollicituros esse, 
homines mensuros esse, feminas pollicituras esse, te uti, se 
mirari, eum mirari, me mensurum esse, vos usuros, (^ 47. 
Note 1.) dicitur (he is said) pollicitus esse, (^ 47. 6.) 
Dixit (he said) se mirari, nos pollicitos esse, eos pollicjtG- 
ros, vos mensos esse, feminas mensuras,eum pollicitum. 

4. Translate the following into Latin, according to di^ 
rectiony § 57.5. — He says {dicit) that I am using, that thou 
admirest, that he has measured, that we will promise, that 
the men will measure, that the women will use, that you 
will measure, that I would have used, that they would have 
admired, that they admired. He said {dixit) that I was 
using, — ^had been using, that you were measuring, that he 
measured, that they had promised, that they would use. 

* In parsing deponent verbs, it is necessary in giving the designa- 
tion to slate whether the verb, as there used, is /ran^ih've or intransi 
tive: But in stating the part of the verb used, it is unnecessaiy to 
mention the voic*i. because deponent verbs have only the passive form. 

1.3* 
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^ 70. PASSIVE VOICE. 

Fres. Ind. Fres. Inf. -Per/. Fart, 

Audior, audlri, auditus. To be heard, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, am heardj ^ 44. 1. 6. 

iS. 1. Aud-ior, lam heard, 

2. Aud-iris, or -ire, Thou art heard, 

3, Aud-itur, He is heard; 
P. 1. Aud-imur, We are heard, 

2. Aud-immi, Ye are heard, 

3. Aud-mntur, They are heard. 

iMPERrECT, was heard, §44. 11. 4. 

5. 1. Audi-6bar, Iwasheard^ 

2. Audi-ebaris, or -ebare, Tlum wast heard, 

3. Audi-ebatur, He was heard; 
P. 1. Audi-6bamur, Weioereheard, 

2. Audi-ebamini, Ye were heard, 

3. Audi-€bantur, They were heard. 

Perfect, have been heard, was heard, am heard, § 44. III. 5 

S. 1. Auditus* sum, or fui, I have been heard, 

2. Anditus es, or fuisti, Thau hast been heard^ 

3. Auditus est, or fuit, He has been heard ; 
P. 1. Auditi sumus, or fuimus, We have been heard, 

2. Auditi estis, or fuistis, Ye have been heard, 

3. Auditi sunt, fuerunt, or fu6re, They have been heard* 

Pluperfect, had been heard, 

S. 1. Auditus* eram, or fueram, I had been heard, 

2. Auditus eras, or fueras, Thou hadst been heard^ 

3. Auditus erat, or fuerat, He had been heard ; 
P. 1. Auditi eramus, or fueramus, We had been heard, 

2, Auditi eratis, or fueratis, Ye had been heard, 

3. Auditi erant, or fuerant, They had been heard. 

• See § 44. HI. 6 Note. 
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Future, shaU, or ttnU be heard. 



S. 1. Audi-ar, 

2. Audi-eris,or-ere, 

3. Audi-€tur, 
P. 1. Audi-emur, 

2. Audi-6mini, 

3. Audi-entur, 

Future-perfect, 

Sf. 1, Auditus fuero, 

2. Auditus fueris, 

3. Auditus fuerit, 
P. 1. Audlti fuerimus, 

2. Audlti fuentis, 

3. Audlti fuerint, 



I shall^ or wUl he keardj 
Thou shall J or wilt be Iieard, 
He shally or vnll be heard; 
We shall J or taill be heard. 
Ye shallf or mil be heard. 
They shall, or toill be heard* 

shally or will have been heard. 

I shall, or loill have been heard. 
Thou shxdt, or wilt have been heard 
He shall, or toill have been heard; 
We shall, or will have been heard, 
Ye shall, or will have been heard. 
They shall, or wUl have been heard. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, may, or can be heard. 



L Audi-ar, 

2. Audi-aris or -are, 

3. Audi-atur, 

. 1. Audi-amur, 

2. Audi-amini, 

3. Audi-antur, 



I may, or can be heard, 
Thou mayest, or canst be heardf 
He may, or can be heard; 
We may, or can be heardt 
Ye may, or can he heard. 
They may, or can be heard. 



Imperfect, might, could, VHmld, or should he heard. 

I might, &c. he heard, 
Thau mightst, &c. be heard, 
He might, &;c. be heard. 
We might, &c. be heardf 
Ye might, &c. be heard. 
They might, Ssc. be heard. 



1. Aud-irer, 

2. Aud-lrCris, or -irCre, 

3. Aud-ir6tur, 
, 1. Aud-lr6mur, 

2. Aud-iremini, 

3. Aud-irentur, 



• Perfect, may have been heard. 

S. 1. Auditus sim, or fuerim, I may liave been heard, 

2. Auditus sis, or fueris, Thou mayest have been heard 

3. Auditus sit, or fuerit. He imy have been heard; 
P. 1, Audlti simus, orfuerimus,TFc may have been heard, 

2. Audlti sitis, or fueritis, Ye may have been heard, 

3. Attdlti sint, or fuerint, They may have been heard 
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^ 78 NEUTER PASSIVE VERBS. 

1. Neuter Passive Vekbs, are those which with an in- 
transitive orneut. meaning throughout, have a passive form in 
the perfect, and tenses derived from it, but an active form in 
the other tenses. They are the following. 

Second Conjugation, 

Audeo, aud6re, ausus, To dare. 

Gaudeo, gaudere, gavisus, To rejoice. 

Soleo, solere, solitus, To he wotU. 

Third Conjugation. 
Pido, fidere, figus, To trust. 

So also the compounds oi fido^confido^ "I trust," and 
difftdo, "I distrust," which h.a,Ye a[soconftdi,«nddifftdi^m 
the perfect. Neuter-passives are inflected thus, 

SECOND CONJUGATION. 
Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Part. 
Audeo, audgre, ausus, To dare. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Aud-eo, -es, -et, &c. Idare^ do dare^ am daring. 

Imp. Aud-ebam, -ebas, ebat, &c. I daredy was darings &c. 
Perf. Ausus sum, or fui, &c, Ihavedared,daredy did dart 
Pujp. Ausus eram, or fueram, I had dared. 
FuT. Aud-ebo, -ebis, -ebit, &c. I shall ^ or will dare. 
P.P. Ausus fuero, &c. I shall have dared. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Aud-eam, -eas, -eat, &c. I may, or can dare. 
Imp. Aud-erem, -eres, -eret. See. I might, could &c. dare. 
Perf. Ausus sim, or fuerim, &c. I may have dared. 
Plup. Ausus essem, or fuissem,&c.l7722^A^, &c. have dared. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Aud-e, or -eto, &c. Dare thoUyScc. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Audfire, To dare, § 47. 11. 

Perf. Ausus esse, or fuisse, To have dared. 

Put. Ausurus esse. To be about to dare. 

P. Perf. Ausfirus fuisse, To have been about to dart. 
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PARTICIPLES. 

Pr£8. Audens, Darings 

Perf. Ausus, -a, -um, Having dared, 

FuT. Act. Ausurus, -a, -um, About to dare. 

FuT. Pass. Audendus, a, -um, To be dared^ &c. {seldom tued,) 

GERUNDS. SUPINES. 

Nom. Audendum, Daring. 1. Ausum, To dare. 

Gen. Audendi, &c. O/'^ann^. 2. Ausu, To be dared ^ to dare. 

2. The folio wing verbs are cMed Neutral Passives^ namely 
fio, " I am made," or *' I become;" vapido, " I am beaten;" 
vtneo, '' I am sold." They have an active form, but a passive 
signification, and serve as passives to facto, verbero and vendo. 
Fio has the passive form in the preterite tenses, § 83. 8. 



§ 79. GENERAL REMARKS ON THE CONJUGA- 
TIONS. 

1. The perfect and pluperfect active, both in the indica- 
tive and subjunctive, are often shortened by a syncope as 
follows : 

1st. In the first conjagation avi and ave often drop vi and ve before 
f or r, and circamflect the a, thus ; for amavisti, amavissenif amavliram^ 
amdvSro, amavBrirriy &c. we often have amdstif arndssenij amdram, 
amdro, amdrim, &c. Also in the second and third conjugation -evt, 
drops vi in the same sitaation ; as, eomplittiy for compUvisti ; deli- 
ranif for delivSram; decrissemy for decrevissem j &c. But ovi is syn- 
copated only in the preterite verb novij and the compounds of movHo; 
as, ndrantj for novtrant; nbtte, for novUae j commdssemf for commo 
vissenif &c. 

2d. In the fourth conjugation m, frequently loses vt before <; as, 
audisiif for audivisti; avdiatem, for audivutem. Sometimes the v 
only is dropped between two vowels : as, avdii for audivi ; audiXrani 
for avdivBramj &.c. And so also with other preterites of the same 
form, with the tenses derived from them ; as, petit for petivi; t^i^m 
CoTtvSram, &c. 

2. The perfect indicative active, third person, plural, has 
two forms, -inint and ^ire. Both forms have the same mean- 
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ing, the first is more common with the earlier, and the se- 
cond with the later writers. 

3. In the passive voice there are two forms of the second 
person, singular, namely, -ris and -re. The termination -re 
is rarely used in the present indicative ; in the other tenses 
-re is more common than -ris, especially in Cicero. 

4. The imperatives of dico, duco, facto and/ero, are usu- 
ally written rfic, due, fac, fer; also in their compounds ex- 
cept in those of facto which change a into i; as conftce, per" 
ftce, &c. 

5. In the old forms of the language, the present infinitive 
passive was lengthened, especially among the poets, by add- 
ing -er; as, amarier for amdri; — legier for legi, &c. 

6. The terminations -rtmus and -ntis in the Future-per- 
fect indicative, and Perfect subjunctive, have the i sometimes 
long and sometimes short. It is marked short in the preced- 
ing paradigms. The pupil may be accustomed to give it 
both ways. 

7. In the passive voice, the perfect and pluperfect have 
two forms. Of these, the perfect participle with fui and 
fair am expresses the completion of past action more empha- 
tically than when joined with sum and erarru Thus, pranstis 
sum means, " I have dined," "I have just dined 5" pransus 
fui, means, **I have dined some time ago." § 49. 14. 

8. The verb sum, through all its tenses with the future 
participle in -rus, is used to express the intention, at the time 
referred to, of doing a thing presently, or that the action is, 
or was, or will be on the point of being done. When this 
idea is to be conveyed, this form of expression is used in pre- 
ference to the Future, which simply denotes that an act will 
be effected in future time. This, which proceeds as follows, 
is sometimes called the, 

FIRST PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
pRES. Amattirus (-a -um) sum, I am about to lace, 
Iifp. Amattirus eram, Itvas about to lave, 

p£RF. Amattirus fui, / have been about to love^ 

Plup. Amattirus fu eram, I had been about to lovej 

FuT. Amattirus ero, I shall be about to love, 

Amattirus fuero, is not used. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pk£. Amaturus sim, I may he ahaat to love^ 
Imp. Amaturus essem, I mighty &c. he about to love* 
Per. Amaturus fuerim, I may have been ahout to love, 
Plup. Amaturus fuissem, I mighty &c. ?iave been ahout to love» 

INFINITIVE MOOD 

pREs. Amaturus esse, To he ahout to love, 

Pebf. Amaturus fuisse, To have been ahout to love, 

9. In like manner, the future participle in -dus, express- 
ing propriety or necessity of doing at the time referred to, is 
joined with all the tenses of the verb sum^ and thus forms 
what is called the, 

SECOND PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION. 

Thus,PR. Amandus sum, I deserve, or ought to he loved, 

Imp. Amandus eram,/ deserved, or ought to he loved, &c. 

and so forth through all the other tenses, as with the partici- 
ple in -rus, No. 8. In analyzing such expressions, however, 
it is better to parse each word of the compound separately, 
and combine them by the rules of syntax. A stronger neces- 
sity is expressed by the Gerund, with the verb est; thus, 
scribendum est mihi epistolam, is " I must write a letter, 
i. e. I am compelled to do it , whereas, scrihenda est mihi 
epistola^ means simply, "I should write a letter," see syn- 
tax, § 147. 

10. The future infinitive passive is a compound of iri, 
the present infinitive passive of eo, "to go," used imperson- 
ally, and the supine in -urn; so that amatum iri, literally is 
'* to be going to love." 

11. The verbal adjective in -hundus, is rendered like the 
present participle, but with increased strength ; thus, errans 
wandering ; errabundus, " wandering too and fro ;" ?noriens, 
" dying ;" moribundus, " in the agonies of death," &c. 

12. The meaning and use of the Gerundive participle al- 
ready mentioned, ^ 49. 7, will be more fully explained in 
Syntax, § 147. Rule LXII. 
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« 80. COMPOUND VERBS. 

Verbs are compounded chiefly with prepositipns, which 
modify the simple verb according to their respective mean- 
ings ; thusj eo '* I go^' in composition with diflferent preposi- 
tions is modified by them ; as, adeo " I go to ;" abeoy '*I go 
from j" exeo, "I go out;" into, "I go in," &c. In the for- 
mation of compounds due regard must be paid to the follow- 
ing 

0£N£RAI< RULES. 

1. Compound verbs form the perfect and supine in the 
same manner as simple verbs ; as, Amo^ amdrey amdvi^ ama' 
turn; red-arnoy red-amdrey red'amdviy red-arndtum. 

2. Simple verbs which double the first ryllable in the per- 
fect, drop the reduplication in the compounds ; as pelloy pe- 
ptdii re-pello, re-puli. Except proscurro, re-pungo^ and 
the compounds of do, sto, disco, and posco, 

3. Compound verbs which change a of the present into i, 
have e in the Supine ; as, facto, pei-ficio. Sup. perfectum. 
Except verbs ending in -do, -go ; with the compounds of 
habeo, placeo, salio, sapio, and statuo, 

4. Verbs which are defective in the Perfect likewise want 
the Supine. 

5. The following changes, which happen to the preposition, 
and to the simple verb, in a state of composition, merit atten- 
tion. 

A is used in composition before m and r. Ab before vowels, and 
d, /, h, jj If n, r, s. Before fero and fugio^ it becomes au ; as, 
au/ero, aufugio. Ahs is used before c and t : as, abtcedo, abstuli. 

Ad changes d into the first letter of the simple beginning with c, 
/i Si ^ ^) Pf »■> *j '• as, accurro, afficio, aggero. In some wri- 
ters it remains unaltered, as adficio 

Am, (i. e. ambi, from afJL(pi,ctrcw?n,) before c, q^ /, A, is changed 
into an: as, anquiro, anhelo. Sometimes it assumes its own h: as, 
amhio. 

Cifeum remains unaltered. The vi is sometimes changed : as, 
arcundo for circumdo ; or omitted : as, circueo for circumeo. 

CoTij before a vowel or h, drops the n : as, coaleo, cohibeo ; before 
If its n becomes /; and before 6, p, wi, it becomes m; and before r 
It changes n into r ; as, colligo, comburo, comparo, commeoy corripio. 
In comburo it assumes b after it. 

J)i is used before <f, g, /, tti, n, v: as, diduco, digladior, Du 
and (2i before r : as, dUrumpo, dirumpo; likewise before j; as, <fis- 
judicOf dijttdico. Dis is used before c, p, q, «, t : as, discumbo, dia- 
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pello Before sp and stj s is removed, and before/ it is changed 
into/; as, dispicioj distOy diffiteor. Before a vowel| it assumes r; 
aSf dirimOf from emo. 

E is found before 6, d, g-, /, tti, n, r, and before j and v: aS; 
ebibOj educo, eficto, eveho. Ex is used before Towels, and A, c, p, 
$ f. «; as, eararo exkibeo excutio ; before /, x becomes/; as, 

In sometimes changes n into the first letter of the simple verb : as, 
Ultido; but before 5, m, p, it changes n into m : as, imbibo, immineo, 
impleo 

Ob generally remains unaltered. The 5 is sometimes omitted, a? 
in omiito ; or changed into the first letter of the simple verb : as, 
off era. 

Re assumes d before (2, a vowel, or h : as, reddo^ redamOf redeo^ 
redhibeo. Pro likewise sometimes takes a cf , as in prodeo. 

Sub changes b into the consonant of the simple, before c, /, gf m, 
pf r : as, succedoj suffero, suggero. SubmUto and summitto ; submo 
veOj and summoveOj are both used. 

Trans is generally contracted into tra, before rf, j, n ; as, tradOf 
trajiciOj trano ; and sometimes before / and m ; as, traluceo, trameo. 
Post becomes pos in posttUi. Few if any changes take place in the 
other prepositions. Other prefixes consist of verbs, as in calefacio, 
of caleo ; of adverbs, as in benefaciOy of bene ; of participles and 
adjectives, as in mansuefaciOy magnifico, of mansueius and magntis; 
of substantives, as in significo, of signum ; of a preposition and 
noun, as in animadvertoj of ad and animus. 



5 81. LIST OF VERBS IRREGULAR IN THE PRE- 
TERITE AND SUPINE. 

[Owing to the irregularity of many verbs in the Preterite and Supine in the 
third conjugation, and of not a few in the other conjugations also, no rules 
that could be given would be of much practical utility. The only effectual 
way to attain accuracy and readiness in the conjugation of verbs, is to commit 
the primary parts or the conjugation accurately from the Dictionary. To be 
able to do this as soon as possible, is of great importance to every scholar; 
and it is not a task of so great difficulty as might be supposed. The following Ii«t 
contains all the simple verbs that vary in the preterite and supine, from the 
general rule. By committing a portion of these to memory every day, to be 
recited with the ordinary lesson, and repeating this exercise in revisals till the 
whole is inwrought into the memory, much future labor will be saved; and 
this can be done m a few weeks, without at all interfering with the regular re* 
Citations. When the composition of a verb changes its form, it is noticed at 
the foot of the page, to which reference is made by numbers.] 
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FIRST CONJUGATION. 

Rule. — ^Verbs of the First Conjugation have dvi in the 
Perftct, and dtum in the Supine : as, 

Amo, am&re, amavi, amatum, To love, 

Muto, mutare, mutavi, mutatum, To change. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

y he Tenses of some Verbs included in the lists of Exceptions are 
also found, especially in the earliest authors, conjugated according to 
the General Rules. The form here given is that which is in common 
use 



Pres. 

Bo,i 
Sto,3 

L&vo, 
Poto 

Jtivo,3 
cabo 

Ddmo, 
S6no,s 



Inf: 

d&re, 

stare, 

C lavare, 

J lav6re. 

potare, 

juvare, 
cubare, 
domare, 



Perf. 
dedi, 
st6ti, 

lavi, 

potavi. 

juvi, 
cubui, 
domui, 
sonui, 



Sup. 
d&tum, 
statum, 
C lotum, 
< lautum, 
i lavatum, 
i potum, or 
\ potatum, 
jutum, 
cubitum, 
domitum, 
son! torn, 



To give. 
To stand 

To wash. 



To drink. 

To assist. 
To lie. 
To subdjie. 
To sound. 



1 Circumdo, to surround; pessundoj to ruin; satisdOj to give sure 
ty; and venundOj to sell, are conjugated like do. The other Com- 
pounds belong to the Third Conjugation, and have didiin the Perfect, 
and ditum in the Supine : as, abdo, abdidi, abditumj abdSre, to hide 
reddOf reddidit redditum, to give back. 

2 The Compounds of sto have stiti in the Perfect, and stdtum in 
the Supine: as, consto, consHH, constaturny to stand together. Some 
of the Compounds have occasionally f^i^um in the Supine: as, preestOj 
prtBstiiif prastitumj or pretstdtum^ to stand before, to excel. Adsto, 
to stand by, insto^ to urge on, and resto, to remain over and above, 
have no Supine. Jlntesto^ to stand before; circumstOj to stand round; 
instersto, to stand between; and supersto, to stand over, have stHij in 
the Perfect, and the first two, and probably the others also, want the 
Supine. Disto to be distant, and substo to stand under, have neithei 
Perfect nor Supine. 

3 The Supine jutum is doubtful, as the Future Participle is juva- 
tUrus. MjUvo has adjutum only, and adjuturus. 

4 In the same manner those Compounds are conjugated which do 
not assume an /«; as, accUbo, to lie next to; excUbOf to watch; in* 
cilbOj to lie upon; recubo^ to lie down again; sedibo, to lie apart. 
The Compounds which assume an m belong to the Third Conjuga- 
tion, and have ui and itum in the Perfect and Supine: as, incu-a&o, 
inctibuij incubitumj to lie upon. 

• The Future Participle is sondturus. 
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no,® 
^6to,7 
Crgpo,« 
Mico,9 
Frico.io 
i:6co. 



Inf. 
tonare, 
TClire, 
crepare, 
mica re, 
fricare, 
secire, 



N6co,JJ necare, 

L&bo, labare, 

Nexo, nexare. 

PlXco,i3 plicare, 



Perf. 

tonuiy 

velui, 

crepui. 

micoi, 

fricui, 

secui, 

necavi, or 

necai. 



Sup. 

ton! turn. 
vetUum, 
crepUum. 



frictum, 
sectum, 
necatum. 



To thunder, 

Toforbid. 

To make a nott%* 

To flitter. 

To rub. 

To cut. 

To hill. 

To fall, or faint. 
To bind. 
To/old, 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 



Rule. — Verbs of the Second Conjugation have ui in tha 
Perfect, and ilutn in the Supine : as, 

Moneo, mon€re, monui, monitum, To advise* 

Habeo,* habere, habui, habitum, To have. 



EXCZPTIONS. 



Intransitives which have ui in the Perfect, want the Supine : at, 
tplendeo. splenduij to shine ; m&deo^ maduij to be wet. 
The following Intransitiyes have ui and </um, according to the 



general rule : 

C&Ieo, to be hot. 
C&reo, to leant. 



Coftleo, to grow together. 
DMeo, to grieve. 



^ Intdno has intondtus in the Perfect Participle. 
"f VHo has sometimes vetdvi in the Perfect. 

8 Discrtpoj to differ, and incrtpoj to chide, have sometimes api 
and dtum, as well as ui and itmn. Incrtpo has seldom the latter form. 

9 Emico, to shine forth, has emicuij emicdtum ; and dimico, to 
fight, has dimicdvi {rarely dimicui,) dimicdtum. 

10 Some of the Compounds of frico have the Participles formed 
from the regular Supine in dtum : as, confricdtusj infricatus, 

11 EnSco, to kill, and internScOj to destroy, have also ui and ectum- 
the Participle of eneco is usually enectus, 

12 DupHcOf to double, multipltcOj to multiply j replico, to uni*. 
and supplicoj to entreat humbly, have dvi and dtum. The other 
Compounds of plico have either ui and f/um, or dvi and dtum: as, 
appHco, to apply, applicuij applicitumy or applicdvif apflicdtum, 
Explico, in the sense of explain, has dvi and dtum ; in the sense of 
unfold J it has ui and Hum. 

1 The Compounds of h&beo change a into i: ai, adhibeo, adhibui 
adhibitumi to admit ,* prohibeOf prohibui, prohibitum, to forbid. 

14 
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Jaceo to lie. , 
L&teo ^ to lie hid, 
Liceo, to be valued, 
Mdreo. to deserve. 

Pres. Inf. 

D6ceo, docere, 
Teneo,' tenere, 



Censeo,* 

Torreo, 

Sorbeo,® 

Timeo, 

Sileo, 

Arceo.® 

TaceoJ 

PrandeOjS 

Video, 

Sedeo,9 

Slrideo, 

Frendeo, 

Mordeo,io 

Pendeo, 

Spondeo, 

Tondeo, 



censere, 

torrere, 

sorbere, 

timere, 

silere , 

arcere, 

tacere, 

prandere, 

videre, 

sedere, 

stridere, 

frendere, 

mordere, 

pendere, 

spondere, 

tondere, 



Ndcco, to hurt. 
Pareo, to appear, 
Placeo, to please. 
Valeo. to be in health. 



Per/. 
docui, 
tenui, 

Misceo, miscere, miscui, 



censui, 

torrui, 

sorbui, 

timui, 

silai, 

arcui, 

tacui, 

prandi, 

vidi, 

sedi, 

stridi, 

frendi, 

momordi, 

pependi, 

spopondi, 

totondi, 



doctani) 

tent am ; 

mistum, or 

mixtum, 

censum, 

tostum, 

soi'ptum, 



taciturn, 
pransuiiij 
visum, 
sessum, 

fressum, 

morsum, 

pensum, 

sponsum, 

tonsum, 



To teach. 
To hold. 

To mix. 

Tothink,tojudt^ 

To roast. 

To sup. 

To fear. 

To be silent. 

To drive away. 

To be silent. 

To dine. 

To see. 

To sit. 

To make a noue. 

To gnash the teeth. 

To bite. 

To hang. 

To promise. 

To clip. 



3 The Compounds of lateo want the Supine : as, deliteo, delitui^ 
to lurk ; perl&teOj perlatui^ to lie hid. 

3 The Compounds of tSneo change c into t ; as contineo, continui, 
contenium, to hold together. AttineOy to hold ; and pertineo, to be- 
long to, have no Supine ) and abstineo^ to abstain from, seldom. 

^ Censeo has also census rum in the Perfect, and censiium in the 
Supine, Accenseo^ to reckon with, and percenseOj Xo recount, want 
the Supine ; and recenseo, to review, has recensum^ and recensitum. 

A jibso7'beOf to sup up, and exsorbeo, to sup out, have sometimes 
absorpsi, and exsorpsi in the Perfect. The latter, with resorbeOf to 
draw back, has no Supine. 

^ The Compounds of arceo have Uum in the Supine : as, exerceOj 
exercui, exerdtum, to exercise. 

■^ The Compounds of t&ceo want the Supine : as, conticeoj conti' 
c ^ to keep silence ; reticeOj reticuif to remain silent, to conceal. 

® The Participle prarwM* is used in the Active sense of having dined, 

9 Desideo, to sit idle, dissideo, to disagree^ persldeo^ to continue, 
prmfidcoy to sit before, resideOj to sit down, to rest, and subsideo, to 
subside, want the Supine. 

^^ The Compounds of mordeo, pendeo^ spondeo j and tondeo, do not 
double the first syllable of the Perfect. Se« Rule 2, § 80. Im- 
^tndeo to overhang, has no Perfect or Supine. 
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Pre*. 
MdveOjll 
FOveo, 
VOveo, 
Faveo, 
Caveo, 
Paveo, 
l''erveo,l2 

Conniveo, 

Deleo, 

Compleoj^^ 

Fleo, 

Neo, 

Vieo, 

Cieo,l4 

01eo,i« 

Saadeo, 

Rideo, 

Maneo, 

H aereo, 

Ardeo, 

Tergeo, 

Malceo, 

Malgeo, 

Jtibeo, 

Indulgeo, 

Torqueo, 

Augeo, 

Urgeo, 

Fulgeo, 

Turgeo, 



/«/. 


Perf. 


Supn 




moyere, 


movi, 


motuiii. 


Tomwje 


I'ovcre, 


. fovi, 


lutum, 


To cherish. 


vovere, 


vdvi, 


votum. 


To vow. 


favCre, 


favi, 


fa u turn, 


To favour 


cavtre, 


cavi, 


caulum, 


To beware of 


pavere, 


pavi, 




To be afraid. 


fervere, 


I'erbui, 




To boil. 


connivere, 


conni^i or 


•ixi, 


To wink. 


delere, 


delt^vi, 


deletum. 


To destroy. 


complere, 
flere, 


complevi, 
flevi, 


completum, 
iletum. 


Tojill. 
To weep. 


nere, 


nevi, 


netum, 


To spin, [seL 


viere, 


vievi, 


vietum. 


To hoop a vet- 


ciere, 


(civi,) 


cltum, 


To stir up. 


Olere, 


olui, 


(olitum,) 


To smell. 


suadere, 


sua si, 


sua sum. 


To advise. 


ridere, 


rlsi, 


risum, 


Tolavgh. 


manere, 


mansi, 


mansum, 


To stay. 


heerere, 


haesi. 


heesum. 


To stick. 


ardere, 


arsi, 


arsum, 


To burn. 


tergere, 


tersi. 


tersum, 


To wipe. 


mulcere, 


mulsi, 


mulsum, 


To stroke. 


mulgere, 


mulsi. 


^ mulsum, or 
\ mulclum, 


To milk. 


jubere, 


jussi. 


jussum, 


To order. 


indulgere, 


induisi, 


indultum, 


To indulge. 


lorquere, 


torsi, 


tortum, 


To twist. 


augere, 


auxi, 


auclum, 


To increase. 


urgere, 


ursi, 




To press. 


fulgere, 


fulsi. 




To shine. 


turgere, 


tursi. 




To swell. 



11 Verbs in veo undergo a contraction in the Supine. Neuter 
Verbs in veo want the Supine: as, paveo ,pdvi, to be afraid. 

12 FervOffervij another form of this Verb belonging to the Third 
Conjugation, is used in a few persons, and in the Present Infinitive. 

13 The other Compounds of the obsolete Verb pleo are conjugated 
in the same way: as, expleo, impleOy repleOy suppleo. 

^^ Civi is the Perfect of do of the Fourth Conjugation, haying 
cltum in the Supine. The Compounds, in the sense of calling^ are 
generally conjugated according to this form: as exciOj excitum. 

1* The Compounds of ^leo which retain the sense of the Simple 
Verb have ui and Itum: as, obMeo obolui, obolitum, to smell strong- 
ly. The Compounds which adopt a difTerent signification have ivi 
and itum: as, exHeo^ exoUvi, exolitum, to fade; obsUeo^ obsoUvi^ 
obsolHumj to grow out of use; inSleOj inolcvij inoletumj or inoiituMt 
to come into use. JtbSleOj to abolish^ has aboUvi, aholUum; and 
addleOf to grow up, to burn, has adoleviy adultum. 
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Algeo, alsrere, alsi, To be cold, 

Lugco^ lugere, luxi, — To mourn. 

Liiceo, luce re, luxi, To shine. 

Frigeo, frigere, frixi, To be cold. 

The following Verbs want both Perfect and Supine 2 

Aveo, to desire. Liveo, to be black and blue. 

Denseo, to grow thick. Mcereo, to be sorrowful. 

Fl iveo, to be yellow. Remdeo, to shine. 

Glabreo, to be smooth. Polleo, to be powerful. 

Hebeo, to be blunt. Sc&teo, to flow out. 

Lacteo, to grow milky. 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 



Verbs of the Third 


pine variously. 


Pres. 


Inf 


Fftcio,! 


facere, 


Jacio,2 


jacfire, 


Aspicio,^ 


aspicdrej 


Allicio, 


allic6re, 


Fodio, 


fodere. 


FOgio, 


fugSre, 


Cftpio,* 


capere, 


Rapio, 


rap6re, 


Sapio, 


sap6re, 


Capio, 


cupere, 



Conjugation form the Perfect and Su- 



Pftrio,* 



parerc, 



10. 

Perf. 
feci, 
jeci, 
aspexi, 
allexi, 
fodi, 
fugi, 
cepi, 
rapui, 
sapui, 
cuplvi, 

peperi, ^ 



Sup. 
factum, 
jactum, 
aspectum, 
allectum, 
fossum, 
fugitum, 
captum, 
raptum, 

cupTtum, 
partum, or 
pari*um. 



To do, to mak€ 

To throw. 

To behold. 

To allure. 

To dig. 

To fly. 

To take. 

To seize 

To taste,, to be wise* 

To desire. 

To bring forth. 



1 Facio, when compounded with a Preposition, changes a into t; 
as, officio J affScij affectum, to affect. In the other Compounds the a 
is retained. A few Compounds end infico, and /icor, and belong to 
the First Conjugation: as, amplifico, to enlarge; sacrifico, to sacri- 
fice: gratificor, to gratify; and ludificor, to mock. 

3 The Compounds of jaciOj change a into t: as abjicio^ abjici, alh 
jectum. 

^ The Compotmds of the obsolete Verbs sp^cio, and l&ciOy have 
exi, and ectum; except c/fcto, to draw out, which has elicuiy and «/i- 
cttum. 

* The Compounds of capto, rajno, and sapio, change a into t; as, 
accypio,acccpi, acceptum, to receive; abripio, abripui, abreptum, to 
carry off; consipio, consipui, to be in one's senses. 

* The Compounds of pario have perui and pertum, and belong to 
the Fourth Conjugation: as, ap^rio, apenre, apetui, apertum, to 
open. So opSrio, to shut, to cover. But compSrio, (which also has a 
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Pres. 


Inf, 


Per/. 


Supine. 




Quaiio,6 


quatcre, 


(qnassi,) 


quassum. 


Tothak$. 






UO. 




Acuo, 


acu6re, 


acui, 


acOtnm, 


To sharpen. 


Arguo, 


argu6re, 


argui, 


argQtum, 


To show, to prow 


Batuo, 


batufire. 


batui, 


batntum, 


To beat. 


Exuo, 


exuere, 


exui, 


exutum, 


To put off clothei. 


Imbuo, 


imbadre, 


imbui, 


imbiitum, 


To mouten, to toet 


Induo, 


indn6re, 


indui, 


indutum, 


To put on clothes. 
To lessen. 


Mlnuo, 


minudrc, 


minui, 


minQtum, 


Spuo,"' 


spu«re, 


spui, 


sputum, 


To spit. 


Staiuo, 


stalu6re, 


statui, 


statatum. 


To set, to place. 


Slernuo, 


slernuere, 


stemui, 


sternutum, 


To sneeze. 


Suo, 


suftre, 


sui, 


sutum. 


To sewj to stitch. 


Tribao, 


tribu6re, 


tribui, 


tributum, 


To give J to divide. 


Fluo, 


flu6re, 


flaxi, 


fluxum, 


Tojlow. 


Struo, 


slruSre, 


struxi. 


struclum, 


To build. 


liUOfi 


lu6re, 


lui, 


luitum, 


To pay, to wask^ 


Roo,9 


rufire, 


rui. 


ruitum, 


To rush, tofaU. 


Metuo, 


metu<$re, 


metui, 




To fear. 


Pluo, 
CoDgruo, 


pludre, 
congru^re, 


plui, 
congrui, 




To rain. 
To agree. 




Ingruo, 


ingrufire, 


ingrui, 




To assail. 




Annuo, W 


annu6re, 


annul, 




To assent. 






BO. 




Bibo, 


bib6re, 


bibi, 


bibltum. 


Todnnk. 


Scabo, 

Lambo, 

Scribo, 


scabCre, 
lamb^re, 
scribe re. 


scibi, 
iambi, 
scripsi. 




To scratch. 

To lick. 

To write. [ried. 




scriptum, 


NQbo," 


nubdre. 


nupsi, 


nuptum, 


To veil, to bemar* 


Glubo, 


glubere, 






To strip, to flay. 



Deponent form in the Present Indicative and Infinitive, comperior, 
compeririy) to know a thing for certain, has compiri, compertum $ 
and repSrio, to find, has reptri, repertum. 

6 The Compounds of quatio take the form cfitio, and have cum 
and cussum: as, conditio, to shake violently, concussi, concussum, 

f Respuo, to spit out, to reject, has no Supine. 

8 The Compounds of luo have ntum in the Supine : as^ aft.tio, 
ablui, ablutum, to wash away, to purify. 

9 The Compounds of ruo have atum iu the Supine : as, diruo, 
dirui, dirutum, to overthrow. Corruo, to fall together, and irruo, 
to rush in furiously, have no Supine. 

10 The other Compounds of the obsolete nuo, as abnuo, to refuse ; 
innuo, to nod with the head ; and renuo, to deny, likewise want the 
Supine, jlbnuititrus, Fut. Participle from abnuo, is foun4. 

11 Nupta sum, another form of the Perfect, is sometimes nsed in 

stead of nupsi. 

14* 
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CO. 



Fret, 


Inf. 


Perf. 


Supine. 




Uico, 


dicfire, 


dixi, 
duxi, 


dictum, 


To say. 


Duco, 


duc6re, 


ductum, 


To lead. 


Yinco, 


vincere, 


vici, 


victum, 


To overcome. 


Parco,i2 


parcere, 


J peperci, < 
I parsi. 


or J parsura, or 
i parol turn. 


To spare. 


Ico, 


ic6re. 


ici, 


iclum. 


To strike. 


Cresco, 


crescSre, 


crevi, 


cretum, 


To grow. 






SCO. 




Nosco,i3 


noscere, 


novi. 


notum, 


To know. 


Quiesco, 


quiesc6re, 


quievi. 


quietum, 


To rest. 


Scisco, 


scisc6re, 


sclvi. 


scitum. 


To ordain. 


Suesco, 


suescere, 


suevi, 


suetum, 


To be accustomed. 


Pasco,i4 


pascare, 


pivi, 


pastam, 


Tofeed. 


Disco, 


disc6re. 


didici, 




To learn. 


Posco, 


poscere. 


poposci, 




To demand- 




GIisco,w 


glisc6re, 






To glitter, to grow. 








DO. 




Accendo, 


accendfire, 


accendi, 


accensum, 


To kindle. 


Cado, 


cudere, 


cudi, 


cusum. 


To forge. 


Defendo, 


defend6re, 


defendi, 


defensnin. 


To defend. 


Edo,i6 


edere, 


edi. 


esum, 


To eat. 


Mando, 


mandfire, 


mandi, 


mansum. 


To chew. 


Prehendo, 


pr€hend6re, prehendi 


i, prehensum, 


To take hold of. 


Scando, 


scand^re, 


scandi, 


scans am. 


To climb. 


Divide, 


dividere, 


divisi. 


divisum. 


To divide. 


Rado, 
Claudo,n 


raddre, 


rasi. 


rasam, • 


To shave. 


claadSre, 


claasi. 


clansum. 


To close. 


Plaudo,18 


plaadere, 


plausi, 


plan sum, 


To applaud. 


Ludo, 


ludere, 


lusi, 


lusum. 


To play. 



w The form parsi and parcitum is seldom used. 

13 The Fut. Part, is noscitftrus from noscitum^ the old form of the 
Supine. Agnosco, to own, has agnovi, agnitum; and cognosco, to 
know, has cognOvi, cognttum. 

14 Compescoj to feed together, to restrain ; and dispescOj to sepa- 
rate, have compescuif and dispescui, without the Supine. 

1* FatitcOy to be weary, likewise wants both Perfect and Supine : 
rnd also all Inceptive Verbs, unless when they adopt the Tenses of 
their Primitives : as, ardesco; to grow hot, am, arsum. § 88. Obs. 4-. 

1^ All the Compounds of edo are conjugated in the same manner 
exceipi comedo J to eat up, which has comSsum, or comestum in \he 
Supine. See 83. 9. 

I'y The ^Compounds of claudo change au into u : as, concludo^ con* 
cllisi, concliisumf to conclude. Circumclaudo is found in Caesar. 

18 The Compounds of plaudOj except ap- and circum-plaudo, 
change au into : as, explodoj explosi^ expUsum, to reject. 
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Trudo, 
Laedo, " 
Rodo, 
Vftdo,20 
Cedo, 

Pando, 

Fundo, 
Scindo; 
Findo, 

Tuiido,2l 

Cado» 
CaBdo,23 

Teado** 

Pendo, 

Credo, 2* 

Vendo, 

Abscondo^ 

Stride, 

Rudo^ 

Sido,96 
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Inf, 
trudSre, 
laedere, 
rods re, 
vadfire, 
cedSre, 

pandSre, 

fundSre, 
scind^re, 
findSre, 

tund6re, 

cadSre, 
cseddre, 

tendSre, 

pendSre, 
credere, 
vendSre, 



Perf, 
trusi, 
Isesi, 
rosi, 

cessi, 

pandi, 

fudi; 
scldi, 
fidi, 



\ 



tutttdi, \ 



cecldi, 
cecidi, 

tetendi, 

pependi, 
credidi, 
vendidi, 



absconddre,abscondi, 
strid6re, stridi, 
rudSre, nidi, 
sidere, sidi, 



Swp. 
trusum, 
Isesum, 
rosam, 

cessum, 

passum, or 

pansum, 

fusam, 

scissum, 

fissam, 

tunsum, or 

tusum, 

clsum, 

cssum, 

tfensum, or 

tentnm, 

pensum, 

creditum, 

venditam, 

absconditum, 



To thrust. 
To hurt. 
To gnaw, 
Togo, 
To yield. 

To open. 

To pourfortK 
To cut. 
To cleave. 

To heat, 

Tofall, 
Tocut.tokQl. 

To stretch 

To hang. 
To believe. 
To sell. 
To hide. 
To creak. 
To bray as an < 
To sink down. 



GO. 



Cingo, cingSre, dnxi, 



cinctam, To surround. 



W The Compounds of /tfdo change « into t; as, allido, allisi, aUU 
sum, to dash against. 

ao The Compounds of vddo have the Perfect and Supine : as, 
evddo, evdsi, evasum^ to escape. 

31 The Compounds of tundo have *f^i, and tumm: as, contun^, 
to bruise, coitUi, contusum. See §, 80 Rule 2. Some of the 
Compounds have also, a Perfect Participle formed from tunsum: as, 
obtunsus, and retunsus, from obtundo, and reiundo. 

22 The Compounds of cSio, want the Supine : as, acctdo, acdjdi, to 
i,or.,^in Mcent incidoAncidi, incdsum, to fall m; occido, occldt, oc^ 
S,VfaU do:;^^ aAd reciko, recldi, recasum, to fall back. 

23 The Compounds of c^o change « into t: ^s. «^cfdo, accidi, 
acmim, to cut about; decido, decidi, decisum, to cut off. 

94 The Compounds of tendo have generally tentum in the Supine, 
eZlexfeZT^ stretch out, and ostendo, to show, which have alsc 
tensum; the latter, almost always. 

25 The other Compounds of do which belong to the Thii^ ^o^^^^ 
gationhave also dtii, and ditum:^s, 'ondo, coMic^^^ 

build Jbscondo has sometimes abscondidu See page lo6, Wotv. 1- 

26 The Compounds of sido, adopt the Perfect and Supine of sedfo 
as, consido, consedi, consessum, to sit down. 
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Pres, 
Fligo,^ 

Lingo, 

Mungo, 

Plr.iigo, 

R6go,27, 

Slinguo,28 

sago, 

T6go, 

Tinguo, 

Unguo, 

Sargo, 

Pergo,^ 

Stringo, 

Fingo, 

Pingo, 

Frango,=», 

Ago,80 

Tango, 

L6go,3i • 

Pungo,33 

Pango,^ 



Inf. 


Per/, 


fligSre, 


flixi, 


jungfire, 


junxi, 


lingere. 


linxi, 


mungere, 


munxi, 


planggre, 


planxi, 


regere, 


rexi, 


stingu6re, 


stinxi, 


sugfire, 


snxi, 


teggre, 


texi, 


tingu6re, 


tinxi, 


unguSre, 


tinxi, 


surgfire. 


surrexij 


pergfire, 


perrexij 


stringgre, 


slrinxi, 


fingere, 


finxi^ 


pingfire, 


pinxi, 


franggre. 


fregi, 


aggre. 


egi, • 


tanggre, 


teUgi, 


leggre, 


leafij 


punsrere, 


papQgi, 


panggre, 


panxi, 



Sup, 

flictum, 

junclam, 

linctum, 

munctum, 

planclum, 

rectum, 

stinctum, 

suctum, 

tectum, 

tinctum, 

unctum, 

surrectum, 

perrectum, 

8trictum, 

fictum, 

pictum, 

fractum, 

actum, 

tactum, 

lectum, 

punctam, 

pactum, 



To dash. 
To join. 
To lick. 
To wipe the nose 
To beat. 
To rule. 
To dash out. 
To suck. 
To cover. 
To dip. 
To oTioint. 
To rise. 
TogoforwajQ 
To bind. 
Tofei^n. 
To paint. 
To break. 
To dOfto drive 
To touch. 
To gather, to read 
To prick, 
. To dri^ in. 



36 The Compounds of Jligo are conjugated in the same way, except 
profligOf to dash down, which is a regular Verb of the First Conju- 
gation. 

37 The Compounds of rSgo change e into t; as, cfirigo, direxi^du 
rectum, to direct; corrigo, correxi, correctum, to correct. 

38 Stinguo, tinguo, and *unguo, are also written stingo, tingo, tingo, 

39 The Compounds of frango and tango change a into t; as, con- 
fringo, confregi, confractum, to break to pieces; attingo, attigi, at" 
tactum, to touch gently. 

80 Circum&go, to drive round; perago, to finish; and co^go, (con- 
tracted cogo,) to collect, retain the a; the other Compounds change a 
into i; as, abigo, abigi, abactum, to drive away. Dego (fordeago,) to 
live, to dwell; prodigo, to lavish or squander; and ^a^ago, to be busy, 
want the Supine. Mmblgo, to doubt, has neither Perfect nor Supine. 

31 Ligo, when compounded with ad, per, prec, re, and sub, retains 
the e: as, alUgo, to choose. The other Compounds change e into t; 
as, colligo, to collect. Diligo, to love; intelligo, to understand, and 
negligo, to neglect, have, exi and ectum, Negligo has sometimes 
negligi in the Perfect. 

^ The Compounds of pungo have punxi in the Perfect : as com* 
pungo, to sting, compunxi, compunctum. Repungo, to prick agaiOi 
has repupUgi, and repunxi. 

33 Pango, in the sense of to bargain has pepigi; the Present is 
rarely used in this meaning; but instead of it paciscor is commonly 
employed. The Compounds which change a into t have pegi, and 
pactum : as, compingo, to fasten together, compigi, compactum. Op 
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Pres. 
Spargo,2* 

Tergo, 
Figo, 

Frigo, 

Vergo, 
Clango, 
Ningo, 
Ango, 



Tr&ho, 

V6ho, 

Mejo,M 



C5lo,«« 
Consfilo, 

AIo, 

Molo, 

Antecello,87 

Pello, 

FalloM 

Vello,39 

Sallo, 

Psallo, 

Tollo,40 



Inf. 


Per/. 


Supine, 


spargSre, 
mergdre, 
terg6re, 
figfire, 

frigSre, 

"vergere, 
clangSre, 
ning@re, 
angSre, 


sparsi, 
mersi, 
tersi, 
fixi, 

frixi, 


sparsum, 
mersum, 
tersam, 
fixum, 
S frixum, or 
i[frictum, 


clanxi, 

ninxi, 

anxi, 








HO. 




trahSre, 
veWre, 
mejere, 


traxi, 
vexi, 
minxi, 

LO. 


iractum, 
vectum, 
mictum, 


coiere, 
consoldre, 

aldre, 

molere, 

antecellSre 

pell6re, 

falldre, 

vellere, 

sallere, 

psallere, 

lollere, 


colui, 
consului, 

alui, 

molai, 
, antecellui, 
peptxli, 
fefelli, 
velli, or vulj 
salli, 
psalli, 
sustali, 


cultum, 

consultum, 
J alitum, or 
i ahum, 

moll turn. 


pulsum, 

falsum, 

51, vulsum, 

salsum, 


sublatum. 



To spread, 
Todipfioplung€ 
To wipe. 
To fix, 

Tofry, 

To lie toward. 
To sound a trum" 
To snow, [pel. 
To vex. 



To draw. 
To carry. 
To make water. 



TotilLtoinhabU 
To consult. 

To nourish. 

To grind. 
To excel. 
To drive awatf. 
To deceive. 
To pull. 

Tosalt.[strwmeni, 
To play on an tn* 
To lift up. 



pangOj to fasten to, has also pigi and pactum. Of the other Com* 
pounds which retain a, the Perfect and Supine are not found. 

^ ^ The Compounds of spargo change a into e : as, aspergo, ^gpif^ 
sif aspersum, to besprinkle. 

^ Mingo is also used as the Present of mnxi, 

36 COlo, when compounded with o6, changes o, into u : ocdUo, to 
hide. AcdilOf to dwell near, and circumc6lo, to dwell round, have 
no Supine. 

^ The other Compounds of the obsolete cello likewise want the 
Supine ; except percellOf perculiy perculsum, to strike, to astonish. 
Recello likewise wants the Perfect. 

88 HefellOf refdlif to confute, wants the Supine. 

«9 VellOy when compounded with de, di, or per^ has usually vellx 
in the Perfect. The other Compounds take either form indifferently. 

^ Attollo and entollo, to raise up, have no Perfect or Supine of 
their own ; but those of affcro and efftroy which agree with them in 
meaning, are sometimes assigned to them 
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PreM 


Inf. 


Perf. 


Sup. 




FriSmo, 


frem6re, 


fremui, 


fremitum, 


To rage, to roar 


G6mo, 


gem6re, 


gemui, 


gemitum, 


To groan. 


Vomo, 


vomfire, 


Yomui, 


vomitum, 


To vomit. 


Tr6mo, 
Demo, . 


tremfire, 
dcmere, 


tremui, 
dempsi. 




To tremble. 
To take away. 


demplum, 


Promo, 


promfire. 


prompsi, 


promptum, 


To bring out. 


Sumo, 


Bumfire, 


sumpsi, 


sumptum, 


To take. 


Como, 
Emo,« 


com6re, 


compsi, 


comptum, 


To deck, todreu 


emfire, 


emi, 


emptum, 


To buy. 


Pr6mo,42 


premere, 


pressi, 

NO. 


pressum, 


To prese. 


Pono, 


pondre. 


pOsui, 


posTtum, 


To place. 
To beget. 


Gi^o, 


gignfire, 


genui, 


genitum. 


Cano,43 


candre. 


cecini, 


cantum. 


To sing. 


Temno,44 
Sperno, 


temnere, 
spern6re. 






To despite. 
To disdain 


sprevi, 


spretum, 


Slerno,45 


slernfire, 


siravi, 


slriitum, 


Tolayjlat 


Sino, 


sin6re. 


sivi, or sii. 


situm, 


To permit. 


Lino, 


lin6re, 


livi, or levi, 


litam, 


To anoint. 


Cerno,46 


cern6re, 


crevi, 


cretum, 


To see. todecrt9 






PO, QUO. 




Carpo,*'' 


carp6re. 


carpsi, 


carplum, 


To pluck. 


Clepo, 


clep6re, 


clepsi. 


cleptum. 


To steal. 


Repo, 


repdre, 


repsi, 


reptum, 


To creep. 


Scalpo, 


scalp6re, 


scalpsi, 


scalptum, 


To engrave. 


Sculpo, 


sculpere. 


sculpsi, 


sculptum, 


To carve. 


Serpo, 


serpgre, 


serpsi. 


serptum, 


To creep. 



** Demo, promo, and sumo, are Compounds of emo. The other 
Compounds change e into i, and are conjugated like the Simple Verb : 
»8, iflvno, ademi, ademptum, to take away. 

^ The Compounds ofpr^mo change e into t; as, comprimo, comr 
pressi, compressum, to press together. 

^ The Compounds of cano have cinui, and centum ; as, concino. 
eoncinui, concentum^ to sing in concert. Of acci^o, to sing to, and 
interdno, to sing hetween, or during, no Perfect or Supine is found. 

^ Contemno, to despise, has contempsi, contemvtum. 

*• Con^temo and externo, when they signify to nlarm, are regular 
Verbs of the First Conjugation. The other Compounds are conju- 
gated like «ferno : as, insiemo, instrdvi, instrdtwai, to spread upon. 

4^ The Perfect crevi is used in the sense of to declare one*s self 
heir, or enter on an inheritance. In the sense of •eeing, cemo hai 
properly neither Perfect nor Supine. 

^^ The Compounds of carpo change a into e: as, discerpo 4i$ 
eerpsi, discerptum, to tear in pieces. 
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Pres, 


Inf. 


Per/. 


Sup. 




StrCpo, 


strepSre, 


strepui, 


strepitum, 


TomakeanoiM^ 


Ruxnpo, 


rump€re, 


rupi, 


ruptum, 


To break 


Coqno, 


coqufire, 


coxi. 
Equi, 


coctum, 


To boU. 


Lmquo,48 


Imqufire, 




To leav. 






RO 






Qusero,^ 


quserdre, 


qusesivi, 


qasesitum, 


To seek. 


T«ro, 


tepfire, 


trivi, 


tritiim, 


To wear. 


VttTOj 


verrfire, 


verri, 


viersum, 


To sweep* 


Uro, 


tir6re, 


ussi, 


ustum, 


To bum. 


Curro,«> 


currtre, 


cucurrii 


cursum, 


To run. 


G6ro, 


perfire, . 


gessi, 


gestum, 


To carry. 


Ftlro,6i 


furfire, 






To be mad. 


S6ro,69 


ser6re, 


sevi, 

SO. 


s&tum, 


To sow. 


Arcesso, 


arcessfire, 


arcesslvi, 


arcessitum, 


To call, or «cfid 


Capesso, 


capessdre, 


capessivi, 


capessitum, 


To take, [for. 


Facesso, 


facessdre, 


facessivi, 


facessitum, 


To do, go away. 


Lacesso, 


lacessdrd, 


lacessivi, 


lacessitum, 


To protoke. 


Viso, 


vis6re, 


visi, 




To go to pisU, 


Incesso, 


incessfire, 


incessi, 




To attack. 


Depso, 


deps^re, 


depsui, 


depstam, 


To knead. 


Pinso, 


pinsSre, 


^ pinsai, or ] 
i Pinsi, \ 


1 pinsum, 
pistum, or 


To bake. 






t pinsitum, 








TO. 






Flecto, 


flectSre, 


flexi, 
plexi&plexu 


flexum, 


To bend. 


Plecto, 


plecl6re, 


i. plexam, 


To plait. 


Neclo, 


nectfire, 


nexi & nexui, nexum, 


To tie or knit. 


Pecto, 


pectfire, 


pexi & pexal, pexum, 


To dress, or 


M6to, 


metfire, 


messui, 


mess am, 


Toreap: [covib. 


P610, 


pelfire, 


petivi, 


petltum, 


To seek. 



^ The Compounds of linquo have lictum in the Supine : as, reZiii* 
guOf reliqui, relictum, to forsake ; so delinquo, to fail, 

49 The Compounds of quaro change « into t; as, acqidro, aeqtn 
ffivt, acquisitum, to acquire. 

w Curroj when compounded with circum, re, sub, and trans, sel 
dom takes the reduplication. The other Compounds sometimes take 
the reduplication, and sometimes not. 

" See § 84. 4. 

M The Compounds of s^ro which retain the sense of planting and 
sowing, have sSvi and siium : as, consiro, consCvi, consitum, to plant 
together. Those which adopt a different signification have serui and 
serlum: as, asstro, asserui, assertum, to claim. The. latter class of 
Compounds properly belongs to the old verb sHrOy to knit, to plait 
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Pres, 

Mitto 
Verio,e3 

Sierto, 
Sisto,** 


Inf. 

mittSre, 

vertfire, 

strrtere, 

sistSre, 


Per/, 

misi, 

verli, 

stertui, 

stiti, 

vo, xo. 


Sup, 
mipsuxn, 
versum, 

stAtum, 


To send. 
To turn. 
To snore. 
To stop. 


Vivo, 
Solvo, 
Volvo, 
Texo, 


viv6re, 
solvere, 
volvfire, 
tex6re, 


vixij 

sol VI, 

volvi, 
lexui. 


victum, 
solutum, 
volGtum, 
textum, 


To live. 
To lose. 
To roll. 
To weavt. 


Rule 
Perfect, 


FOURTH CONJUGATIOJ^ 
— Verbs of the Fourth Conjugation 
and tium in the Supine : as, 


have tvi in th© 


Pres, 

Audio, 

Munio, 


Inf. 
audire, 
munire, 


Per/. 

audivi, 

munivi, 


Sup, 
auditum, 
munitum, 


To hear. 
To fortify 






EXCEPTIONS. 




Singultio, 

Sep'fiMo, 

Vfinio, 

Veneo,! 

6alio,2 


singultire, 

sepelire, 

venire, 

venire' 

salire,' 


singultivi, 

sepelivi, 

veni, 

venii, 

sal ui, or salii 


singullum, 
sepultum, 
ventum, 

saltum, 


To soh. 
To bury. 
To come. 
To he sold. 
To leap. 


Amicio, 


amidre, 


J amicai, or 
i amixi, 

vinxi, 
< sanxi, or [\ 
I sancivi, 

campsi, 

sepsi, 

hausi, < 

sensi, 
rausi, 
sarsi, 


amictum, 


To clothe. 


Vincio, 

Sancio, 

Cambio, 
Sepio, 


vincTre, 

sancire, 

cambTre, 
sepire, 


vinctum, 
sanctum, or 
sancitum, 
campsum, 
septum. 


To tie. 

To ratify. 

To change mo 
To enclose, [ney 


H^tuio, 

Sentio, 

Raucio, 

Sarcio, 


haurire, 

sentire, 
raiicire, 
sarcire, 


haustum, or 

hausum, 

sensum, 

rausum, 

sartum. 


To draw out. 

To feel. 
To be hoarse. 
To mend, or re 
[pair. 



^ The Compounds of verto are conjugated in the same manner, 
except revertor, to return, which is often used as a Deponent Vcrbj 
and divertor to turn aside, and prcevertor, to outrun, which are like, 
•wise Deponent, but want the Perfect Participle. 

M Sisto, to stand still (a neuter ^erb,) has neither Perfect nor Su- 
pine. The Compounds have stiti, and stitum: as, assistOf ostitis as» 
titumj to stand by. But these are seldom found in the Supine. 

I For the Conjugation of veneo^ see |)age 173. 
^ ^ The Compoun Is of salio have generally silui, sometimes «7u, or 
Jt7m*, in the Perfect, and sultum in the Supine: as, transilio, transu 
tuij iraan/it, or transUiviy transultum, to leap over. Msultum, dr 
cumtultmj, tLTkd prosulttm^ are scarcely used. 
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F«Tcio»^ 


farcire, 


farsi, 


FuJcio, 


fulcire, 


fulsi, 


Ffirio, 


ferire 





fartum, 
fultum, 



To crauL 
To prop. 
To $trik$. 



The fe.i * ving Verbs have the Perfect formed regularly, bat want 
the Sopiiic : 



Csecutio, to be dim-tighted, 
Demcntio, to be mad, 
Fcrocib, to be fierce. 
GlOcio, to cluck aa a hen. 



Gestio. to ahow one* s joy by the 

gestures of the body, 
Ineptio, to play the fool. 



For Uesideratiye Verbs which belong to his Conjugation, see 
S 88. 3. 



§ 82. LIST OF DEPONENT VERBS IRREGULAR IN 
THE PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 

Rule. — Deponent and common verbs form ihe per- 
fect participle in the same manner as if the active voice ex- 
isted, § 72. Obs, 3. 

To this rule there are no exceptions in the First con« 
jug^tion. 

EXCEPTIONS IN THE SECOND CONJUGATION 



Reor, 


reri, 


rfttus, 


To think. 


Misereor, * 


misereri, 


misertus, 


To pity. 


Fateor,2 


fateri. 


fassus, 


To confess. 


Medeor, mederi, 

EXCEPTIONS I^ 




To heal, 
CONJUGATION. 


r THE THIRD 


Labor, 


labi, 


lapsus. 


To slide. 


Ulciscor, 


ulcisci, 


ultus, 


To revenge. 


Utor, 


uti, 


usus, 


To use. 


LOquor,' 


loqui, 


loquutus, 


To speak. 


S^quor, 


sequiy 


sequutus, 


Tofollow. 


QuSror, 


queri, 


qnestuS; 


To complain. 



* The Compounds of /arcio change a into e? as, refer do ^ refenl 
refertumy to fill up. 

1 Misereor has also miseritus in the Perfect Participle. 

2 The Compounds offateor change a into t, and have/c*«£*; as, 
confUeor, confessusy to confess. Diffiteor, to deny, wants the Perf. 
Participle. ^ 

3 Loqxior and s^quor have likewise locutus and secUtue in the Per- 
fect Participle 

15 
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Nitor* 

Paciscor. 

Gradior, 

Proficiscor, 

NanciscoF) 

Pfttior, 

Apiscor.8 

Comminiscor, 

Fruor, 

Obliviscor, 

Expergiscor, 

M6rior,6 ' 

NascorJ 

Orior,8 



mti, 

paciscii 

gradi, 

proficisci, 

nancisci, 

pati, 

apisci, 

comminisc^ 

frui, 

oblivisci, ^ 

expergisci, 

mori, 

nasci, 

oriri, 



nisus, or nixiis, 

pactus, 

gressus, 

profectuSj 

nactus, 

passuSi 

aptus, 

commentus, 

fniitus, or fructus, 

oblitus, 

experrectus, 

mortuus, 

natas, 

ortus, 



To strive. 
To bargain. 
To go. 

Togoajoumif 
To obtain. 
To suffer. 
To get. 
To devise . 
To enjoy ^ 
Toforget. 
To awake. 
To die^ 
To be bom. 
To rise. 



The following Verbs want the Perfect Participle : 



Defetiscor,-i, to be weary. 
Irascor, -i, to be angry. 
Liquor ) -i, to melt. 



lEleminiscor, -i, to remember, 
Ringor, -i, to grin like a dog, 
Vescor, -i, to feed. 



EXCEPTIONS IN THE FOURTH CONJUGATION 
Mdtior, metiri, mensus, To measure. 



Ordior, 

Experior, 

Opperior, 



ordiri, 

experiri, 

opperiri. 



mensus, 
orsus, 
experlus, 
opertuSy 



To begin. 
To try. 
To wait 



^ 83. IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Irregular Verbs are those in which some of the secon- 
dary parts are not formed from the primary, according to the 
rules for regular verbs. 

^ i^Ti^or, 'when compounded wi\h con^in, obj re^ sub^ has nixtM 
oAener than nisus. Adnitor, to lean to, has either indifferently. 
Enitor, in the sense o^ to bring forth, generally takes enixa In the 
Participle. 

^ Adi-piscor and indiptscorj to obt&in, have adeptus and indeptus, 

* Morior seems to have originally belonged to the Fourth Conjuga- 
tion. The Infinitive moriri occurs in Plautus and Ovid ; and morU 
mur^ with the penult long, is also ft>und. The Imperative is morihre. 
This verb, with nascor and orior^ has itnrus in the Fut. Part.: as 
moriturus, nascUiirus, oritUrus. 

1 Nascor is Passive in signification, but has no active voice 
^ ® Orior has orire, and always orirHur in the Imperfect Subjune* 
tive, according to the Fourth Conjugation. Likewise in the Com- 
pounds adoriretur, exorirHur; and not adorerHur^ exoreritur. The 
Present follows the Third, though oriris and oritur, with the penult 
long, are also found. 
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The irregular verbs are six ; namely, suniy eo, queOf volo^ 
fero, and^o. Their compounds are irregular, also. 

Sum has been already inflected, ^ 54. Afler .the same 
manlier are inflected its compounds, ad; ah-^ de^ inter; ob", 
prcB; sub-y supersum; as, adsunij adesscy adfuif &c. Insum 
wants the preterite, 

1 Prosum, to do good, inserts d where the simple verb 
begins with e. It is inflected thus. 

ProBum, prodesse, profui, To do good. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

pR. Prosum, prodes, prodest, prosumus, prodestis, prosunt. 
Imp. Prod-eram, -eras, -erat, -eramus, -eratis, -erant. 

Perf. Profu-i, -isti, -it, -imus, -istis, 5 '®run , 

Plup. Profu-erasa, -eras, -erat, -eramus, -eratis, -erant. 
FuT. Prod-ero, -eris, -erit, -erimus, -eritis, -erunt. 
F. P. Profu-ero, -eris, -erit, -erimus, -eritis, -erint. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Prxs. Pro-sim, -sis, -sit, -simus, -sitis, -sint. 
Imp. Prod-essem, -esses, -esset, -essemus, -essgtis, -essent. 
Perp. Profu-erim, -eris, -erit, -enmus, -eritis, -erint. 
Plup. Profu-issem, -isses, -isset, -issfimus, -issetis, -issent. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Pr£s. 2. Prod-es, or prod-esto, 2. Prod-este, or prod-estote, 
3; Prod-esto; 3. Pro-sunto. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Prod-esse, Fut. Esse pro-futurus, -a- um, 

Perf. Pro-fuisse, F. P. Fuisse pro-futiirus, -a, -um. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Pro-futurus,-a, -um. 



2, Possum is compounded of potis, " able," and sum^ " I 
am." It is thus inflected. 

Possum, posse, potui, I cariy lam able. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 

pRES. Possum, potes, potest; possumus, potestis, possunt. 
Imp. Pot-eram, -eras, -erat, -eramus, -eratis, -erant. 

PEBr. Potu-i, -isti, -it, -imus, -istis, \ "^^^J^*i 

' ' ( or -ere. 

Plup. Potu-eram,-eras, -erat, -eramus, -eratis -erant. 

FuT. Pot-ero, -eris, -erit^ -erimus, -eritis, -erunt. 

F. P. Potu-ero, -eris, -erit, -erimus, -eritis, -erint. 

HUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Pos-sim, -sis, -sit, -simus, -sitis, -sint. 

Imp. Pos-sem, -ses, -set, -semus, -sfitis, -sent.' 

Perp. Potu-erim, -eris, -erit, -erimus, -eritis, -erint. 

Plup. Potu-issem, -isses, -isset, -issSmus, -issetis, -issent. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

pRES. Posse. Perf. Potuisse, the rest wanting. 

3. Eo, ire, Ivi, itum, To go* 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pr. Eo, is, it; imus, itis, eunt. 

Imp. Ibam, ibas, ibat; ibamus, ibatis, ibant. 

Per. Ivi, ivisti, ivit; ivimus, ivistis, iv erunt or ivfire. 

Plu. Iveram, iveras,iverat; iveramus,iveratis,iverant. 

FuT. Ibo, ibis, ibit; ibimus, ibitis. ibunt. 

F. P. Ivero, iveris, iverit ; iverimus,iveritis, iverint. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pr. Eam, eas, eat; eamus, eatis, eant. 

Imp. Irem, ires, iret; iremus, iretis, irent. 

Per. Iverim, iveris, iverit; iverimus, iveritis, iverint. 

Plu. Ivissem, ivisses, ivisset ; ivissemus, ivissetis, ivissent, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. INFINITIVE MOOD. 

« < I, -X < ite, . Pr. Ire. 

FuT. Esse iturus,-a, -um. 
F. P. Fuisse iturus, -a, -um. 

PARTICIPLES. GERUNDS. SUPINES 

Pr. lens. Gen, euntis. Eundum. 1. Itum. 

FuT. Iturus, -a, -lun. ^undi, &c. 2. Itu. 
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The compounds of Eo are conjugated after the same man- 
ner; dd', ab', CX-, CO', tn-, znter-y ob^, red-^ sub', ^?r-, 
p7(B', ante-, prod-eo; only in the perfect, and the tenses 
ibrmed from it, they are usually contracted ; thus, Adeo^ adtrt, 
adii, seldom adim, aditum, to go to ; perf. Adii, adiisti, 
or adUti, &c. adieram, adierim, &c. So likewise veneo, 

venii, ,to be sold, (compounded oivenum and eo,) But 

AMBio, 'trCy 'tviy 'ttum, to surround, is a regular verb of 
the fourth conjugation. 

Eo, like other neuter verbs, is often rendered in English 
under a passive form ; thus, it, he is going 5 ivit, he is gone ; 
iverat, he was gone; iverit, he may be gone, or shall be 
gone. So, venit, he is coming; vlnit, he is come; rffne- 
rat, he was come, &c. In the passive voice these verbs for 
the most part are used only impersonally ; as, itur ab Ulo, 
he is going ; ventum est ab illis, they are come. We find 
some of the compounds of eo, however, used personally ; as, 
pericula adeuntur, — are undergone. Cic. Libri sibylUni 
aditi sunt, — were looked into. Liv. Flumen pedtbus tranS' 
iri potest. Caes. InimidticB subeantur. Cic. 

Queo, I can, and Nequeo^ I cannot, are conjugated the 
same way as eo ; only they want the imperative and the ge- 
runds ; and the participles are seldom used. 

4. Volo, velle, volui, To will^ to be loiUing, to toish, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pr. V6I-0, vis, vult ; volumus, vultis, volunt. 
Imp. Vol-ebam, -ebas, -6bat; -6bamus, -ebatis, -ebant. 

Per. Volu-i, -isti, -it; -imus, -istis, | " ^^^ ' 

^ or -ere# 

Plu. Volu-eram,-eras, -erat; -eramus, -eratis, -erant, 

FuT. Vol-am, -es, -et; -emus, -etis, -ent. 

F. P. Volu-ero, -eris, -erit; -erimus, -eritis, -erint 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pa. Velim, velis, velit; velimus, velitis, velint. 
fitfp. Vellem, velles, vellet; vellemus, vellfttis, vellent. 
Per. Volu-erim, -eris, -erit; -erimus, -eritis, -erint. 
Pi.u. Volu-issem,-isses, -isset; -issemus, -issStis, -issent 
15* 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. PARTICIPLES. 

Pn. Velle. Perf. Voluisse. Phes. Volens. 



5. Nolo, nolle, nolui. To be unwilling, [From non volo,'] 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pr. Nolo, non-vis, non-vult ; nolumus, non-vultis, nolunt. 
Imp. Nol-6bam, -fibas, -ebat, .-ebamus,-ebatis, -6bant. 

Per. Nolu-i, -isti, -it ; -imus, -istis, < ' . 

Plu. Nolu-eram,-eras, -eratj -eramus, -eralis, -erant. 
FuT. Nol-am, -es, * -et ; -emus, -etis, -ent. 

F. P. Nolu-ero, -eris, -eritj -erimus, -eritis, -erint. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

pR. Nolim, nolis, nolit; nolimus, nolitis, nolint. 
Imp. NoUem, nolles, noUet; nollemus, nolletis, nollent. 
Per. Nolu-erim, -eris, -erit; -erimus, -eritis, -erint. 
Plu. Nolu-issem,-isses, -isset; -issemus, -issgtis, -issent. 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

p ( Noli or { nolite or Pr. Nolle. Pr. Nolens. 

( Nolito. ( nolitote. Per. Noluisse. The rest wanting. 



6. Malo, malle, malui. To be more toilling. [Magis volo,"] 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pr. Mal-o, mavis, mavult ; malumus, mavultis, malunt. 

Imp. Mal-6bam, -ebas, -gbatj -.ebamus, -ebatis, -ebant. 

Per. Malu-i, -isti, -itj -imus, -istis, \ ' ^"^ 

^ 0/ — ere. 

Pltt. Malu-eram, -eras, -erat; -eramus, -eratis, -erant. 

FiJT. Mal-am, -es, -et; -emus, -etis, -ent. 

F. P. Malu-ero, -eris, -erit ; -erimus, -eritis, -erint. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pr. Malim, malis, malit ; malimus, malitis, malint. 
Imp. Mallem, malles, mallet ; mallemus, malletis, mallent. 
Per. Malu-erim, -eris, -erit ; -erimus, -erilis, -erint. 
Pltt. Malu-issem,-i8ses, -isset 5 -iss6mus, -issetis, -issent. 

II^INITIVE MOOD. 
Pr. Malle. Per. Maluisse. The rest not used. 
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7. Fero, ferre, tiili, latum. To carry ^ to brings or mffer^ 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD 

pR. Fero, fers, fert ; ferimus, fertis, ferunt. 

Imp. Fer-ebam, -ebas, -6bat 5 -Sbamus, -gbatis, -ebant. 

Per. Tul-i, -isti, -it; -imus, -istis, ] " - ' 

^ or "cro« 

Plu. Tul-eram, -eras, -erat; -eramus, -eratis, -erant. 

FuT. Fer-am, -es, -et; -emus, -etis, -ent. 

F. P. Tul-ero, -eris, -erit 5 -erimus, -eritis, -erint. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

pR. Fer-am, -as, -at; -amus, -atis, -ant. 

Imp. Fer-rem, -res, -ret ; -r€mus -rfitis, -rent. 

Per, Tul-erim, -eris, -erit; -erimus, -eritis, -erint 

Pi^u. Tul-issem, -isses, -isset ; -issSmus, -issStis, -issent. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Pb. Fer, or ferto, ferto ; ferte, or fertOte, ferunto, 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pb. Ferre. Fux. Esse laturus, -a, -um. 

Peb, Tulisse. F. P. Fuisse laturus, -a, -um. 

PARTICIPLES. GERUNDS. SUPINES. 

Pb. Ferens. N. Ferendum, 1. Latum. 

FuT. Laturus, -a, -um. G. Ferendi, &c. 2. Latu. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 
Feror, ferri, latus. To he brought. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pa Ffiror, j or"erre | ^«^*^^' ferlmur, ferimlni, fetuntur 
Imp Fer-ebar, | J^^^™^^ > -ebatur; -^^ 

Per. Latas sam, or fui, latus es, or fuisti, Sec. 

Pl0. Latus dram, or fuSram, latus 6ras, or fuSras, &c. 

FuT. Ferar, • \ or'fei^re \ ^^^^^ * feremur, ferSmlni, fereBtnr. 
F P. Lalus fu6ro lalus fuSris, &c. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pb Ferar, ^ or^ferlre, \ ^^^^^^^ J feramur, feramini, ferantur. 

Imp. Ferrer, j ^gJ!J!|^g^^^ Merreturjferremur,ferremini,ferrcntiir 
Peb. Latus sim, or fuSrim, latas sis, or fnSris, &c. 
Plu. Latas essem, or fuissem, lalus esses, or fuissesj &c. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Pr. Ferre, or fertor, fertor ; ferimini, ferunton 

INFINITIVE MOOD. PARTICIPLES. 

Pr. Ferri. Per. Latus, -«, -lim. 

Per. Esse, or fuisse latus, -a, -um. Fut. Ferendus," -a, -um. 
FuT. Latum iri. 

In like manner are conjugated the compounds of fero ; as, 
affero^ attuli,alldtum ; auferOy ahstuli^ ahldlum; differo^ 
distuliy dildtum; confero^ coniuliy coUdtum; infero^ intuit^ 
illdtum; offero, ohtuli^ ohldtum ; effero, extuli, eldtunu 
So, circum-, per-y trans^^ de^, pro-j ante-^ prce-^ re-fero. 
In some writers we find adfero, adtuli, adldtum ; conldtum; 
irddtum ; ohfero, &c. for offero^ &c. 

Ohs, 1. Most part of the above verbs are made irregular 
by contraction. Thus, nolo is contracted for non volo; malo 
for magis volo ; fero, fers^ fert^ &c. for ferisy ferity &c 
Feror^ f arris or /erre, fertur, for ferreris^ &c. 



8, Fio, fieri, factus. To he made, or done, to become. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pr. Fio, fis, fit; firaus, fitis, fiunt. 

Imp. FiSbam, fiebas, fiebat; fieb&mus, fieb&tis, fiSbant. 
Per. Factus sum, or fui, factus es, or fuisti, &c. 
Plu. Factus eram, or fueram, factus eras, or fueras, &c. 
Fut. Fiam, fies, fiet ; * fi^mus, fiStis, fient. 
F.P. Factus fuero, factus fueris, &c. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pr. Fiam, fias, fiat; fiamus, fiatis*, fiant. 
Imp. Fierem, fieres, fieret ; fieremus, fieretis, fierent. 
Per. Factus sim, or fuerim, factus sis, or fueris, &c. 
Plu. Factus essem, or fuissem, factus esses, o Aiisses, &c. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pr. Fieri, 

Per. Esse, or fuisse factus, -a, -urn. 

FuT. Factum iri. 

PARTICIPLES SUPINE. 

Per. Factus, -a, -um. f. Factu. 

FuT. Faciendus, -a, -um. 

Obs. 2. The third person singular offio is often used im« 
personally ; as, Jit, " it happens" filhat^ " it happened". 

Ohs. 3. Fio is used as the passive of faciOf from which it 
takes the participles. The compounds of facto which retain 
a have fo in the passive ; as, calefacio, " I warm," calefio 
" I become warm," " I am warmed," &c. But those com- 
pounds which change /ac/o into ^C2(? have the regular pas- 
sive in ficioTi as, conficio^ cor^cior, &c. 

9. To irregular verbs may be added Edo^ "to eat." 
Though this is a regular verb of the third conjugation, it 
has an irregular form resembling sum in the Pres. Indicative, 
Imperfect Subjunctive, the Imperative, and the Present Infi- 
nitive, thus; 

Edo, edere or esse, edi, 6sum, To eat. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 



P-Edo.{:f^; fll,^ edimus. \^ edunt 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

y ( Ederem, ederes, ederet, ederSmus, ederStis, ederent; 
( or essem, esses, esset, essSmus, essStis essent. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

p ( Ede, or edito, edito; edite, or editote, ) ^jy.*^ 

rRBs. ^ jgg^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^. gg^g^ ^ estote, ) «"""»«• 
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^ 84. DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

Defective Verbs are those which are not used in some 
of their parts. 

1. These three, ddt, coepi, and niemzni, are used only in 
the preterite tenses, that is, in the perfect,and the tenses de- 
rived from it, and for this reason are* called Preterite 
Verbs. 

Obs. 1. Ccspi has a present as well as a perfect significa- 
tion 5 and hence casperam, has the sense of the imperfect, as 
well as of the pluperfect ; and ccepero, of the future as well 
as of the future perfect ; thus, ccspi, " I begin" or " I have 
begun;" cceperamj "I began" or "I had begun;" cceperoy 
" I shall begin" " I shall have begun 5" and so of the sub- 
junctive. 

Obs. 2, Odi and memtni have only the present, imperfect, 
and future sense; as, odi, "I hate;" oderam^ "I hated;" 
odero, "I will hate." 

2. The parts of these verbs in use are as follows 5 viz: 
Odi^ oderam, odero, oderim, odissem^ odisse. 

Participles, OsuSy osUrus, 
Coepi^ coeperam, coepero^ coeperim, coepissem, coepisse. 

Participles, coeptus, coepiUrus. 
Menuniy memineram, meminero, meminerim^ meminissem^ 
meminisse. Imperative, memento^ mementOte. 

3. The verb naci is also used as a preterite, having like 
odi and mennni only the sense of the present, the imperfect, 
and future. It differs from the others, however, inThaving a 
present, nosco, which properly has an inceptive sense, mean- 
ing " I begin to know," '* I learn ;" hence ncwi^ " I have 
learned," that is " I know." 

The parts of novi in use, are as follows ; viz, 

N&vi, noveram, novero, noverim^ novissemt nomsse; 
Contracted, vAram, ntrim^ ntssem, ndsse. 

4. There are many verbs not usually considered among 
defectives which want certain tenses or numbers or persons ; 
thus, do " I give," has neither dor nor der. Fdri to speak, 
with its compounds, is used only by the poets, and by them 
chiefly in the third person ; faiur, the imperative /arc, and 
tlie participle /a^w5. The ablative gerund, fandoy occurs in 
a passive sense. 
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Pwrircto be mad, wants the first pers. sing, and the bc- 
cond pers. pi. of the pres. and probably all the future of the 
indicative ', and the imperative, also the Perfect and Supine. 

5. The following defective verbs are those which most 
frequently occur, Aio "I say;" — inquam, ''I say," used 
only between words quoted, and never stands at the begin- 
ning; — -forem, "I should be;" the same as essem; — arc, and 
gdlve "hail;" Cido, "tell thou," or "give me;" qua!so, "I 
beseech," originally the same as queero. It is used common- 
ly as an interjection. 

The parts of these verbs remaining are the following. 

1. Aio, I say, I affirm, 

Ind, PnES. Aio, ftis, ait, ■ ■ aiunl. 

Imp. Aiebam, aiebas, aiebat, aiebamus, aieb&tis, aiebant* 

Perf. aisii, ail, ■■ __ 

Sub. Pres. aias, aiat, aiant. 

Imp. Piles. ai, — — ' 

Par^.P&ES. aiens, » 

2. Inquam, " / say." 
Ind. Pees. Inquam, inquis, ioquit; inquimus, inqultis^ inqaiunt* 

Imp. — . inquiebat; inquSbant 

Per. inquisti, inqtiit; — - 

FuT. inquies, inquiet; _- 

Imp. Pres. inque, inquito; inqolte. — • 

Par/. Pres. inquiens. 

3. FoREM, I should be. 

Sub. Imp. F5rem, fores, foret, fllrent. 

Inf. FuT. Fore, to be about to be, same tis fviurum esse. 

4. Ave, " hail." 
Imp, Pres. Ave, or avelo ; av6te, or avStote. 

Inf, Pres. Avere. 

5. Salve, hail, 

Ind. FuT. Salvebis. 

Imp. Pres. Salve, or salveto, salvSte, or sah§t8te. 

Inf. Pres. Salvere. 

6. Cedo, tellf give. 

Imp. Pres. Cedo, cedo, or ccdite, contracted cette 

7. QuJESo, I beseech. 

Ind. Pres. Quseso, , , quaestlmns, , 

6. -5t«t7n, /flxim, and /fla:o, sometimes called defective verbs are 
properly old forms of tenses ; jiusim being put for austrim, from 
audeo, to dare ; and faxim, Vindfaxo,fecSrim emd fecHro from facio. 
So also age and agite, " come," are imperatives from ago in a some- 
what different sense, just as ave, *' hail," is an imperative from aveo 
"tobsweU.'' 
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§ 85. IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

1. Impebsonal Verbs are those which are used only in the 
third person singular, and do not admit of a personal subject 
or nominative before them, 

2. Impersonal verbs when translated literally into English, 
have before them the neuter pronoun it ; as, delectat, " it de- 
lights," decet, " it becomes," contingit, " it happens " evenit, 
" it comes to pass 5"&c. They are inflected thus, 



Ut. Conj. 


2d Conj 


3d. Conj. 


Ath Conj. 


ind. Pre. Belectat, 
Imp. Belectabal, 
Per. Belectavit, 
Plu. Beleclavdral, 
Put. Belectabit, 
r.P.Beleclavfirit. 


Becet, 

Becebat, 

Beciiit, 

Becuerat. 

Becebit, 

Becu6rit. 


Contingit, 

Contingebat, 

Contigit, 

Conliggrat, 

Continget, 

Contigfirit. 


Evfinit. 

Eveniebat, 

Evenit, 

EvenSrat. 

Eveniet, 

Evenfirit. 


Sub Pre. Belectet, 
Imp. BeJectaret, 
Per. Belectavfiril, 
Plu. Belectavisset. 


Beceat, 
Deceret, 
Becu^rit, 
Becuisset. 


Contingat, 
ConlingSret, 
Contig6rit, 
Contigisset. 


Eveniat 
Even-ret 
Even6rit, 
Evenisset. 


fnf. Pre. Belectare 
Per. Beleclavisse. 


Becere, 
Becuisse. 


Contingfire, 
Conligisse. 


Evfinlre, 
Evenisse. 



3. Most Latin verbs may be used impersonally in the \ as- 
sive voice especially Intransitive, or Neuter verbs, which 
otherwise have no passive 5 as, pugnatur, " it is fought ;" 
favettcTj " it is favored;" curntur, " it is run ;" venttur, " it 
is come;" from pvgno^faveo, curro, and venio. Thus, 

/nd.PRE.Pugnatur Favetur, Curritur, Venitur, 

Imp. Pugnabatur, Favebatur, Currebatur, Veniibatur, 
Per. Pugna turn estji Fautumest,^ Cursum est.* Ventumest,* 
Plu. Pugni turn 6ral9 Fautumerat^ Cursum6rat3 Ventura Srat* 
Fur. Pugnabitur, Favebitur, Curretur, Venietur, 

F.P.Pugnatumerit.3 Fautum6rit.3 Cursumerit.^ Venlum6rit,« 

Stt6. PRE.Pugn§tur, Faveatur, Curratur, Venlatiir, 

Imp. Pugnaretur, Faveretur, CurrSretur, Venlretufj 
Per. Pugnatum sit,^ Fautum sit,^ Cursum sit,3 Ventam sil,^ 
Plu. Pugna turn esset^Fautum esset^ Cursum essel* Ventum esset* 

Inf. Pre. Pugna ri, Faveri, Curri, Venlri, 

Per. Pugnatum esse* Fautum esse* Cursum esse* Ventum esse^^ 
FuT. Pugnatum iri. Fautum iri. Cursum iri. Ventum iri. 

' or fuit 3 or fuf rat. 8 w fufirit * tyr fuiss^t. * or fuisse. 
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4. Grammarians reckon only ten real impersonal verbs, and 
•-11 in the second conjugation ; namely 

Vecetj decuit, &c. it becomes, it became, &c. 
Libet, libuitt or libitum est, &,c. it pleases, it pleased, Sec. 
Licet, licuit, or licitum est, &c. it is lawful, it was lawful, fcc 
Mi»£reti mis^ruitf or iniseritum est, &c. it pities, xt pitied, See. 
Oportet, oportuit, 8cc. it behqoves, it was incumbent on, Sec. 
Pi^et, piguit, or pigitum est, Stc. it grieves, it grieved, Stc. 
Poenitetj poenituitf See. it repents, it repented, Stc. 
Pudetf puduit, puditum est, Sec. it shames, it shamed, See. 
Tad^t, tceduit, or tdsum est^ Sec. it wearies, it wearied, See. 
Liquet, it appears. This verb has no perfect. 

But many other verbs are used impersonally in all the oon« 
jugalions. 

5. Under impersonal verbs may be comprehended those 
which express the operations or appearances of nature ; as, 
fulgurat, it lightens ; falrranat, ionaty it thunders ; grandt'- 
nat, it hails ; so gelat^ pluit, ningit, lucescit, advesperascit, &c« 

6. Impersonal verbs are applied to any person or number, 
by putting that which stands before other verbs as their no« 
minative, afler the impersonals in the case which they gov* 
ern; as, 

Placet miki, it leases me, or I please. 

Placet tibi, it pleases thee, or thou pleasest. 

Placet illiy ii pleases him, or he pleases. 

Placet nobis, it pleases us, or we please. 

Placet vobis, it pleases you, or you please. 

Placet illis, it pleases them, or they please. 

So pugnatur a me, a te, ah illo^ &c. It is fought by me, 
by thee, by him ; that is, I fight, thou fightest, he figl ts ; 
&c. Hence, as the meaning of a transitive verb may be 
expressed, cither by the active or passive voice, so when an 
intransitive verb is translated by a verb considered tran- 
siiive in English, (^ 38. Obs,6,) the English passive form of 
that verb is expressed in Latin, by thepassive used imperson- 
ally ; thus, Aciive, faoeo tibi, " I favour you ;" Passively, /at?«- 
tiir tibi a me, " you are favoured by me," and so of others. 

7. Impersonal verbs, not being used in the imperative, take 
the subjunctive in its stead ; as, delectet, ** let it delight." In 
the passive voice their participles are used only in the neu- 
ter gender. The gerunds and supines are but seldom used. 
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« 86. EXERCISES ON IMPERSONALS. 

[For tile meaning of the impersonals used in the following 
exercises, see No. 2. 3. 4. of the preceding section.] 

j. Give the designation^ the place founds the translation i 
thus, delect at, A verb impersonal 1st conjugation; found in 
the present Indicative active ; ** it delights." 

Delectabit, decebat, decebit, deceret, contingit, contingct, 
contigit, contigerit, evenit, evenit, eveniet, eveniat, pugna- 
batur, pugnatum est, pugnStur, pugnaretur, fav6tur, fautum' 
sit, fautum fuerit, ventum est, ventum erit ; — libet, libuit, 
licitum est, miseret, miseritum est, piget, pudet, fulgiirat, 
tonat, &c. 

2. Give the designatio7i, &c. as in No. 1, and translate as 
the word following the impersonal requires according to 
§ 85. 6. Thus, delectat me, Delentat^ a verb impersonal, Ist 
conj. Pres. Ind. Act. " it delights me," or " I delight." 

Delectabit me, te, ilium, nos, vos, illos, — decet vos, decg- 
ret vos, placet tibi, favetur vobis, favebitur nobis, (a te, by 
yoUj) pugnabitur ab illis, venitur a te, ventum est ab illis, a 
vobis, a nobis, ab illo, a te, a me ; piget me, licet mihi, lice- 
bit vobis, licitum est illis, miseret me, miseruit te, &c. 

3. Render the following English into Latin, by the imper* 
sonals; thus, I delight, delectat me^ literally, " it delights 
me." N. B. The noun or pronoun, after miseret, poemtet, 
pudet ^ tcedefj ptget, decet, delectat, and oporfet, must be put 
in the accusative, ^ 113. Exc. II. &III. Other impersonals 
are followed by the dative of the object when they have one; 
and when they express any thing done by another, the agent 
or doer when expressed is put in the ablative preceded by a 
or ab, as in ^ 85. 6. 

Exercises. — It becomes, it has repented, it is fought, it 
pleases, it is favoured ; it becomes me, I repent, (it repents 
me,) I fight, (it is fought by me,) you are favoured, (it is 
favoured to you,) you are favoured by me, I repented, they 
have repented, you will repent, they are favored by us, by 
you, by me, &e. We are favored by them, by you ; they 
come, fit is come by them,) they have come, we will come, 
we run, we will run, if (si,) you please, if they please, it 
was allowed to us, we were allowed, it delights us, or we 
are delighted, they are delighted, it thunders, it lightens, il 
hailed, &n 
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§ 87. REDUNDANT VERBS. 

Redundant Verbs are those which have more than one 
form of the same part, or which have diiferent forms to ex- 
press the same sense ; as, assentio and assentior^ to assent ; 
fahHco OT fabrtcoTy to frame ; mereo and ??iereor, to deserve ; 
Edis, and es, " thou eatest 5" edit and est, " he eats 5" from 
erfo, &c. 

Redundant verbs in Latin are chiefly those which are 
used in different conjugations ; for example, 

1. Some are usually of the first conjugation, and sometimes 
of the third ; as, lavo, lavdre, and lavo, latere, to wash. 

2. Some are usually of the second conjugation, and some- 
times of the third ; as, 

Ferveo/ervere, and fervo,fervere, ^0 io«7. 
Fulgeo,fulgere, and fulgo,fulgere, to shine. 
Strideojstridere, and stride ,strid ere, to creak, &€• 

3. Some are commonly of the third conjugation, and some* 
times of the fourth 5 as, 

Fodio,fodere, and fodio,fodlre, to dig, 
Sallo,sallere, and sallio, sallire, to salt, &c, 

4. Cito, ci^re is commonly of the second conjugation, but 
sometimes it is cio,cire in the fourth, ** to stir up." 



^ 88. DERIVATIVE VERBS. 
V^erbs are derived either from nouns or from other verbs. 

I. Verbs derived from nouns are called Denominatives; 
as, coejio, to sup ; laudo, to praise ; fraudo, to defraud ; 
lapido, to throw stones ; operor, to work, &c. from coena, 
laus, fraus, lapis, &c. 

But when they express imitation or resemblance they are 
called Imitatives; as, patrisco, Grcecor, h&hulo, comicor, &c, 
I imitate or resemble my fatlier, a Grecian, an owl, a crow > 
from pater, Grcecus, bubo, corniz. 

II. Verbs derived from other verbs are chiefly the follow* 
ing; viz. 
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1. FiiEQUENTATiVEs. Thcsc cxprcss frequency of action 
and are all of the first conjugation. They are formed from 
the last supine, by changing dtu into ztOf in the verbs of the 
first conjugation, and u into o in verbs of the other three con- 
jugations 3 thus, 

Last. Sup. Freq. 

1st, Clamo, to cry ; clamatu, hence clamito, to cry frequently, 
2d, Terreo, fo/rigA/cji ; territu, *' xerrlio^to frighten often, 
3d, Verto, to turn; versu, " verso, to turn frequently, 

4th J Dormio J to sleep ; dormitu, '' doTmliOj to sleep often. 

In like manner deponent verbs form frequentatives in or, 
as minor, to threaten; of which in the active voice, the latter 
supine would be miTidtu, and hence mimtory to threaten fre- 
quently, ever and anon. 

Obs» 1. Some frequentatives are formed in an irregulai 
manner ; as, nato^ from 7io; nosdto from nosco; sdtor or 
rather scisdtor from scio ; pamtOy from paxeo ; sector y from ■ 
sequor ; loqmtory from loquor. So qucerttOy fundi to, ag^Uo^ 
fluitOy &c. which formed regularly would be qucesitojuso^ 
actoyflnxoy &c. 

Ohs. 2. From frequentative verbs are also formed other 
frequentatives; as, currOy airsoy curstf.o; pelloy pulso, pidsi' 
tOy or by contraction pulto; capioyCapiOy capttto; canoy caitio^ 
caniito; defendoy d€fenso,defenstto;dtcOy dictoy dictiiOy &c. 

Ohs, 3. Frequentatives do not always express frequency 
of action. Many of them have much the same sense with 
their primitives, or express the meaning with greater force. 

2. Inceptive Verbs. These mark the beginning or con- 
tinued increase of an action or state. They are formed by 
adding -co to the second person singular, of the present indi- 
cative; thus, 

1st Conj. Labo, labas, Inceptive, labasco. 

2d " Caleo, cales, " calesco. 

3d " Tremo, tremis, ** tremisco. 

4th " Obdormio, obdormis, ** obdormisco. 

Note. — But all verbs in -sco are not inceptives. Inceptives are al- 
so formed from substantives and adjectives ; as, puerasco, from 
puer; dulcescoj from dulcis; juvenesco, fromjuvenis, 

Ohs, 4. All inceptives are intratisitives, and of the third 
conjugation. They properly want both the preterite and 
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supine, unless very rarely when they borrow them from 
their primitives. 

3. Desiderative Verbs, are those which signify a de^ 
sire or intention of doing a thing. They are formed from 
the latter supine by adding -rw, and shortening u ; as, coend^ 
turio, '* I desire to sup," from coeno, last supine, coen&tu. 
They are all of the fourth conjugation, and want both prete- 
rite and supine, except these three ; viz. esUriOy esurtre^ 
esurtviy esarltum^ to desire to eat ; parturio, partHrire^ par" 
tUTivi, — to be in travail, and nuptHrioj nuplurire^ nupturioif 
— to desire to be married. 

4. Diminutives, which represent an action as little or 
insignificant. They are formed from the present by change 
ing o, eo, and to, into -illOf and they are all of the first con- 
jugation ; as, cantOj cantillo^ conscriho, comcribillo, sorbeOf 
sprbillo. 

5. Some verbs in -SSO are called Intensive ; as, capestOp 
facesso^ petesso^ or petisso^ I take, I do, I seek earnestly. 



§ 89. OF ADVERBS. 

An Adverb is a word joined to a verb, an oi- 
jedive, or another aJverft, to modify it, or denote 
some circumstance respecting it. 

Adverbs may be considered in respect of Signu 
ficatioriy DerivatioUy and Comparison. 

I. THE SIGNIFICATION OF ADVERBS 

In respect of signification, adverbs may be ar- 
ranged in Latin under the following heads : 

1. Adverbs of Place, comprehending those which signify, 

1st Motion or Rest in a place ; as, ubiy where ; Ate, here ; illic, 

there ; intus, within ; /oris, without ; ubique, every where, &e. 
2d. Motion to a place ; as, qtto f whither ; hue, hither ; t'/Zue, 

isthuCj thither ; «d, to that place ; alio, to another place, &€• 
3d. Motion from a place; as, unde, whence ; hinc, hence; illinCf 

inde, thence ; superne, from above, &c. 
4lh. Motion through or by a place; as, quh f which way? hie. this 

way ; alia, another way, &c. 

16* 
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2. Adverbs of Time ; as, nuncj now ; hodie, to-day ; iww, ihen j 
nuper, lately j mox^ by and by j semper ^ always, &c. 

3. Adverbs of Quaxtity ; as, parum, little ; mulium, much j pene^ 
almost ; quantoj how much, &c. 

4. Adverbs of Quality j as, fcenc, well j male, ill ; fortUer, 
bravely, and many others derived from adjectives and participles. 

6. Adverbs of Manner, (viz. of action or condition,) including 
those which express exhortation , affirmation, negation, granting, for- 
bidding, interrogation, doubts contingency, &c. as, prdfectb, truly j 
non, hand, not ; cur ? why ? quare, wherefore, &c. 

6. Adverbs of Relation, or such as express circumstances of com" 
parison, resemblance, order, assemblage^ separation, &c. as, potitu, 
rather ; ita, sic, so ; simul, togetherj seorsum, apart, &c. 

II. DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION OF ADVERBS. 

The Simple and Primitive adverbs are but few 
in number ; as, noUy not; ibiy there ; mox, present- 
ly; tunCy then, &c. 

The Derivative Adverbs are numerous, and are 
formed in the following manner: 

1. Adverbs derived from adjectives of the First and Second De- 
clension generally end in e ; as, alte, highly ; from alius ; libHrtf 
freely, from liber. Sometimes they end in o,um,ot ter; astuto, 
safely, from tutus; tantum, so much, from tantus; dure and duriter, 
hardly, from durus, 

2. Adverbs derived from adjectives of the Third Declension gene- 
rally end in -fcr^ as, feliciter, happily, from felix. Sometimes e; 
Vi9, facile, easily, from facilis ; and one ends in o, namely, omntno, 
altogether, from omnis. 

The Neuter gender of adjectives is often used adverbially; as 
recens, recently, for recenter ; torva, sternly, for torve; as, dvlce r^ 
dens, sweetly smiling, &c. 

3. Adverbs derived from nouns, generally end in tm or ilus ; as, 
viritim, man by man, from vir ; funditus, from the ground, from 
fundus. 

Many adverbs in -im, however are derived from participles j as, 
seiuim, by degrees, from sensu^, (sentio, I perceive.) A few in "itut 
are derived from adjectives j as, antiquUus, from antlquus, &.c 
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4. Adverbs are formed by composition in various ways; two or 
more words forming a phrase or part of a sentence, and. syntactically 
combined , being formed into one word j as, Aorfie, to-day, from hoc die ; 
scilJccl, truly, from scire licet ; quom6do, how, from quomodo ; qtutm" 
ohrcm. wherefore, from quam oh reni, Sec. 

Obs. 1. The adverb is not an essential part of speech. It only 
serves to express in one word what would otherwise have required 
two or more ; as, sapienteVj wisely ; for cum sapientia; semper ^ al- 
ways, for in omni tempore^ &c. Indeed similar phrases used to express 
circumstances of time, place, manner, order, and the like, constitute 
what may be called adverbial phrases, or clauses, though the words 
of which they consist, are to be parsed separately, and con^bined ac- 
cording to the rules of syntax. 

Obs. 2. Some adverbs of time, place and order, are frequently 
used, the one for the other ; as, ubi^ where or when : tnrfc, from that 
place, from that time, after that, next ; hactentiSy hitherto, thus far. 
applied indifferently to place, time, or order. 

Obs. 3. Some adverbs of time apply indifferently to the past, the 
present, or the future ; as, jam. already, now, by and by ; olim, long 
ago, sometime hereafter. Some adverbs of place are equally va- 
rious in their use ; as, esxe peregre, to be abroad ; ire peregrif tc go 
abroad, rcdire peregre, to return from abroad. 



III. COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

Adverbs derived from adjectives are generally 
compared like their primitives. The positive com- 
monly ends in -e, -0, or -ter; the comparative in 
'ius; and the superlative in -ime; as, 



Positive. 


Comp, 


Super, 


Alte, highly; 


altius, 


altissime. 


Fortiter, bravely; 


fortius, 


fortissimc. 


Acrlter, sharply ; 


acrius. 


acerrime. 


LMre, freely ; 


liberius, 


liberrlme. 


Tuto, safely ; 


tutius, 


tutissime. 


The following adverbs are compared irregularly, like theadjectiTei 


from which they are derived ; viz. 




Bene, well ; 


melius, 


optime. 


Facile, easily ; 


facilius 


facillime. 


Male, badly ; 


pejus. 


pesslme. 


Multum, much; 


plus. 


plurimum. 


Parum, little; 


minus 


i minlme, 
\ \ minimum. 


Prope nea^; 


proplus. 


proxime. 
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Positive wanting. 
Magis, mDrCf maxime; ocius, more sxoifily, occisslme ; prius, toon 
if, primo, or primum ; potius, rather^ potissimum. 

Comparative wanting. 

Pene, almost^ penissime ; nuper, lately, nuperrime ; nove, cr novl- 
icr, newly, novissime j merito, deservedly, meritisslme. 

Superlative wanting. 

Satis, enough, satins ; secus, otherwise, secius. 

Two Adverbs not derived from adjectives -are also compared; 
namely, din, long^ diutius, diuiissime; and sspe, often, saepiuv, 
ssepissime. 



$ 90. OF PREPOSITIONS. 

A Preposition is a word which shows the 
relation between a noun or pronoun following 
it, and some other word in the sentence. 

The preposition, as its name imports, stands before the noan or pre 
noon which it governs, and shews the relation between it and bome 
preceding word. — In Latin ; 

Tweniy-eight Prepositions govern the Acaisative ; viz. 

Ad, to^ at^ towards. Inter, between, ammg ^during. 

Apud, at, near, with. Intra, within. 

Ante, before, (of time, place Juxta, near^ beside, 

or rank.) Ob, /or, on account of, before* 

Adversus, ) • . ^ j Penes, in the power of, 
Adversum,! ^^^^^^' '^«^'^^^^- Per, through, during, ly. 

Circa, ) ? r v Pone, behind, 

Circum, 1 ^^^^^'^^^ ^*^^- Post, behind, after, since. 

Circiter, about, (of time in- Praeter, besides, (passing by,) 

definitely.) beyond, besides, except, 

^If • I an this side, without. J"""?*!,^ ' "^^C' "« ""^^t "/' 
^itra, \ Secundum, along, accordtfig to 

Contra, against, opposite. Supra, ab(rve, 

Erga, towards. Trans, across, aver, heyaruL 

Extra, beyond, out of. Ultra, beyond. 

Infra, beneath. 
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Fifteen Prepositions govern the Ablative^ viz* 



t., \fr<m,by,afleT.^^ ^^} out of, frtm, after, iy. 
bs, 7 Palam, before, with the know 



A, 

Ab, _ 

Abs, ) Palam, before, tvith the knouh 

Absque, without. ledge of. 

Clam,without thekTiowledgeof Prse, before^ in comparison 

Coram, before, in presence of with, on acco:mt of 

Cum, toith. Pro, before, for, according to* 

De, concerning, of, over. Sine, without. 

Tenus, as far as, up to. 

Four Prepositions govern the Accusative or Ablative; viz* 

With the Accusative. With the Ablative. 

In, into, towards, against. In, upon, in, among. 
Sub, ttTi^fer, (motion to,) about. Sub, under, (motion or rest,) 
Super, 0^096, over, beyond, at, near. 

Sub^er, under. Super, upon, concerning* 

Subter, under. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

\. Jl\& used before consonants ; (ib before iroi^els, and h, j, r, f , tnd 
sometimes / ; abs before t and qu. E is used before consonants. 

2. Tenus is placed after its case ; and also cum, when joined to me, 
te, se, quo, qui, and quibus ; as, mecum, &c. Clam sometimes go- 
Terns the Accusative as clam patre, or pairem, 

3. The adverbs prope, nigh, usque , as far as ; versus, towards ; are 
often followed by an accusative governed by ad understood, and some* 
times expressed. So also procul, far, is followed by the Ablative 
governed by a, understood. 

4. Prepositions not followed by their case are to be regarded as 
Adverbs. 

5. Prepositions are sometimes combined ; as, ex adversus eum lo* 
ewn. Cic. In ante diem, " till the day." Cic. Ex ante diem, " from 
the day." But prepositions compounded together, commonly be 
come adverbs or conjunctions ; as, prop&lam^ protinus, insuper, &c. 

6. A Preposition with its case is often used as an adverbial 
phrase; as, ex animo, "earnestly;" ex adverso, "opposite;" ex 
improviso, " suddenly ;" extempdre, " off-hand." Quamobrem, (quam 
obremj) "wherefore;" quapropter (qua propter,) quocirca (quod 
circa, &c. 

7 Prepositions are either primitive j as, ad, apud, ante, &c. or 
derivative ; as, adversum from the adjective adversus ; secundum, from 
secundus. They are either simple ; as, ad, ante^ abs ; or compoand 
as, ex adversum, absque.— Or inseparable as. am, di or di$y 8w 
§91. 2 
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^ 01. PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION. 

1 . Prepositions are often prefixed to other words 
especially to Verbs, the meaning of which they 
generally modify by their own; thus, 

1. A, aby abSf from; as ducOj " I lead," abduco^ "I lead atTay," 
or ^'fromj" sometimes it denotes privation; as, amens, "mad." 

2. jid, to; as, adduco, *' I lead to." It is sometimes intensive; as, 
adamOf "J love greatly." 

3. D«, in composition, generally signifies '* downward;" as, deseefi" 
dOf " I go down;" decidoj ** I fall down;" sometimes it is intensive; 
as f deamo J '^ I love greatly;" sometimes it denotes privation; as, 
dcfpiroj *' I despair ;" demefis, " mad." 

4. E or (Xf out of; from ; as, exeo, '^ I go out ;" it is sometimes 
intensive ; as, exorOf '* I beg earnestly." Sometimes privative ; as 
exsanguiSf " pale ;" extpes, " hopeless." 

6. /n, into, in, against ; as, inferoy " I bring in ;* irruOy " I rush 
against or upon." With adjectives it generally reverses the significa- 
tion ; as, infiduSj " tvpfaithful ;" indigntiSy " unworthy." In some 
compounds it has contrary significations, according as they are pard* 
ciples or adjectives: as, invocaiusy " called upon," " not called upon ;" 
immutatusy " changed," " unchanged;" impotenSy means " weak," 
sometimes " powerful." 

6. PeTy through, is commonly intensive, especially with adjectives ; 
as, perfacilUy ^* very easy ;" with quam, it is strongly intensive ; as, ^ 
per quamfacilisy ** exceedingly easy." In perfidusy " perfidious," it 
is negative. 

7. Pr(By before, with adjectives is intensive ; as, praclarus, ** very 
clear," " very renowned." 

8. Proy denotes " forth," as proiMco, '* I lead forth." 

9. Sub, often diminishes the signification ; as, rideOy *' I laugh ;" 
iubrideOy " I smile ;" albusy " white ;" subeUbuSj " whitish." Some- 
times it denotes motion^ upwards ; as, subrigOy *' I raise up ;" some- 
times concealment ; as, rapio, " I take ;" subripio, " I take secret- 
ly," " I steal." 

Note. — Prepositions frequently seem to add nothing to the words, 
with which they are compounded. 

Obs. 1. In combining with the simple word, some prepositions 
frequently undergo a change of form, chiefly for the sake of euphony 
for which see § 80. R. 5. 
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INSEPARABLE PREPOSITIONS. 

2. The following syllables, am, di, or dis, re, se, 
coTiy are called Inseparable Prepositions^ because 
they are never found except in compound words. 
Their general signification is as follows : 

Am, about J around ; a» Ambio, to turround, 

Di J or disy asunder; " Divello, to pull asunder • 

Re, backf again ; " Rel6go, to read aeain, 

Se, apart OT aside ; '< Sepono, tolayastde. 

Con, together; " ConcrescOf to grow together, 

Obs. 1. Some of these syllables in combininsj with the simple word 
sometimes yary their form, § 80. 5. and also further modify its signi- 
fication ] as, 

Ist. Am adds to the verb the general idea of round, round about. 
2d. Dts, or dif sometimes reverses the meaning of the shnple 

word ; as, /act/w, " easy j» difficUis, "difficult ,•" ;Wo, "I 

trust," diffido, " I distrust ;" sometimes it increases it ; as, 

cupio, " I desire j" discupio, " I desire much." 
3d. Re sometimes reverses the meaning of the simple word ; as, 

claudOj *' I shut j" recludo, " I open." 
4th. Se has little variation of meaning. With adjectives it denotes 

privation ; as, securusj " free from care." 
5th. Con, (for cum,) conveys the idea of joint or combined action, 

and sometimes increases the meaning of the word with which 

it is compounded. 
Obs, 2. The syllables ne and veare also prefixed to words and have 
a negative signification ; as, fas, " justice ," nefas, ** injustice;" 
** impiety;" scio, "1 know," nesciOf "I know notj" sanue, 
" healthy," vesanus, " sickly." 



* 92. OF INTERJECTIONS. 

An Interjection is a word which expresses some 
emotion of the speaker; as, OA, hei, heUj ah, alas! 

Nouns and adjectives in the neuter gender are sometimes used as 
interjections; as, pax! "be still;" malum, "with a mischief! 
in/amium, "O shame!" miserum, "O wretched!" nefas, **0 the 
villany !" 

Note. — The same interjection is often used to express diflTerent 
emotions according to its connection; thus, vah, is used to ezpreit 
wonder, grief, joy, and anger. 
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^ 93. OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

A Conjunction is a word which connects 
words or sentences; as ef, ac, atque, "and;" 
sed " but ; *' etianiy " also &c. 

Conjunctions according to their different significations may 
be divided into the following classes, 

1. Copulatives or such as connect things that are to be considered 
jointly ; as, ac, atqtie, ety qutf and ; etiam, quoqutj also ; and some- 
times the negative neCf neque, nor, and not. 

2. Disjunctives, or such as connect things that are to be considered 
separately ; as, aut^ stu, sive, ve, vel, either, or ; and the negative 
nere. neu, neither, nor. 

3. CoNCEssivEs, or such as express a concession ; as, esH, estianuif 
tamgtsi, licet, quanquam, quamvis, though, although. 

4. Adversatives, or such as express a condition; as, a/, atqui, nu- 
tern, eet^runif verum, but ; tamenjattdmeny veruntamen, yet, although ; 
verOf truly. 

5. Casuals, or such as express a cause or reason ; as,^ntm, etifnim* 
nam, namque, for ; quando, quandoquidem, whereas, since ; quia, 
qmppe, quod, because ; quoniam, quum, (or cum,) since, siquidem, if, 
indeed. 

6. Illatives, or such as express an inference ; as, ergo, idcirco, 
proinde, quapropter, quari, quamobrem, quocirca, therefore. 

7. Finals, or such as denote a purpose, object or result ; as, net 
lest ; quin, but that ; quominuf, that not ; ut, uH, that. 

8. Conditionals, or such as express a condition ,* as, si, sin if; nisi 
or ni, unless] dummodo, or dum modo, provided that. 

9. SusPENsivEs, or such as express doubt ; as, an,anne, annon, ne, 
necne, num, utrum, whether, whether or not. 

Ohs. 1. Some words, as, deinde, " thereafter ;" denique, " finally,'* 
cat^rum, " but, moreover;" vidHxcet, " to wit ;" &c. may be considered 
either as adverbs or conjunctions, according as their modifying or 
connecting power prevails. 

Obs. 2. Autem, enim, vero, quoque, quidem, are never put first in a 
clause or sentence. Que, ve^ ne, are always annexed to another 
word. They are called Enclitics, because when placed after a long 
syllable, they make the accent incline to that syllable ; as, disci, 
ir6chi; disctve irochtve. 

Obs. 3. Conjunctions, like adverbs, are variously componnded 
with other parts of speech, and with each other j as, atqui, ideircQ^ 
yleo, namque, nee or neqttCf &c. 
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$ 94. SYNTAX. 

Syntax is that part of Grammar, which treats 
of the proper arrangement and connection of 
words in a sentence. 

1. A sentence is each an assemblage of words as makes eomplete 
sense ; as, Man is mortal. 

2. A phrase is two or more words rightly put together, but not 
making complete sense ; as, In tnUhf in a word. 

3. Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

4. A simple sentence contains but one subject and one verb \ as, 
Lifs is short. 

5. A compound sentence contains two or more simple sentences 
combined; as, Life which is short, should be well employed. 

6. Every simple sentence consists of two parts, the subject and the 
predicate. 

7. The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of. It is either in the 
nominative case before a finite verb, or in the accusative before the 
infinitive. 

. 8. The predicate is the thing affirmed or denied of the subject. 
It is either contained in the verb itself ,- as, John reads ; or it consists 
of an intr. verb, with an adjective or noun following it ; as, Tim/s is 
short ; they became poor ; he is a scholar 

9. Both the subject and predicate may be attended by other words 
called adjuncts^ which serve to restrict or modify the meaning of the 
word with which they may stand connected ; as, An inordinate desire 
of admiration often produces a contemptible levity of deportment. 

10. When a compound sentence is so framed that the meaning if 
suspended till the whole be finished, it is called a period. 



§ 95. GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SYNTAX. 

1. In every sentence tHere must be a verb in the indicative, tubjune* 
tive, imperative, or infinitive mood, and a subject expressed or un* 
derstood. 

2. Every adjective, adjective pronoun, or participle must have a 
s ibstantive exp -e>sed or understood with which it agrees. § 98 and 146 
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3. Every relative must have an antecedent or word to which it r*»- 
fere, and with which it agrees. § 99. 

4. Every nominative has its own verb expressed or understood^ of 
which it is the subject. § 100, 101, 102. Or is placed after the sub* 
stantive verb in the predicate. § 103. 

5 Every finite verb; i. e. every verb in the indicative, subjunc- 
tive or imperative mood, has its own nominative, expressed or 
understood. § 101, 102. and when the infinitive has a subject it is in 
the accusative. § 145. The infinitive without a subject does not 
form a sentence or proposition. § 143. 

6. Every oblique case is governed by some word, expressed or un- 
derstood in the sentence of which it forms a part ', or without gov- 
ernment, to express certain circumstances^ § 127. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF CASES. 

7. The GENITIVE CASE is governed, 

1st. By substantives. § 106. Rules, VI. VII. and VIII. 

2d. By adjectives. § 107. Namely, verbals, &c. R. IX. — Partitives, 

R. X.— Of plenty or want, R. XI. 
3d. By verbs. § 108. Namely, Sum, R. XII.— Miser^or, &c. R. 

XIII. — RecordoVj meminij &c. R. XIV. — Of accusing, &c. § 122. 

R. XXVII.— Of valuing, R. XX VIII. —Passive verbs. § 126. 

R. I. and II. — Impersonals. § 113. Exc. I. and II. 
4th. By adverbs. § 135, and, 
'iih. It is used to express circumstances of place. § 130. R. XXXVI. 

and XXXIX. 

8. The DATIVE is governed, 
1st. By substantives. § 110. 

2d. By adjectives of profit or disprofil, &c. § 111. R. XVI 
3d. By verbs. § 112. Namely, Stt7n,andits compound. R. I. — Est. 
R. II. Certain compound verbs. R. III. and IV. — Verbs signi- 
fying to profit or hurt, &c. R. V. Impersonals. § 113. — Verbs 
with two datives. § 114. — Verbs of comparing, &c. § 123. — 
Passive verbs. § 126. R. XXXII. and XXXIII.— Gerunds. $ 147. 
4th. By adverbs. § 135. — Interjections, § 117. 

9. The ACCUSATIVE is governed, 

1st. By verbs signifying actively. § 116. R. XX. — To which belong 
Il6cordor,meminijhc. § 108. Verbs governing two cases. § 122, 
namely of accusing, R. XXVII.— Valuing, R. XXVIII.— Com- 
paring, &c. § 123. — Asking and teaching, § 124. — Loading, 
binding, fccc. § 125. — By impersonal verbs, § 113. -Ex. II. and 
ni.— By passive verbs. § 1^ R. IV 
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U. JEy prepositions, § 136. R. XL VIII. L. LI. Lll. 

3d. It is used to express circumstances of limitation, § 128.*-of 

place, § I30.--Of lime, § ISl.—Of measure, § 132. 
4ih. It is put before the infinitive as its subject. § 145. 

10. The VOCATIVE is governed by the interjections O, 
heiiypro, &c. ^ 117. — Oris used without government to de- 
note the person addressed. 

11. The ABLATIVE is governed, 
1st. By nouns, . 118. 

2d. By adjectives, viz. of plenty or want, § 107. R. XI. — Dignut, 
indigtiusj &c. § 119. — The comparative degree, § 120. 

3d. By verbs, § 121. viz. of plenty and scarceness, R. XXV,-^Utor 
abutoTj &c. R. XXVI. — Loading, binding, &c. § 125. — Passive 
verbs § 126. R. V. 

4th. By prepositions, § 136. R. XLIX LI. LII. 

5th. It is used without a governing word to express circumstances, 
viz.—Of limitation, § 128.— Of cause, manner, &c. § 129.— Of 
place, § 130. Namely, the place in which f R. XXXVL—from 
which, R. XXXVIII. and XXXIX.— Of time, § 131. R. XL. 
and XLI.— Of measure, § 132. R. XLII. XLIII.— Of price. 
§ 123. 

6th. It is used as the case absolute. § 146. R. LX. 

CONSTRUCTION OF MOODS 

12. The Indicative and Imperative moods are independent 
and without government, 

] 3. The Subjunctive Mood is always dependent, and is 
used, 

1st. After certain conjunctions, § 140. 

2d. After ihe relative in certain connections, § 141, R. LV 

3d. In oblique discourse, § 141. Rule VI. 

lA.Thelri/initiveMood is used, 
1st. Without a subject, or as a verbal noun, § 144. and R. LVI. 

LVII. 
2d. With a subject in dependent and subordinate clauses, § 145. 

15. Participles are construed as adjectives, Gerunds and 
Supines as nouns, § 146. 147. 148. 

16. For the construction of adverbs and coniunctions, see 
« 134. 149. ^ 
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§ 96. PARTS OF SYNTAX. 

The Parts of Syntax are commonly reckoned 
two, Concord or agreement, and Government. 

Concord is the agreement of one word with 
another, in gender^ number, case, or person. 

Government is that power which one word has 
in determining the mood, tense, or case of another 
word. 

I. OF CONCORD. 

Concord or agreement is fourfold ; viz. 

1. Of a substantive with a substantive. 

2. Of an adjective with a substantive. 

3. Of a relative with its antecedent. 

4. Of a verb with its nominative or subject. 



§ 97. A SUBSTANTIVE WITH A SUBSTANTIVE. 
Rule I. Substantives denoting the same person 
or thing agree in case ; as, 

Cicero orator, Cicero the orator. 

Ciceronis oratoriSf Of Cicero the oratoFi &c. 

Urbs MhencBy The city Athens. 

Urhi Mhenisy To the city Athens. 

EXPLANATION.— Substantives thus used are said to be in Apposiriosf ThB 
second substantive is added to express some alirihute, description, or appellaiive 
belonging to the first; and must always be in the same member of the seo* 
tence ; i. e. they must be both in the subject or both in the predicate. A sub- 
stantive predicated of another, though denoting the same thing; is not in ap- 
position with it , and does not come under this rule, $ 103. 

This rule applies to all substantive words, such as personal and relative 
pronouns, adjectives used substantively, &c. 

Nouns in apposition are often connected in English, by such particles at 
as, beingi for^ like, &c. as, Paler misit me eomitem, " My father sent me a$ a 
companion," "/or a companion," &c. 

OBSERVATIONS. 
Obs. 1. It is not necessary that nouns in apposition agree in geri* 
der, number, or person. In these respects they are oflLen different j 
as, Magnum pauperies opprobrium. Hor. Mexin delicias domini. 
Virg. 

Obs. 2. Two or more nouns in the singular have a noun in apposi- 
tion in the plural; as, M. jJnto^ius, C. CasHus^iribuni plebis, **Mar- 
cus Antonius, Caius Cassius, tribunes of the people." Also if the 
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sinsralar nouns be of different genders, the plural in apposition will 
have the masculine rather than the feminine, if both forms exist ; as, 
Jid Ptolemaum it Cleopatram reges, (not reginas) legalt jnusi. LiTt 

Obs. 3. The substantive pronoun havinsr a word in apposition if 
frequently omitted ; as, Consul dixi^ (scil. ^o,) '' (I) the consal 
said." 

Obs, 4. The possessive pronoun being equivalent to the genitive of 
the personal, has a noun in apposition with it in the genitive ; as, 
Pectus tuum, hominU simplicis. 

Obs. 5. Sometimes the former noun denotes a wholej of which the 
noun in apposition expresses the ^ar^«; as, Onerariae. pars ad ^gi' 
murumy — aliae adversus urbem ipsam delates sunt, ^^ The ships of 
burden were carried, part to ^gimurus, — others against the city it" 
self" So Quisque pro se qucsruntur, *^ They complain each for him- 
self." 

Obs. 6. A sentence or clause may supply the place of one of the 
substantives; as, Cogitet orator em institui, remarduam; ''Let him 
consider that an orator is training, a difficult matter." 

Exceptions. 

Exc, 1. Sometimes the latter substantive is put in the genitive ; at, 
Fons Timavi, " The fountain of Timavus ;" jSmnis Erid&ni, " The 
river Eridanus f Arbor fici " the fig tree ;" Nomen Mercuriiest mihi. 
Words thus construed may be referred to § 112. 

Exc. 2. A proper name after the generic term Tidmen, orcopidmenf 
sometimes elegantly takes the case of the person in the Dative j as, 
Nomen Arcturo est mihi, " I have the name Arcturus." Plant. So. 
Cui nunc cognomen lulo additur. Virg. Cui Egerio inditum nomen 
Liv. Mansit Silviis postea omnibus cognomen. Liv. § 114. Obs, 5. 

Exc. 3. The name of a Town in the genitive, denoting at a place, 
may have a noun of the third declension or plural number, in appo- 
sition with it in the Ablative, and vice versa j as, Corinthi Jlchaia 
urbe, '' M Corinth a city of Achaia." This consilLruction depends 
on the rules, § 130. 



§ 98. AN ADJECTIVE WITH A SUBSTANTIVE. 

Rule II. An adjective agrees with its substan- 
tive in gender, number, and case; as, 

Bonus vir, a good man. Bonos viros, good men. 

Bona pvella, a good girl. Bonarum legum^ of good laws. 

Dulce pomum, a sweet apple. Tuis donis, with thy gifts. 

EXPLANATION. — This rule applies to all adjectives, adjective pronouns, and 
participles; and requires that they be in the same gender, number, and case 
with their substantives. — The word " substantive," in this rule, includes per* 
soaal and relative prnuouns. and all words or phrases nsed as substantives 

17* 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

Ohs, 1. Two or more substantives singular, unless takec 
separately, have an adjective plural ; as, 

Vir et puer territi hipOj " A man and boy terrified by a wolf." 

Ohs. 2. If all the substantives be of the same gender, the 
adjectives will be of that gender, as in the above example. 
But if the substantives are of different genders, the adjective 
takes the masculine rather than the feminine, and the feminine 
rather than the neuter ; as, 
Pater mihij et mater mortm sunt, My father and mother are dead. Ter. 

Ohs. 3. But if they denote things without life, the adjective 
is commonly neuter. And if some of the substantives refer 
to things with life, and others to things without life, the ad- 
jective is either neuter, or takes the gender of the thing oi 
things with life ; as, 

Labor voluptaaque sunt dissimilia naturdf " Toil and pleasure are 

unlike in nature." 
Naves et captivi qua ad Chium capta sunt. '^ The ships and captives 

which were taken at Chios." 

Numida: atque militaria signa obscurati sunt, " The Numidians and 

their military standards were partially concealed." 

Obs. 4. Sometimes, however, the adjective agrees with the nearest 

noun, and is understood to the rest; as, sociis et rege recepto. Virg. 

'* Our companions and king being recovered." 

Vote 1. These observations majr, and sometimes do hold good, even when one 
or more of the substantives are m the ablative, connected with the others by 
eum; as, Filiam cumfilio accitos. 

Ohs. 5. When the substantive to which the adjective or 
adjective pronoun belongs, may be easily supplied, it is fre- 
quently omitted, and the adjective assuming its gender, num- 
ber, and case, is often used as a substantive, and may have 
an adjective agreejng with it ; as, 

MortaliSj a mortal, (sc. homo.) Jlle, he, (sc. homo.) 

Superij the gods above, (sc. dii.) Illi, they, (sc. homines) 

Dextra, the right hand, (sc. manus.) Hie, he, (sc. homo). 
Sinistra, the left hand, (sc. manus) Hac^she, (sc. femina,) 
Omnia alia, all other, (things,) Familiaris mens, " my 

intimate friend." (sc. amicus.) 

Ohs. 6. The adjective, especially when used as a predi- 
cate, without a substantive or definite object, is used in the 
neuter gender; as, 

Triste lupus stabulis, The wolf is grievous to the folds. 

Vacare culpa est suave. To be free from blame is pleasant 
Labor vincit omnia, Labor overcomes all obstacles 
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Obs, 7. Imperatives, infinitives, adverbs, clauses, and 
words considered merely as such, when used substantively, 
take an adjective in the neuter gender ; as, 

Supremum vale dixit. He pronounced a last farewell. 

Cras istud quando vanity When does that to-morrow come ? 

Excepto quod non simul esses, Thai you were not present, being ex* 

[cepted. 

Obs. 8. A substantive is sometimes used as an adjective ; as, po* 
pnlum late regem (for regnantemj) " a people of extensive sway." 
Nemo miles Romanus, "No Roman Soldier." Sometimes an ad- 
verb ; as, Heri semper lenitas, probably for lenitas semper existens, or 
the like. 

Obs. 9. These adjectives, primttSj medius, uUimus, extrimus, in- 
fimus, imuSf summu^, suprimus^ reliquus, ca,t^ra, usttally signify 
the first part, the middle part, &c. of any thintr, and are placed 
before the substantive ; as, media nox, " the middle of the night;" 
summus mons, * * the top of the mountain." 

Obs. 10. Some adjectives denoting the time or circumstances of an 
action are used in the sense of adverbs; as, prior venit, " he came 
first of the two ," pronus cecidit, '' he fell forward;" abiit stiblimitf 
*'he went on high." 

Obs. 11. Mius though an adjective is often used as a pronoun, and 
has this peculiarity of construction, that when repeated with a diffe- 
rent word in the same clause, it renders the one simple proposition 
to which it belongs equivalent to two, and it is to be so rendered ', 
thus, Miud aliis videtur optitrmm, " One fAtng seems best to some, 
another seems best to others,'* So, Duo re^es, alius alii via, ilie 
bello, hie pace, civitatem auxerunt, *'Two kings, one in one way and 
another in another, &c. Or the two simple sentences may be com- 
bined in a plural form, thus: ** Different things seemed best to dif- 
ferent persons." — ** Two kings, each in a different way.'' &c. The 
same is true when a word derived from alins, such sls aliunde, aliter, 
alio, is put with it in the same clause ; as, Miis aliunde pericalum 
est, " There is danger to one person from one source, and to another 
from another, ^^ — or combined, " There is danger to different persons 
from different sources." 

Obs. 12. When alius is repeated in a different clause, but in the same 
construction, the first is to be rendered " one,^* the second " another.^* 
If plural " some" — " others," as, aliud est maledic^re, aliud accusare, 
** It is one thing to rail at, another to accuse." Cic. Proferebant alii 
purpuram, thus alii, " Some brought forth purple, others incense." 

This remark is applicable to alter, remembering only, that alius 
.signifies one or many, alter, one of two ; as, Quorum alter exercU 
turn perdidit alter vendidit. 

Exceptions 

Exc, 1. An adjective is often put in a different gender or 
number from the sibstantive with which it is connected 
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tncitly referring to its meaning rather than to its form, or to 
some other word synonymous with it, or implied in it ; as, 

Latium Capuaque agro mulctatij ^* Latium and Capaa v/ere deprived 
of their land/' i. e. the people of Latium, &c. Capita eonjuraiionis 
vtrgis ctBiiy — ** the heads (i. e. the leading men) of the conspiracy," 
&c. 

Ezc. 2. A collective noun in the singular, if its verb be 
plural, has an adjective in the plural, and in the gender of 
the individuals which form the collection ; as, 

V^TsinJlumen acti sunt, **-5 part toere fhrced into the river." 
Sometimes it takes the gender of the individual in the singular ,* as, 
pars nrduusfuritf &c. 

Exe, 3. A plural noun or pronoun used to denote one person, in 
comic writers, sometimes has an adjective or participle in the singu 
lar, as Nobis presente^ " I being present." 

Exc. 4. The adjective pronouns, tderquej quispte, &c. in the singular, 
are oAen put with nouns in the plural, to intimate that the objects 
are spoken of individually and distributively ; as, Uterque eorum ex 
castris exerciium educunty ^^Each of them leads his armytVom the 
camp." Quis^ pro se querunturf " They complain each one for 
himself." Mtus and alter are sometimes used in the same way ; as, 
Multa conjecta sunt alitidalio tempore. Obs. 11. In this construction 
there is a kind of apposition. § 97. Obs, 5. 



§ 99. THE RELATIVE AND ANTECEDENT. 

Rule III. The relative Quiy qucBy quody agrees 
with its antecedent in gender, number, and per- 
son; as. 

Ego qui scriboj I who write. 

Tu qui legiSf Thou who readest. 

Vir qui loquitury The man who speaks. 

Viri qui loquuntur^ The men who speak. 

EXPLANATION.— The antecedent is the noun or pronoun going before the rela- 
tive to which it refers. Sometimes, however, the relative and its clause is 
placed before the antecedent and its clause. 

The infinitiTe mood or a part of a sentence is sometimes the antecedent, in 
which case the relative must be in the neater gender. The case of the relative 
depends on the construction of the clause to which it belongs, (See Obs. 9.) 
and in this respect is to be considered as a noun. 

OBSERVATIONS. 
Obs. 1. Strictly speaking, the relative does not agree with 
the antecedent^ but with the same word expressed or under- 
•tood after the relative, and with which, like the adjective, 
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it agrees in gender, number and casCf as well as person | 
thus, Diem dicunt, qua (die^) &c. They appoint a day on 
which (day,) &c. Hence in connecting the antecedent and 
relative clause, the following variety of usage occurs, viz : 

Ut The word to which the relative refers is commonly expressed 
in the antecedent clause, and not with the relative; as, vir 
sapit qui pauca loquitur ^ ^^ he is a wise man who speaks little." 

2d. It is often not expressed in the antecedent clause, and expressed 
with the relative; as, In quern primum egressi sunt locum 
Troja vocdtur, i. e. locus in quem^ &c. 

Zd, Sometimes when greater precision is required, it is expressed 
in both ; as, Erant omnino itinSra duo, quihus itinerlbus domo 
exire possent, 

Ath, When the reference is of a general nature, and there is no 
danger of obscurity, the word to which the relative refers is 
understood in both clauses ; as. Sunt quos juvat coUegissSf i. e. 
sunt homines quos (homines) jUvatf ice. xfon habeo quod te 
accusem, 1. e. non habeo id propter quod te accusem. 

Obs. 2. The antecedent is sometimes implied in a preceding word f 
as, omnes lauddre/ortunas meas qui habcrem, &c. ''all were praising my 
fortune who hal,*' &c. i. e. fortunas mei qui, the possessive meaSf 
being equivalent to the genitive of ego. § 30. Obs. 1. 

Obs. 3. When a relative refers to one or two nouns, denoting the 
same object, but of different genders, it may agree with either ; as, 
Flumen est Arar quod, &c. Here quod agrees with Jlumen. JtdfiU' 
men Ossum perventumest, qui, &c. Here qui agrees with Ossum. 

Obs. 4. So also when the relative stands between two nouns mean- 
ing the same thing, the one in the antecedent and the other in the re- 
lative clause, it may agree with either : as. Genus hominum, quod 
vacatur Helotes; Animal quern vocamus hominem. In the first^nlence 
quod agrees with genus in the antecedent clause, in the second, quern 
agrees with hominem in the relative clause. 

Obs. 5. An adjective which properly belongs to the antecedent if 
sometimes placed in the relative clause, agreeing with the relative. 
This is the case, especially if the adjective be a numeral, a compa- 
rative, or superlative; as, Inter jocos, quos incondltos jaciun/, for 
jocos incondltos, quos, &c. " Amiast the rude jests which they utter." 
Node, quam interris tdtimam egit, for Node ultima, quam, &c. *' The 
last night which be spent upon earth.'' 

Obs. 6. When a relative refers to two or more antecedents taken 
together, it agrees with them in gender and number, in all respects 
as the adjective does with different substantives, as stated, § 98 
Obs. 1. 2. 3. 4. But, 

If the antecedents are of different persons, the relative plural takes 
the first person rather tban the second, and the second rather than 
the third. 

Exc. 1. The relative sometimes takes the gender and number, not of 
the antecedent noun, but of some one synonymous with it or implied 
in it ; as, Earum rirtim qua mortaUs prima putant, *' Of those things 
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which men deem most important." Here qua seems to agree with 
ne^otiaj considered synonymous with rtrum. — D&ret ut catenis fatdle 
monstntm qva. The antecedent is monttrumy but qutt agrees with 
C/fopatra, the monster intended. Conjuravere pauci contra remptib- 
licam, de qua (scil conjuratione. implied in conjuravere j') qttam bre- 
vissime potfro dicam. *'A few entered into a conspiracy against 
the republic, concerning which," &c. 

Obs. 7. The relative quicunqtie and quivisj are sometimes used in« 
stead of quiy when a general or indefinite term is expressed or under- 
stood with the antecedent ; as, qtuB sandri poUrunt qudcunque raiioM 
sambo ; equivalent to omni ratione quacunque (possum,) ** What can 
be cured, I will cure by every means I can." 

This construction corresponds to that of the Greek otfri^. Gr. 
Gram. § 135. 7. 

Obs. 8. When the relative clause is connected with the antecedent, 
not by the relative itself but by some such connective as cum or 
quumj ubi, «t, &c. signifying " when," " if," &c. the relative assumes 
the character of a pergonal or demonstrative^ with or without et 
prefixed ; as, et t//e, et Ate, et w, et illi, &c. and may generally be ren- 
dered by these pronouns j as, qui quum legdtos non odmitiBretf *' and 
when he would not admit the ambassadors j" qua ubi conv6nitf 
" when it (sc. classis the fleet,) assembled." ^d qudrum initium 
silvdrum quumCasnrpervenissetj ''When Cssar had come to the 
beginning of these woods." Quam quum Romanorum dux dare not' 
let J *' And when the Roman general would not grant /Aw, (sc. pacem, 
peace,) &c. 

CASE OF THE RELATIVE. 

Obs, 9. The relative in respect of case, is always to be 
considered as a noun, and if no nominative come between it 
and the verb, the relative shall be the nominative to the verb ; 
as, Ega^ qui scribo, I who write. But, 

If a nominative come between the relative and the verb, 
the relative shall be of that case which the verb or noun fol- 
lowing, or the preposition going before, usually governs ; as, 

Deus quern colimuSf God whom we worship. 

Cujus muntre vivtmus, By whose gift we live. 

•5 quo facta sunt omnia^ By whom all things were made. 

Exc, 2. The relative after the manner of the Greek, is sometimes 
attracted into the case of its antecedent ; as, cum agas aliquid eorum 
quorum consuhti &c. for eorum fiVM consvisti, " When you do any of 
those things which you have been accustomed to do." Raptim quibut 
quisque potcrat eldtis, for (iis) quiE quisque, &c. Those things which 
each one could being hastily snatched up. 

Exc. 3. The antecedent is sometimes attracted into the case of 
the relative ; as, Urbem quam siatuo vestra esty for ubbs quam stcUuo, 
&c. ** The city which I am building is yours." 

These are Greek constructions seldom used by Latin writers. See 
Greek Gr. § 135. Exc, 9. 10. 
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Obs. 10. The relative adjectives quotf quotusy quantusy qualis^ are 
often construed in a manner similar to the relative, having their red 
ditivesy or corresponding adjectives totj totusj tanius, talis j expressed 
in the antecedent clause ; as, Fades qualem decet esse sororuniy i. e. 
talis faciesj '' The features, such as usually belong to sisters." 
Tant<B mullitudinis quantam capit urbs, ** Of as great a multitude as 
the city contains." 

When the relative adjective and its redditive refer to different sub- 
stantives, each agrees with its own. Bat among the poets, the rela- 
tive sometimes agrees with the substantive in the antecedent clause, 
and not with that in its own. 

Sometimes the redditive is understood, and sometimes the relative. 



§ 100. CONSTRUCTION OF THE NOMINATIVE 
CASE. 

The Nominative case is used, 

1. To express the subject of a proposition. 

2. In apposition with another substantive in tlie nomina* 
tive (§97.) or predicated of it. § 103. 

3. In exclamations 5 as, O vir fortis at que Amicus I 



§ 101. THE VERB AND ITS NOMINATIVE. 

Rule IV. A Verb agrees with its nominative in 
number and person ; as, 

JEgolego, I read. Noslegimusj We read. 

Tu scribisj Thou writest, Vos scribitisj Ye write. 

Ille loq[uUurf He speaks. Jlli loquuntufy They speak. 

EXPLANATION— The nominative to a verb is the subject or thing spoken of in 
the sentence. It may be a noun, a pronoun, an adjective used as a noun, the 
infinitive, a gerund, or a part of a sentence. To all these this rule applies and 
reqaires that the verb shoald be in the same number and in the same person at 
the nominative. For person, see $ 28. Ohs. 1. 3. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs, 1. The nominatives Ego^ iu^ nos, vos, of the first and second 
person are generally omitted, being obvious urom the termination of 
the verb ; also, of the third person when it is an indefinite word, or 
may be easily supplied from the context ; as /erttnf, they say, &c. 

Chn. 2 The subiect is also omitted when the verb expresses th« 
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atate of the weather, or an operation of nnture ; as, Fuig'rat, ii 
lightens; pluitf it rains ; ningit^ it snows. 

Obs. 3. Impersonal verbs are usually considered as without a noror- 
native. Still they will generally be found to bear a relation lo some 
circumstance, sentence, clause of a sentence, or infinitive mood, simi- 
lar to that between a verb and its nominative j as, delectat me studere; 
" it delights me to study," i. e. '* to study delights me j" mistret nu 
tuif " I pity you ;" i, e. conditio , or fortuna tut 7nis(ret mCj '* your con- 
dition excites my pity. § 144. Ob8. 1. 

Obs. 4. The verb is sometimes omitted when the nominative is ex 
pressed, and sometimes when it is understood *j as, Nam ego Poly- 
dorusj (sc. suTTiy) *' For I am Polydorus." Omnia pracldra rara, 
(sc. suntj) '* All excellent things are rare." TumilUj (sc. respondit,) 
" Then he replied." Verum hactinus htsc, (sc. diximus.) 

Obs. 5. When the subject is an infinitive, or a clause of a sentence 
the verb is in the third person singular; and, if a compound tense 
the participle is put in the neuter gender ; as, incertum est quam longa 
nostrum cujusque vitafutura sit, " How long any of us shalUive is un- 
certain." 

Obs. 6* The nominative is sometimes found with the infinitive, in 
which case ccepit or caperunt, or some other verb according to the 
sense is understood ; as, Omnes xnvidere mihi, " Every one envied 
me." The infinitive with the nominative before it is so common in 
historical narrative that it is called the historical infinitive. Thus 
used, it is translated as the imperfect, for which tense it seems to be 
used. § 144. Obs. 6. 



4 102. S! EC lAL RULES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

I. Of agreement in number and person. 
Rule I. Two or more substantives singular, ta- 
ken together, have a verb in the plural : Taken 
separately, the v.^rb is usuallj^ singular; as, 

Together, 
Furor iraque mentem precipitant, Fury and rage hurry on my mind. 

Separately, 
Si Socrates autJlntisthSnesdic^ret, If Socrsites or Antisthenes should say. 

Obs. 1. To both parts of this rule however, and especially to the first 
there are many exceptions. If one of the nominatives be plural, the 
verb is commonly plural. But sometimes the verb agrees with the 
nominative nearest it, and is understood to the rest, especially when 
each of the nominatives is preceded by et or turn, or they denote things 
without life ; as, Mens enim, et ratio, et consilium in senibus est. 

When the nominatives are disjunctively connected by aut, neque, 
&c. the verb is sometimes plural j and it is always so when the 
substantives are of different persons : as, neque ego, neque Casar 
habUi$ss*mus 
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Ubs. 2. A substantive in the nominative singular^coupled wii> anotnsr 
in the ablative by c«7n, may have a plural verb ; as, l^emo cum fratrt 
Quirinus jura dabuni . 

Obs. 3. When the nominatives are of different persons, the verb 
is commonly plural, and takes the first person rather than the second 
and the second rather than the third ; as, Si iu ct Tullia vaUtis^ ego 
et Cicero vaUmu^^ *' If you and Tullia are well, Cicero and I aie 
well." 

But sometimes the verb agrees with the nearest nominative, and i* 
understood to the rest, and always so when the verb has diilerent 
modifications with each nominative ; as, ego miserty tu felictter 
vivis. 

Rule IL A collective noun expressing many 
as one whole has a verb in the singular ; as, 

Populux me sibUatf The people hiss at me. 

Senatus in curiam v€nit, The Senate came into the Senate-house. 

But when it expresses many as individuals, the 
\ erb must be plural ; as, 

Pars epulis on^rant mensas, Part load the tables with food. 

Turba ruunt, The crowd rush. 

Veniunt leve vulgtu euntque, The fickle populace come and go. 

Obs. 4. To both parts of this rule there are also exceptions, and in 
some cases it seems indifferent whether the verb be in the singular or 
plural, sometimes both are joined with the same word ; as, Turba ex 
eo loco dilabebdturj refracturosque career em minabantur, 

Obs. 5. UterquCj quisque, pars..,,parSy alius,. ...alius , and al» 
ter. . . .alter, on account of the ilea of plurality invofved, frequent- 
ly have the verb in the plural. This construction may be explained 
on the principle mentioned, § 9S. Exc. 4. where see examples. 



« 103. OF THE NOMINATIVE AFTER THE VERB. 
^ Rule V. Any verb may have the same case 
after it as before it, when both words refer to the 
sime thing; as, 

Ego sum discipUlus, I am a scholar. 

Tu vocaris Joannes ^ Thou art called John. 

Ilia incedU regina, She walks (as) a queen. 

EXPLANATION :— Under this rule the nominative before the verb Is the ni&* 
jtct or thing spoken of; the nominative after it is the predicate or the thing as 
serted of the subject. The verb is the copula connecting the one wilh the other 
and is usually a substantive or neuter verb, a passive verb of naming, judging 
appointing, &c. 

This rule applies to the accusative and dative before and aAer the Infiaitlv* 
ot' thp above vprb«. See Ohn. 8. 6. 7. ». 
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OEbERVATIONS 

0*#. I. Any ofthe above verbs between two nominatives of different 
numbers, commonly agrees in number with the former or subject ; 
as, Dos est decern talenta, " Her dowry is ten talents." Ter. Omnia 
pontus erantj ** All was sea." Ovid. But sometimes with the latter 
or predicate j as, Amantium ira, amoris integratio est, " The quarrels 
of lovers is a renewal of love." 

So also when the nouns are of different genders, an adjective, adjec- 
tive pronoun, or a participle in the predicate, commonly agrees with 
(he subject of the verb j as, oppidum appellatum est Possidonia : — But 
sometimes with the predicate j as Non omnis error stultitia dicenda 
est. Cic. 

Obs. 2. When the predicate is an adjective, adjective pronoun, or 
participle without a substantive, it agrees with the subject before the 
verb according to Rule XI. § 98. Except as noticed in the same sec* 
tion, 06».6. 

Obs. 3. When the subject is of the second person, and the vocative 
stsndfl before the verb, the adjective or participle will usually be in 
the nominative, according to the rule; as, estOj tUj C<ssar amicus ; but 
sometimes it is put in the vocative ; as, QtObus Hector ah oris ex- 
pectdte venis. — ^Virg. for expectattis. Hence the phrase, Made vir- 
tutc estOj for mactus. 

Obs. 4. The noun opus commonly rendered " needful," is often used 
as a predicate after sum ; as, Ihtx nobis opus est, ** A leader is wanted 
by us." 

Note. — Sueh expressions as Jivdivi hocpuer ; — Rempublicam defendt 
adolescensj — Sapiens nil/acit invitusy belong more properly to Rule 
I. and II. than to this. 

Obs. 5. The accusative or dative before the infinitive under this 
Rule, requires the same case after it in the predicate ; as, 

Novimus te essefortem, We know that thou art brave. 

Mihi negligenti non esse licet, 1 am not allowed to be negligent. 

Obs. 6. When the subject of the infinitive is the same with the sub- 
ject of the preceding verb, it is often omitted, in which case the pre- 
dicate after the infinitive is in the nominative agreeing with the pre- 
ceding^ subject, or in the Accusative agreeing with the subject of the 
infinitive understood; as, Cupio did doctus, or cupio dicidoctum, 
i. e. me did doctum, '* I desire to be called learned." The first of 
these is a Greek construction, and seldom used by prose writers. 
See Gr. Gram. § 175. 3. 

Obs. 7. When the infinitive of such verbs has a dative before it, it 
may be followed either by a dative or an accusative ; as. Licet mVii 
esse bedto ; or, licet miki esse bedtum, " I may be happy." In the 
first case beato agrees with mihi; in the second, beatum agrees with 
wic, to be supplied as the subject of esse. Sometimes when the sen- 
tence is indefinite, the dative also is understood j as, licet esse beatum, 
(sc. alicui,) " One may be happy." The first of these forms also is 
a .Greek constniction. See Gr. Gram. § 175. Obs. 5. 

Obs. 8. This variety of case after the infinitive is admissible only 
with the nominative, dative, and accusative. The other cases before 
^ i^^P^^^*.^=»>ve the accusative after it, agreeing with the subject 
of the infinitive understood ; as, interest omnium (se) esse bonos 
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§ 104. OF GOVERNMENT 

X. Gov£RNSi£NT IS the power which one word has over another de- 
pending upon it, requiring it to be put in a certain case^ mood, or tens* 

2. The words subject to government are nouns and verbs, 

3. The words governing or affecting these in their case, mood or 
tense, are nouns, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, and words indeclinabU. 

4. To the Syntax of nouns belongs all that part of Syntax relating 
to the government of Case. Every thing else in government belongs 
10 the Syntax of the verb, § 137, et seq. 



SYNTAX OF THE NOUN. 

In this part of Grammar under the term noun or substantive, it 
comprehended every thing used in Latin Grammar as such, namelji 
nouns, personal pronouns, adjective pronouns used personally, ad- 
jectives without substantives, gerunds, together with infinitives, and 
substantive clahses used as nouns. 

The construction of the oblique cases depends in general upon 
the particular ideas expressed by the cases themselves as they are 
stated, § 7. 3. or hereafter mentioned under each case. • 



^ 105. CONSTRUCTION OF THE GENITIVE. 

The Genitive, as its name imports, with the meaning of the word con- 
nects the idea of origin, and hence that of property or possession. It 
is used in general to limit the signification of another word, 
with which it is joined, by representing it as something originating 
with, possessed by, or relating to, that which the genitive or limiting 
word expresses ; and it is said to be governed by the word so limited, 
i. e. ; the word limited requires the word limiting it to be put in the 
Genitive case. 

The Genitive is governed by Nouns, Mjectxves, and Verbs ; and 
also is used to express circumstances of place, quantity or degree. 



«» 106. THE GENITIVE GOVERNED BY NOUNS. 
Rule VI. One substantive governs another in 
the genitive, when the latter substantive limits the 
signification of the former ; as, 

Jmor glorite, The love of glory. 

Lex naturtt, The law of nature. 
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KTPIiANATlON.— Under this rule the two substantives must be of different 
Hgntjieationj and the one used to restrict the meaning of the other. Thus in the 
first example Amort alone, means •< love" in general ; but the term gloria joined 
with 11, restricts its meaning here to a particular object ''glorf," and so of 
.other examples. 

N. B. When a noun is limited by another of the §ame tipufieaiion, it is put 
in the same case by Rule I. 

OBSERfATIONS. 

Obs. 1. When the governing noun expresses a feeling or act, &c. 
inherent in, or exercised by the noun governed in the genitive, the 
genitive is said to be subjective or active. But when the governing 
noun denotes something of which the noun governed is the object, 
the genitive is then said to be objective or passive. Thus in the 
phrase Providcntia Dci^ the genitive is necessarily subjective or ac- 
tive because providentia expresses an act or operation of which God 
is the subject^ and of which he cannot be the object. On the other 
hand, in the phrase timor Dei, " the fear of God ;" the genitive Dei 
is necessarily objective or passive^ because timor denotes a feeling in 
some other subject, of which God is the object, andcapnot be the sub- 
ject. Sometimes the meaning of both substantives is such, that the 
genitive may be either active or passive ; thus, when the expression 
jimor Dei means the love which God has to us, Dei is active or sub- 
jective ; but when it means the love which we have to God, Dei is 
passive or oojective. In such cases the sense in which the genitive is 
used must be determined by the author's meaning. 

Obs. 2. Hence it often happens that a noun governs two substan- 
tives, one of which limits it subjectively, and the other objectively; as, 
Agamemn6nis belli gloria^ " Agamemnon's glory in war," Nep. 
Here Agamemn6nis limits gZona subjectively, and belli limits it ob 
jectively. So, Ill'ius administratio provincia, Cic. 

Obs. 3. The governing noun is often omitted, bat only, however, 
when the expression itself readily suggests the noun to be suppIieJ; 
as, Ad Diance, sc. cedem; or when it can be readily supplied from the 
preceding or following words. 

Obs. 4. Instead of the genitive of the personal pronoun governed 
by the noun, it is more common to use the possessive adjective pro- 
noun agreeing with it; as, meu^ pater, rather than pater mei. So also 
instead of the genitive of a noun, a possessive adjective is sometimes 
used; as. Causa regia, for regis causa; Herilis filius, foTfilius heri. 

Obs. 5. The dative is often used instead of the genitive, to limit 
a noun as to its object; as, Fratri eedes, for fratris, the house of my 
brother ; presidium reis, a defence to the accused. For this construc- 
tion see § 110. 

Rule VIL A substantive added to another to 
express a property or quality belonging to it, is 
put in the genitive or ablative ; as, 

VirsummaprudentuB, or summdprudentid. A man of great wisdom. 
Puer proba ind^Mis, or probd inddle A boy of a good disposition. 
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EXPLANATION.— Under this rule the latter substantive in the genitiTc or 
ablative must denote a part or property of the former, otherwise it doen not 
belong to this rule. The latter substantive, also, has commonly an adjecdve 
joined with it, as in the above examples, though this is not essential to the rule 
and sometimes it is found without it; as, Homo nihiti, 

Obs. 6. There is no certain rule by which to determine when the 
genitive is to be used, or when the ablative, though in some phrases 
we find the genitive only is used ; as, vir imisubselliiy ^' a person of 
the lowest rank;" homo nullius stipendii, " a man of no experi- 
ence in war,'' Sallust, Magni formica laborisy &c. In others the ab- 
lative only; as, Es bono animOj Be of good courage. Sometimes 
both are used in the same sentence; as, Jldolescens eximid spe^ sum- 
ma virtutU, In prose the ablative is more common than the geni- 
tive. 

Obs. 7. Sometimes, instead of the construction under this rule, the 
adjective is put with the former substantive; as, Vir gravitate et prtt- 
dentid prastansy Cic. So, Vir prcestantis ingeniij prastanti ingenioy 
■pr<£itan8 ingenioj and (poetically) prtsstans ingenii^ are all used. 
And sometimes, when the adjective takes the case of the former sub- 
stantive, the latter substantive, especially by the poets, is by a Greek 
construction pnt in the accusative, instead of the genitive or ablative; 
as, Miles fractus membra^ instead of membris. Os humerosqtte «tmi- 
lis deo, instead of Ore humerisque similis deo. The accusative, in 
this construction, may be regarded as governed by secundum^ or quod 
attinet ad, meaning " according to," or " in respect of," &c. (§ 128. 
Exc. and Note.) and corresponding to the Greek xara. See Gr. 
Gram. § 142, Obs 11. 

Adjectives taken as Substantives. 

Rule VIII. An adjective in the neuter gender 
without a substantive governs the genitive ; as, 

Multum pecunitBy Much money. 

Idnegotii, That business. 

EXPLANATION.— Under this rule, the adjective, without a substantive ex- 
pressed, is regarded as a substantive, and so cairaible of being limited by the geni- 
tive, as under Rule VI. 

Obs* 8. The adjectives thus used are generally such as signify 
quantity; multum. plusy plurimum, tantumj quantum. The pronouns, 
hoCf idf illudf istxid, quod, quid, with its compounds. Also summum, 
idtimum, extr€mum, dimidium, medium, aliua, &c. To these may be 
added several neuter adjectives in the plural, used in a partitive 
sense; as, angusta vicLrum, the narrow parts of the road, opaca loco- 
rum; antiquafoedirum; cuncta campdrum,'&.c. 

Nott. — Such adjectives followed by a genitive are almost always either ill the 
nominative or accusative 

Obs. 9. Most of these adjectives may have their substantives with 
which they agree; but the more common construction is with the 
genitive; as, tantum spei, so much hope; quid mulUrisf what kind 
of a woman? aliquid forma ; quid hoc rei est f 

18* 
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Obs. 10. Qtiod and quicquid followed by a genitive, include the idea 
of universality ; as, quod agrij " what of land," i. e. ** all the land;*' 
quicquid civiumf ** whatever of citizens," i. e. " all the citizens ;" 
quicquid deoruvij " all the gods," 

Obs. 11. Ojnu and usus, signifying '' need," sometimes govern the 
genitive ; as, jSrgenti opusfuit, ** there was need of money." — Liv. 
Proamii non Memper U8us est,^* There is not always need of an intro- 
duction." Quinct. In general, these words govern the ablative. § 118. 
R. XXII. 



* 107. GENITIVE GOVERNED BY ADJECTIVES. 

Rule IX. Verbal adjectives, or such as imply 
an operation of mind, govern the genitive ; as, 

jStvidus gloriiBj Desirous of glory. 

Igndrus fraudiSf Ignorant of fraud. 

Semor beneficiorumy Mindful of favors. 

EXPLANATION.— The genitive in this construction as in $ 106. is used to 
limit the application of the general term or adjective by which it is goTemed, 
and maf be rendered by of) or, •» reapect o/ prefixed; thus, in the first ejcamplcy 
Aviiut expresses the possession of desire generally ; the genitive glori<B limits 
it to a certain object| '< glory," and so of the other examples. 

OBSERVATIONS 

Ohs. 1, Adjectives governing the genitive under this 
rule are, 
1st Vebbals in AX ; as, capax, edax, ferax, fugax, pervicaXf 

tenaxj &c. 
2d. Participials in NS and TUS ; as, amanSj appHens, cupiem^ 

patient f impatienSf sitiens ; consultus, doctus, expertus, tnex- 

pertus^ insuHuSf insolUus, &c. 
8d. Adjectives denoting various affections of the mind ; such as, 

1. Desire and Disgust^ as, avdrusy avidus^ cupidusy HudiAtus; 
fattidiosusy Sec. with many other verbals in -idusy and 'Owt. 

2. Knowledge and Ignorance : as, callidus, certu*, conscius^ 
gndrusj periius, prOdens, &c.; — Ignarus^ incertuSt inscius, tm- 
pfUdens, imperitusy rudisy Sec. 3. Memory or Foroetful- 
Ksss ; as, memory immlhnor, Sec. 4. Care and Negligence ; 
as, anxiusy curidsus, solicitusy providusy diligens ; — incuridsue 
eecurusyfiegligejtsyice. 5. Fear and Confidence; as, pavi 
due, timldusy trepidus; — impavidusy interrituSf Sec. 6. Guilt 
and Innocence ; as, noxiusy rcusy ntspectuSy compertus ^ — in- 
noxius, inndcensy insons. Sec. 
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4Ui. To these may be added many other adjectives of similar Big* 
nification, which are limited by, or govern such genitives ; as 
animij ingenii, mentiSf tree, miliiiaf belli, laborUj rerumt tBvi 
mbi-um^ and Jidei. 

Obs. 2. Verbals in NS are used both as adjectives and partieiples, 
but usually wilh some difference of meaning ; as. pattens algdrU, 
" capable of bearing cold f* pattens algoreniy ** actually bearing cold]" 
amans virtiUis, * loving virtue,"— spoken of the disposition j ammu 
virtutenij * Moving virtue," — spoken of the act. So also, doetus 
grammatical " skilled in grammar;" (foc^iM grammatieamy " one who 
has studied grammar." 

Obs. 3. Many of these adjectives vary their construction 

80 that instead of the genitive they sometimes take after them, 

1st. An infinitive clause j as, certus trc, " determined to go." Ovid. 

Cantdre periti. Virg. jSnxius quid opus facto sit. Sail. 
2d. An accusative with a preposition ; as, avidior ad rem ; anl« 

mus capax ad pracepta ; ad fraudem callidus; poiens tn TU 

bellicdsaSf &c. 
3d. An ablative with a preposition ; as, Jlvidus in peeuniii, 

" Eager in regard to money." jSnxius defamd ; super scdif 

suspectus; &c 
4th. An ablative without a preposition ; as, Arte rudis, *' Rude in 

art ;" regnicrimine insons ; prtestans ingenio. 

Obs. 4. Some adjectives usually governing the dative, sometimes 
govern the genitive, such as simiUs, dissimilisy &c. See § 111. Obs, 2 

Rule X. Partitives and words placed partitive- 
ly, comparatives, superlatives, interrogatives, and 
some numerals, govern the genitive plural; as, 

Jtli^is philosophdrum, Some one of the philosophers 

Sentor fratrumy The elder of the brothers. 

Doctissimus Romandrumy The most learned of the Romans. 

Quis nostrUm i Which of us ? 

Una musarum. One of the muses. 

Octdvus sapientium, The eighth of the wise men. 



EXPLANATION.— A Partitive is a word which signifies a part of any i 
oer of persons or thin^, in contradistinction to the whole. A word placed 
partitivelyj is one which though it does not signify a party fet is sometimes 
used to distinguith a part from the whole ; as, expediti militumy the light armed 
(of the) soldiers. The partitive, when an adjective, takes the gender of the 
whole and governs it in the genitive plural ; or, if a collective noun, in the fsni* 
ti ve singular ; and in this case the partitive takes the gender of the noon oodeiw 
^t<iod : ast doctitsimut tua atatit 
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06«. 5. Partitives are such words j as, ullus^ nullusy solus, alms 
uicr^uterque, neuter , alter, aliquxSyquidam, quisquis, quicunquef quisf 
qui f quot f tot, aliquot, nonnulli, plerique,multi, pauci, medius, &c. 

Words are used partitively in such expressions as the following ; 
ruperi deorwpi, sancte deorum, degencres canum, piscium femin<t. To 
which add, amnis, cunctus, nemo; as, Omnes Maced6num ; nemo nos- 
trum. 

Obs. 6. The comparative with the genitive denotes one of two, the 
superlative denotes a part of a number greater than Iwoj as, Major fro- 
trum, the elder of two brothers : maximus fratrum, the Eldest of three 
or more. So also vier, alter and neuter generally refer to two, quit, 
alilUt and nullus, to more than two ; as, uter nostrum, which of cs 
(two ?) qtffis nostrum, which of us (three or more ?) Nostrum and 
vestrum are used after partitives, seldom nostri and vestri. 

Obs, 7. The partitive is sometimes understood ; as, Fies nobilium 
tu quoque fontium, (sc. unus.) Hor. 

Obs. 8. Instead of the genitive after the partitive, the ablative is 
often found governed by de, e, ex, or in ; or the accusative with inter 
or ante ; as, unus e stoicis ; ante omnes pvlcherrimus ; inter reges opu- 
lentissimus. 

Rule XL Adjectives of plenty or want govern 
the genitive or ablative ; as, 

Plenus ir<E or ir&, Full of anger. 

Inops rationis, or ratione, Void of reason. 

EXPLANATION.— As in Rule IX. the adjective here is a general term; but 
limited in its application by the genitive or ablative following it. 

Obs. 9. Among adjectives denoting plenty or want, a considerable 
variety of construction is found. 

Some govern the genitive only j as, beni^nus, exsors, impos, im^* 
tens, irritus, l'U>eralis, munificus, &c. 

Some govern the ablative only ; as, beatus, mutilus, tumidus, turgU 
dus. 

Some govern the genitive more frequently ; as, compos, consors, 
eginus, exheerei, expers, fertilis, indigus, parcus, pauper, prodigus, 
sterilis, prosper, insatidtus, insatiabilis. 

Some govern the ablative more frequently ; as, abundans, alienus^ 
cassus, extorris,firmus, foetus, frequens, gravis, gravidus, jejUnus^ 
infirmus, liber, locuples, latus, mactus, ' nudus, onustus, orbus, pol- 
lens, satidtus, tenuis, truncus, viduus. 

Some govern the genitive or ablative indifferently ; as, copidsus 
dives, fecundus, ferax, iTmnunis. indnis, inops, largus, modicus, tm- 
modicus, nimius, opulentus, plenus, patens, purus] refertus, satmr, 
vacuus, uber. 

Obs. 10. Many of these adjectives are sometimes limited by a pro 
position and its case ; as, Locus copiosus a frumento. Cic. »^b omni 
reparatus. Id. Parcus in victu. Plin. In affectlhus potentisHmus 
Quinct. Potens in res bellicas. Liv. &c. 
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§ 108. THE GENITIVE GOVERNED BY VERBS. 
Rule XII. Sum governs the genitive of a per- 
son or thing to which its subject belongs as a pos* 
session, property, or duty ; as, 

Est re^Sf It belongs to the king. 

Hominis est errarcy It is characteristic of man to err, 

EXPLANATION.— The genitive in this construction is supposed to be governed 
by the substantive, ojfie*um, muntM, res, negotium, ojnuf &c. understood. 
(When it is expressed^ the genitive is governed bf it according to Rule VI.) 
The verb is in the third persons—often has an infinitive or clause for its no*ni* 
native, and may be rendered in any way by which the sense is expressed ; si ch 
as^ it belongM fo,— »« the property — the part — the duty — the peculiarity — the cAa> 
raeter off &c. The following are examples, 

Tnsipientis est dicere non putdramj It is the part of a fool, &c. 
JdUitum est suo ducipartre, It is the duty of soldiers , &c. 

Lauddre se vani est. It is the mark of a vain man, &c 

So the following-^.^rrogan/{« est negligire quid de se quisque sentu 
at, Cic. Pecus est Mclibm. Virg. H(bc sunt hominis, Ter. PaupH' 
ris est numerdre pecus, Ov. Temeritas est floreniis atatis, prudentia 
senectatis, Cic. jSnttqui m&risfuit, Plin. 

Ohs. 1. Sometimes the genitive may be governed by the preceding 
word repeated afXer est; as, Hoc pecus est {pecus) Meltboei; Hie liber 
est (liber) fratris. Sometimes the genitive depends on some other 
substantive understood; as. Qua res evertenda reipublica solent esse 
(instrumenta.) Regium imperium quod initio conservanda libertatii 
(caosiL,) et augendts reipublicce (institutum) /w^ra*. 

Obs. 2. Instead of the genitive of the personal pronouns, the nomina- 
tive neuter of the possessive is commonly used,- agreeing with offici- 
um, munus &c. understood; as, Tuum est, it is your duty; instead of 
tui; meum esty it is my part ; instead of mei. 

Obs. 3. If the verb be in the infinitive, the posssessive pronoun 
must be in the accusative; as, Scio tuum esse, " I know it is your 
duly;" and if a substantive be expressed, the possessive must agree 
with it in gender, number, and case; as, H<e partes fuerunt tuce, 
(equivalent to tuumfuit, or tuarumpartiumfuit.) It was your part. 

Rule XIII. Misereor^ miseresco^ and satdgo, go- 
vern the genitive ; as, 

Miserere dvium tuorum, Pity your countrymen. 
Satagit rerum sudrum, He is busy with his own affairs. 

ErPLANATION.— The genitive, in this construction, has been supposed to 
be governed by such a noun as negotio, causa, re, &c. understood; governed by 
the prepositions de, a, m, or the like ; as, Miserere de causa civium, &c. We 
consider it better, however, to regard these genitives as governed directly by 
the verb, and expressing, as in Greek, the cause or origin of the feeling whieb 
the verb expresses. Sec Gr. Gram. § 144. Rule XIV 
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Obt, 4. Many other verbs denoting some affection of the mind are 
sometimes followed by a genitive, denoting that, with regard to which, 
or on account of which, the affection exists. These are angOf decipior, 
disipiOf discrudor, falloj fallor^ fcutidio, invideo, laitor^ miror, 
mmdeOf studeOj vereor, &c. Thus, Jlbsurdefacis qui angas te animi. 
Plant. Discrucior animi. Ter. FalUbar serminis. Plaut. Ltsior 
malorum. Yirg. These verbs have commonly a different construc- 
tion. Note 2. 

Note 1.— The first and second of these examples resemhle the peculiar Greek 
construction, explained Gr. Gram. $ 148. Obg. 2. 

Obs, 5. Several verbs especially among the poets, are found with 
the genitive in imitation of the Greek construction, Gr. Gram. §144. 
Rule XVI. and XVII. These are abstineOf deHnOf desistOf guiesco, 
regno j also, adipiscor^ condicoy credo, frustror, furo, laudo, libiroy 
levo, participOf prohibeo; thus, abstineto irdrum. Hor. Detine que- 
rtlarum, Hor. Begndvit populorum. Hor. Levas me laborum, Plaut 

Vote 3. — ^All these verbs, however, in Oht. 4 and 5, have for the most part a 
different construction, being followed sometimes by the accusative as an active 
TCffo, and more frequently by the accusative or ablative with a preposition. 

Rule XIV. Recordor^ memtniy reminiscor^ and 
obliviscor^ govern the genitive or accusative ; as, 

Recorder lectionisy or lectionem, I remember the lesson. 

Obliviscor injuria y or injuriam, I forget an injury. 

EXPLANATION.— When these verbs are followed by an accusative, they are 
considered active, and fall imdcr Rule XX. But when a genitive follows them 
they are regarded as neuter, and the genitive denotes that in regard to which 
the memory, &c. is exercised. 

Oba, 6. These verbs are often construed with an infinitive or some 
part of a sentence, instead of the genitive or accusative ; as, Memini 
vid&re virginem. Ter. 

Obs, 7. Recorder and meminiy signifying to remember, are some- 
times followed by an ablative with de. And memini signifying to 
make mention o/, has a genitive or an ablative with de. Ei venU in 
mentem, being equivalent to recordatur, has a genitive after it ; as, 
JEi venit in mentem potestaiis tua. 

N. B. For the genitive with verbs o{ accusing, See ^ 122, 
with verbs of valuing, § 122. R. XXVIIT;with Passive 
verbs, ^126; with Impersonal verbs, ^113; with Adverbs, 
« 135 ; denoting place, § 130, R. XXXVI and XXXIX. 



* 109. CONSTRUCTION OF THE DATIVE. 

I 

1. The Dative is used to express the remote object to which any i 

quality or action, or any state or condition of things tends, or, to I 

which they refer. This tendency is usually expressed in English b? 



the words TO or FOR. Hence, I 
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it. The Dative in Latin is governed by, or denotes the object referre..l 
to, by Nouns, Adjectives and Verbs, 

3. A use of the Dative common in Greek usually called the Du- 
live Redundant, has also been imitated in Latin. See Gr Oram. 
§145.2. The following are examples. Quo taniumyaKi dexter abu, 
Vlrg. Fur mihi es. Plant. TongUium mihi eduxit, Cic. Ubi nunc 
KOBis deus Ule magisterf Virg. Ecce tibi Sebosus, Cic Suo fiBi 
gladio hunc jugulo. 



* 110. DATIVE GOVERNED BY SUBSTANTIVES. 

Rule XV. Substantives frequently govern the 
dative of their object ; as, 

Hostis virtutibuSf An enemy to virtue. 

Exitium pecdri, Destruction to the flock. 

Obtemperantia legibusy Obedience to the laws. 

EXPLANATION.— Under this rule, the governing substantive generally de- 
notes an affection, or some advantage, or disadvantage, or act, which b Ufltited 
as to its object by the dative following it, as in the above examples. 

Obs. 1. Rule. The dative of the possessor is governed by 
substantives denoting the thing possessed i as, 

Ei venit in mentem. It came into his mind. 

Cui corpus porrigitur, Whose body is extended. 

Obs. 2. The dative in this construction is said to be used for, or in- 
stead of the genitive, as in Rule VI. There are but few instances, 
however, in which the genitive, under that rule could with propriety 
be changed for the dative. On the other hand, when the dative if 
used, the genitive would fail to express so precisely the idea intended. 
In this construction, the noun governing the dative is connected with 
a verb in such a way as clearly to show, that the dative is rather the 
object of that which is expressed by the verb and noun together, than 
under the government of the noun alone. Thus in the first example, 
ei, denotes the person to whom that which is expressed by venit in 
mentenif occurred. So, corpus porrigitur j states what was done to 
the person represented by cui. The principle of this construetiiiii 
will be more manifest from what is stated, § 123. Exp, 



«111. THE DATIVE GOVERNED BY ADJECTIVES. 

Rule XVI. Adjectives signifying profit or dis- 
profit, likeness or unlikeness govern the dative ; 
as, 

UtUis bello, Useful for war. 

Similis vatn. Like his father. 
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KXFl.ANATION.— The dative under this rule, like the genitive under Kui^j 
i.\ «. "ispd to limit the meaning of the adjective to a particular object or end. 
io\%Uich the quality expressed by it is directed. Thus in the first example 
«tij;s means << nsefur' in a general sense, bello limits the usefulness intended 
to a particular object, *^var." The dative thus used is rendered by its ordi- 
nary signs to or /or, but sometimes by other prepositions or without a preplsi- 
tioD, as in the last example. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obi. 1. To this rule belong adjectives signifying, 

lit. Profit, or disprofit ; as, benigmuj bonuif comTndduif felix j- 

damnostUj dirtu, esritioiusj funestuij &c. 
2d. Pleasure, or pain ; as, Jtcctptuij dulciij grdttu, jucundu$j 

lictusj svavis ; — Acerbut, amdrtUj ingrdtm, molestuif &c. 
2d. Friendship, or hatred ; as, Mquus, amicui, blandtUy canu, 

dediiuSj fidtts ; — advernu. atper, crudiliSf in/ettui, &c. 
4/A. Perspicuity, or obscurity; as, apertus, certuij comperiusj con- 

ipicuuij notui ; — ambigttui^ dubitUj igndttUj obscanUf Sec. 
bth. Propinquity j as, finitimutj propior^ proximus, propinquuif 

socius^ vicinuij affiniif &c. 
6ih. Fitness, or unfitness ; as, Aptn^, appoiiiuSy habilis, idonew, 

opportunui ; — ineptui, inhabiliif importunus, &c. 
7th. Ease, or difficulty; vlSj facilis, levU, obviuij perviui ; — dif- 
ficilisj ardfiuSf gravis. Also those denoting propensity or 
readiness j as, pronus, procHviSj propensusj &c. 
8/A. Equality, or inequality; likeness, or unlikeness ; as, JEqudlii, 
aqwBvui^ paVy com par ; — inaqud'isj impar, dispar^ discon i — 
similisy amultts ; — disiimflis, alicnusj &c. 
9^A. Several adjectives compounded with CON ; as, cogndtus, 

congruuSj cons6nuSf conveniens, continens, Hac. 
l(Hh. Verbal adjectives in -BILIS ; as, AmabiliSf terribllis, opta- 

bilisj and the like. 
Obi. 2: Exc. The following adjectives have sometimes the dative 
after them, and sometimes the genitive, viz; Affinis similiSf cornmHi' 
niij par, proprius; finitimuSjfiditSj conterminus, superstesj conscim, 
aqualis^ contrarius, and adversus; as, similis tibi, or tui. 

Obs. 3. Adjectives signifying motion or tendency to a thing, take 
afler them the accusative with ad, rather than the dative; as, proclu 
vui, pronuSf propensm, velox, celer, tardus, piger, &c. thus; piger ad 
poenas. Ov. 

Obi. 4. Adjectives signifying tueftUnen or fitnea, and the contrary, 
often take the accusative with ad; as, t^ilii ad nullam rem, good for 
nothing. 

. Obi. 5. Prapior and proximui take after them the dative, or the 
accusative governed by ad understood; as, Propitu vera; proximut 
Pompeium, (sc. ad.) 

Conscius and some other adjectives, govern the dative according to 
Ciis rule, and at the same time a genitive by rule IX; as. Mens «iM 
eonsciH recti, " a mind conscious to itself of rectitude." Vurg. 
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Ob$. 6. Some adjectives that govern the dative^ sometimes, instead 
of the dative, have an ablative with a preposition expressed or un- 
derstood; as, discors secum; aliinu?n nostrd amicUid. 

Obt, 7. Idem is sometimes followed by the dative, chiefly m the 
poets; as, Jupiter idem omnibvs, Invltum qui servat, idemfacit occi* 
denti. In prose idem is followed commonly by qui, ac, atque, u/, nr 
quam. 



* 112. THE DATIVE GOVERNED BY VERBS. 

Rule XVII. All verbs govern the dative of the 
object or end, to which the action, or state ex- 
pressed by them, is directed ; as, 

Finis venit imperioy An end has come to the empire. 

Jtnimus redit hostibus, Courage returns to the enemy. * [self. 

Tibi serisy tibi mHiSj You sow for yourself, you reap for your- 
EXPLANATION.— This rule may be considered as general, applying to all 
cases in which a verb is followed by a datiye. When the verb is active, it gov. 
ems its remote object in the dative, not as that upon which the action is exerted, 
but as that to which it is directed, while at the same time, it governs also its im- 
mediate object in the accusative, ($ 123.) If neuter, it will be followed by a dative 
only. 

This rule being applicable to all cases in which a dative follows a verb, is 
too general to be useful, as it could be applied correctly without much discri- 
mination. It will therefore be of more advantage, when it can be done, to 
apply the special rules comprehended under it as follows: 

SPECIAL RULES. 

Rule I. Sum and its compounds govern the da- 
tive, (except possum;) as, 

Pneftdt exercitui, He commanded the army. 

Mfuit precibu9j He was present at prayers. 

Rule II. The verb Est^ signifying to be^ or to 
belong tOy governs the dative of the possessor ; as, 

Est mihi libera A book is to me, i. e. I have a book. 

Sunt mihi libri, Books are to me, i. e. I have books. [&c. 

Scio libros esse mihi, I know that books are to me, i. e. that I have. 

But, with the gerund for its subject (R. LXI), 
Est governs the dative of the doer ; as, 

Legendum est mihi, Reading is to me, i. e. I must read. 

EXPLANATION.— In ihis coiistructioii, the dative expresses tiie person or 
thing, to or for which the subject spoken of, is, or exists. The verb will always 
be ill the third person singular, or plural, in any tense, or in the infiniiivo.— 
Tliis very coniraon Latin construction will be rendered correctly into Rnglnh, 

19 
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Df ib» arllve verbi **kaoef" instead of •«;"&c. of which the Latin dative be- 
comes the subject or nominatiye) and the Latin nominatire ilie oiiject, as is 
shewn in the above examples. 

Obs. 1. The dative is used in a similar manner SLfier forem, suppHOj 
desum deficio; i^c, u» pauper non est cui rerum suppetit ustu. He is 
not poor to whom the use of property Umpplied^ i. e. who has the use 
of property. Hor. So, Si mihi caudaforct. — Defuit an vobis — Lac 
mihi non defit^ Nisi vinum nobis defecissety &c. 

Rule III. Verbs compounded of scdis, bene, and 
male govern the dative; as, 

Legibus satisfecit, He satisfied the laws, 

BenefacSre reipublicay To benefit the state. 

Obs. 2. These compounds are often written separately, and the 
iative is governed by the combined force of the two words. 

RuLe IV. Many verbs compounded with these 
ten prepositions ad^ ante, con, — in, inter, ob, — 
post, prcB, sub, and super govern the dative j as, 

Annue captis, Favor our undertakings. 

Verbs governing the dative under this rule are such as the 
following; viz. 

1. JccedOf accrescoy accumbo^ acquiesco^ adno, adnato, adequito, 
adhcsreo, adstOj adstipuloTy advolvor, affulgeoj alldbory allaborOf 
annuOj appareoy applaudoj appropinquo^ arrideoy aspirOf oMentior^ 
assideOy assisto. assuesco, assurgo. 

2. AntecellO; anieeoj antestOy anteverto. 

3. ColludOy concinOj consdnOj convivo. 

4. Incumbo^ indormioy indttbito, inhio, ingemiscoy inhareoy insideo, 
insideoTy insioy insistoy insudoy insultoj invigiloy illacrymOf illido, 
immineo, immorior, immHrory impendeo* 

5. Iniervenioy intermicOy intercedOy intercidOy interjaceo. 

6. Obrepoy oblucto, obtreciOy obstripOy obmurmiiro, occumbo, oc 
curroj occursoy obstOj obsisto^ obvenio. 

7. PostftrOy posthabeOy postponoy postputOy psstscribo ; with an 
accusative. 

8. PrcecedOy prcecurro, prceeoy prtssideoy praluceo, prtsniteOf prtf^ 
tOy pravaleOy praverto. 

9. Succedoy succumboy sufficioy suffragor^ svbcrescoy suboleo, suh* 
4ace0y subrepo. 

10. Supervenio, supercurroy supersto. But most verbs compounded 
with SUPER govern the accusative. 

Obs, 3. Some verbs compounded with a6, rfc, ex, eircumy and eon^ 
tra; also compounds of di and dis meaning generally *' to differ ," 
are sometimes followed by the dative. These, however, chiefly faL 
under Rule XXXI. § 125. 

Obs, 4. Many verbs compounded with prepositions, instead of the 
dative, take the case of the preposition which is sometimes repeated. 
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Someintrans. verbs so compounded, either take the dative, or, acqoir* 
ing a trans, signification by the force of the preposition, govern the 
accusative b^ Rule XX. as, Helvetii reliquos Gallos virttUe praeceduiitf 
The Hetvetii surpass the other Gavls in bravery. 

Rule V. Verbs govern the dative which signi- 
fy to profit or hurt; — to favor or assist, and the 
contrary ; — to command and obey, to serve and 
resist; — to threaten and to be angry; to trust. 

EXPLANATION.— Verbs governing the dative, nnder tbia and tho preceding rule, 
are always intraD8itives,ortranfiitive8 used intransitively, and consequently it is appli- 
cable to the active voice only. The dative after passive verbs, does not come ander 
these rales, bat belongs to ^ 126. Rule XXXni. 

Obs. 5. The verbs under this rule are such as the fol« 
lowing : 

Ist. To profit or hurt; as, 

PrqficiOj prosum, placeo, commMo, prospicioj caveOf meitu , timeoj coti' 
suloj for prospicio. Likewise, NoceOj officio^ xncommMo^ displiceo, &c. 

2d. To favor or assist, and the contrary ; as, 

Faveo, gratulor, gratificor^ grator, ignoseOf indidgeoy parco, adH' 
lor, plaudOf blandior^ lenodnoTy palpor, cusentor, sttbparasitor. Like* 
wise, jiuxUioTy adrnxniajdor, subvenio, succurro, patrocinor, medeor^ 
medicor, opitulor. Likewise, Der6go, dctraho, invideo, amdlor, 

3d. To command and obey, to serve and resist ; as, 

ImpSrOj praecipio, mando; modSror, for modum adkibeo. Likewise. 
Parco, ausculto, obcdio, obs^quor, obt^mpero, morem giro, morigPror, 
obsecundo. Likewise, FamUlor, scrvio, inservio^ ministro, ancUlor, 
Likewise, Repugno, obsto, relucior, renitor, resisto, refragor, adverser, 

4th. To threaten and to be angry ; as, 

Minor, commlnor, irascor, succenseo. 

5th. To trust ; as, Fido, conftdo, credo, difftdo. 

To these add, Nubo, exccllo, hareo, supplico, cedo, despiro, op^or, 
prastolor, pravaricor ; recipio, to promise ; renuncio ; respondeo, to 
answer, or satisfy ; temptro, studeo ; vaco, to apply,- convicior, 

Exc. Jubeo, juvo, lado, and offendo, govern the accusati\ e. 

Obs. 6. Many of these verbs, however^ are variously construed, the 
same verb sometimes governing the dative according to this rule ; 
sometimes taken in an active sense they govern the accusative by 
rule XX. They are followed by an accusative with a preposition, 
and sometimes by an ablative with a preposition. Thus, ImpendSre 
alicui, or aliquem, or in aliquem, to hang over ; congru^re alicui 
mm aliqua re, inter se, to agree. 

Obs. 7. Many verbs when they vary their construction, vary their 
meaning alsoj as, Timeo tibi, de te, pro te, signifies, " I fear for you," 
i e. for your safety ; but timeo te, means, " I fear you," '* I dread 
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you.'* Consalo tibi, is " I consult for you," i. e. " for ^our safely," 
eontolo <e, means '^ I consult you/' *^Iask your advice j" and so 
of others. 

Obs. 8. Verbs signifying motion or tendency to a thing instead of 
the dative have usually the preposition ad or in with the accusative ; 
as, Clamor it ad caelum ; seldom and chiefly with the poets, coelo* 
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Rule XVIII. An impersonal verb governs ths 
dative; as, 

ExpHit reipublica, It is profitable for the state. 
EXPLANATION.— This rule applies to the dative governed by the passive of 
all those verbs which in the active voice govern the dative only, according to 
$ 112, Rules III. rv. and V.— the passive of all intransltivefl, being used onlyim 
personally, § 85. 3. Thus, Favetur mihif "I am favored," not egofaveor. When 
the passives of such verbs are used personally, then the verb is to be consider- 
ed as used in an active sense, $ 113. Oba. 6. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. These verbs Potest^ coepitj incipit, desinit, debet and soletj 
before the infipitive of im personals, become impersonal also ; as, 
Non potest credi tibi, ** You cannot be believed." 

Obs. 2. Some verbs are used both personally and imperson^y ; as, 
doleoj " I grieve j" dolet mihij " It grieves me," i. e. " I grieve." 
So also verbs commonly used impersonally sometimes have a subject 
in the nominative, and are of course used personally. This is the 
case especially with such nominatives as these, — /rf, hoc, illud, quid, 
quody nihil, &c. as, Nonne hac te pudent ? " Are you not ashamed of 
these things?" 

Obs. .3. An infinitive mood or part of a sentence is commonly join- 
ed to an impersonal verb, which in fact may be regarded as its sub- 
ject J as, Deleciat me studsre, *' It delights me to study," i. e. " study 
delights me." § 101. O65. 3.— § 144. Obs. 1. 

Obs. 4. The dative after impersonals is sometimes understood; as- 
Facial quod libety (sc. sibi.) 

Exc. I. Refert and Interest govern the geni* 
tivej as. 

Refert patris, It concerns my father. 

hiterest omnium, It is the interest of all. 

But 7A'ea, tua, sucl^ nostra^ vestra, are put in the acconp 
live plural neuter 5 as, 

Non mea refert, It does not concern me. 

Obs. 5. These pronouns must be considered as agreeing with such 
a substantive as negotia; and that mea, for example, is equal to negotia 
mei. This then seems clearly to shew that such constructions a&. 
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refert patris are elliptical, and that the word to be supplied is in the ac- 
cusative plaral neuter ; thus, refert patrisj (sc. ad negotiay) lit. it 
refers to the affairs of my father ,* Interest omnium, i. e. est inter om^ 
nium negotia, ^Mt is among the affairs of all ;" refert mea, i. e. ad 
mea negotiaj equivalent to ad negotia mei. 

Obs. 6. Instead of the genitive, these verbs sometimes take the ac- 
cusative with a preposition ; as, refert adme, for refert mea^ i. e. mei. 
Sometimes they are used absolutely without a case expressed. 

Exc. IL These five Miseretj poenitetj pudet^ 
t(Bdety and piget^ govern the accusative of the im- 
mediate, with the genitive of the remote ob- 
ject; as, 

Mis^ret metui, I pity you. 

Poenitet me peccati, I repent of my sin. 

Ttedet me vitce^ I am weary of life. 

Pudet me culpa, I am ashamed of my fault. 

EXPLANATION.— These examples may be rendered literally thus ; It grieves 
me on account of you, i. e. ergOf or causa tui. — ^It repents me of my sin.— It wearies 
me of life. — ^It shames me of my fault. For the method of rendering impersonal 
verbs in a personal form, as in the above examples, see $ 85. 2. and 6. 

Obs. 7. The infinitive mood or part of a sentence may supply the 
the place of the genitive; as, poenitetme pcccdsse, or quod peccavtrim, 
AHer Mistret, it is sometimes supplied by the accusative governed by 
qtiod attinet ad, understood ; as, Menedimi vicem mis ret me. i. e. quod 
attinet ad vicem. Ter. The accusative is sometimes understood ; as, 
Scelerum si bene poenitet (scil. nos.) Hor. 

Obs. 8. The preterites of these verbs in the passive form, govern 
the same cases as the active ; as, Miseritum est me iuarum fortund' 
rum. Ter. Miserescit, and misereiur are sometimes used imper- 
sonally ; as, Miserescit me tui. Ter. Miscreatur te fratrum ; Neque 
me tui, neque tuorum liberorum misercri potest. Cic. 

Exc. III. Decety deledat, juvat, and oportety 
govern the accusative of a person with the infini- 
tive; as, 

Delectat me studere, It delights me to study. 

Non decet te rixdri. It does not become you to scold. 

Obs. 9. These verbs are sometimes used personally ; as, Parvum 
varva decent. Hor. Decet sometimes governs the dative; as, Ita no- 
ois decet. Ter. 

Obs. 10. Oportet, instead of the infinitive, elegantly takes the sub- 
junctive with ui,**that,' understood; as, Sibi quisque consul at oportet, 
Cic. When followed by the perfect participle, esse, or fuisse is under- 
stood, which being supplied, makes the perfect infinitive. 

Obs. 11. Fallitffugit, prcettrit, laiet^ when used impersonally, are 
po"sfruei with the accusative and infinitive; SLS'jfugit me ad te ecri' 
here. Cic 
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* 114. VERBS GOVERNING TWO DATIVES. 

Rule XIX. The verbs sum^ do^ habeo^ and some 
others, with the dative of the object, govern also 
the dative of the end, or design; as, 

1. Est mihi voluvtati, \ ]\ ?^ ^° "If .^""^ * pleasure, i. e. 

i. ^« T«w»» vw*»//*.*i- , ^ jj jg^ ^j. ^jj.ings, a pleasure to me. 

2. Hoc TOMt/ Tni^t muneri, This he sent as a present to me. 

Q n,,^f^.r' fco^oW /,*A,- 5 ^* ^^ reckoned to you for an honor, i. e 

3. Vuciiur honori ttbt, ^ j^ .^ reckoned an honor to you. 

EXPLANATION.— In these examples it is manifest that the words voluptaii, 
kimorit and munert, each express the end or design for which the thing spoken 
of, or referred to, ts, is reckoned, is sent to the object expressed by the other da- 
tires, mihi and tihi. See also Obs. 3. 

The verb sum, with the dative of the end, may be variously rendered accord- 
ing to the sense ; as, by the words, brings, affords, serves, Sec. For, the sign 
of the dative, is often omitted, especially after sum, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs, 1. Verbs governing two datives under this rule, are chiefly, 
sumj/orcj kabeo, do, verto, relinquo, tribuo, duco^ and a few others. 

Obs. 2, Instead of the dative of the end, the nominative after est, 
&c. or the accusative^ in apposition with the object of the preceding 
verb, expresses the same thing j as, jimor Est exiiium pecdri, for 
ixitio; Se Achilli comitem esse datum dicit, for comiti. In tlie first ex- 
ample, exitium is the nominative after est, by Rule V. In the second, 
comitem is in apposition with se, by Rule I. 

Obs, 3. Intransitives, such as sum, fore, fio, eo, curro, projiciscor, 
venio, cedo, suppedito, are followed by two datives, as in the first ex- 
ample; transitive verbs in the active voice, besides the two datives, 
ha^e an accusative expressed or understood by Rule XX. as in the 
second example; and in the passive voice two datives, as in the third 
example, the one by rule XXIX. and the other by this rule. 

Obs. 4. The dative of the object (commonly a person,) is often to 
be supplied; as. Est exemplo, indicio, pnesidio, usui, &c. scil. mihi, 
alicui, hominibus, or some such word. So, pon^re, oppon^re pignd^ 
ri, sc. alicui, " to pledge;" canSre receptui, sc. suis militfbus, " to 
sound a retreat;'' habere cura, questui, odio, voluptdti, studio, &c. sc. sibi. 

Obs. 5. To this rule is sometimes referred the forms of napiing, 
so common in Latin; such as, Est mihi nomen jilexandro; Cut cog* 
nomeA Ivlo additur. The construction, § 97. Exc. 2, is much better. 

Obs. 6. From constructions under this rule, should be distinguished 
those in which the second dative may be governed by another noun 
in the dative, according to § 110. 

N. B. For the Dative with the Accusative, see ^ 123. 
For the Dative after the Passive voice, see 5 126, 
For the Dative after Particles, see § 135. Obs, 3. and 
R. XL VII.— After Hei ^.nd Vcb, ^ 117. Obs. 3- 
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« 115. COWSTRUCTION OF THE ACCUSATIVE. 

1. The Accusative, in Latin, is used to express the immediate object 
of a transitive (or active) verb, — or, in other words, that on which its ac 
tion is exerted, and which is affected by it. 

2. It is used to express the object to which something tends or relatest 
in which sense it is governed by a preposition, expressed or onderBtood. 
'When used to express the remote object of a transitire verb, or certain 
relations of measure, distance, time, and place, the preposition is usually 
omitted. 



§ 116. ACCUSATIVE GOVERNED BY VERBS. 

Rule XX. A transitive verb in the active voice 
governs the accusative; as, 

jStma Deum, Love God. 

SPECIAL RULES. 

Rule I. A transitive deponent verb governs the 
accusative ; as, 

Reverere parentesj Reverence your parents. 

Rule II. An intransitive verb may govern a noun 
of kindred signification in the accusative ; as, 

• Pugnare pugnamf To fight a battle. 

EXPLANATION.— These rules apply to all verbs which have an accusative as tbeir 
immediate object; and that accusative may be anything used substantively, whether 
It be a nouHf a pr(mounj an infinitive mood, or cUmae of a aentence. Intransitives under 
Rule II. are often followed by the ablative, with a preposition expressed or understood , 
as. Ire (in) itinere. Gaudere (cum) gaudiOf 8cc . 

Obt, 1 . Verbs signifying to name, choose, reckon, constitute, and 
the like, besides the accusative of the object, take also the accusative 
of the name, office, character, &c., ascribed to it; as, Urbem Romam 
vocavit: He called the city Rome, All such verbs in the passive, 
have the same case after as before them, § 103, Exp. 

Obs. 2. Verbs commonly intransitive, are sometimes used in a tran- 
sitive sense, and are therefore followed by an accusative under this i ale; 
thus, 

Transitive. Intransitive. 

^bho7r€refamam,todTea,d infamy. AbhorrBre a litibus, to be averse &c 
jiboleremx)numenta, to abolish &c. Memoria abolevit, memory failed. 
Declinare ictum, to avoid a blow. Declinare loco, to remove from, 8cc. 
Laborare arma, to forge arms. Laborare morbo, to be ill. 
Mordri iter to stop. Morari in urbe, to stay in the city 
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Obt. 3. Tiii: Ar.mi9alive attcr many intransitive verbs depends on a pre. 
poMlion uiuicrslood ; a,H Morientem nomine clamat; Meas queror fortu^ 
na9 ; Num id lacrymat virgo ; Quicquid delirant reges, ple<iuntur Achi. 
vt; Stygias juravimua undaa^ &c. In which and similar senten. 
cot the prepositions, oh, propter , circa, per, ad, in, &c. may be sup 
plied. 

This construction of intransitive verbs is most common with the neu. 
ter accusatives id, quid, aliquid, quicquid, nihil, idem, illud, tantwm, 
quantum, hoc, multa, alia, pauea, &c. 

Obs. 4. The accusative after many verbs depends on a 
preposition with which they are compounded. This is the 
the case, 

1*^ With intransitive verbs; as, Gentea qua mare illud adjacent, "the 
nations which border upon the sea ;** So, ineunt pnelium, adire 
provinciam, transcurrSre mare, alloqvor te, &c. Thus compound, 
cd, many verbs seem to become transitive in semie, and so govern 
the accusative by this rule. In general, however, they fall under 
Rule LII. 
2(2. With transitive verbs, in which case two accusatives follow, one 
governed by the verb, and another by the preposition ; as, Omnem 
equitatum ponteh transducit, " He leads all the cavalry over the 
bridge.*' Hellespontum copiae trajeciU Here also the second 
accusative falls under Rule LII. 

Note. — After most verbs, however compounded with prepositions governiog 
the accusative, the prepositioa is repeated before it ; as, Caiar $o ^d neminem 
adjunxit. 

Obs. 5. Tlie accusative after a transitive verb is sometimes under- 
stood ; as. Turn prora avertit, sc. ee ; flumina precipitant, soil, se ; fad- 
am vituld, sc. sacra. Sometimes the verb is omitted. 

Obs. 6. Rule. The infinitive mood or part of a sentence 
is often used as the object of a transitive verb, instead of 
the accusative ; as, 

Damihifallere. Give me to deceive. 

Cupio me esse clementem, I desire to be gentle. 

„, , , , J * ? They determined that they would 

Statuerunt ut naves conscendcrent, S embark 

Note 2.— In such constructions, the subject of the clause is sometimes by a 
Greek idiom put in the accusative, as the object of the verb; as, Nosti Mareel- 
lum, qtuim tardus sit ; instead of Nosti qtuun tardus Marreellus sit ; So, Ilhtmia 
vivat ofttant, instead of ut ille vivat optant ; or ilium vivere optant. Qr. Gram. 
§ 150. Ohs. 4. 

Obs. 7. A few cases occur in which the accusative is put afker a 
noun derived from a verb, or the verbal adjectives in -bundus ; as, Quid 
tihi hu^ receptio ad te est meum virum ? Wherefore do you receive my 
husband hither to you ? Flaut. Quid tibi ham aditio est. Id. Vitabun- 
dus castra. Li v. 

Obs. 8. Many verbs considered transitive in Latin, are intransitive in 
English, and must have a preposition supplied in translating; as, Ut ca- 
vfrct me '* that he should beware of me." On the other band, ma- 
ny intransitive verbs in Latin, i.e., verbs which do not take an accusau 
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live of ter them are rendered into English by transitive verbs; as, ^or 
ttina/aveifoitibujy ''fortune favors the brave." 

N. B. For the Accusative governed by Recordor, &c. see 
§ 108. R. XlV.—with another accusative, § 124. R. XXX.— • 
governed by prepositions, § 136. R. XLVllI. L. LI. LIL*-> 
denotmg time, § 131. R. XLL— pZace, U30, R. XXXVII.— 
measure or distance j § 132. R. XLII. 



« 117. CONSTRUCTION OF THE VOCATIVE. 

The Vocative is used to designate the person or thing addressed, 
bat forms no part of the proposition with which it stands ; and it it 
used either with, or without an interjection. 

Rule XXI. The interjections 0, heu and jproA, 
are construed with the vocative ; as, 

O formose puer ! O fair boy ! 

Sometimes with the accusative ; as, Heu me miserum, " Ah wretch 
that I am !" and sometimes with the nominative ,* as, vir fortis atgtu 
omlctu. 

Obs. 1. To these may be added other interjections of calling or ad- 
dressing ; as, ahj au, ehenif eheu, ehOy eja, Aem, heusj hui, to. oAe, and 
vahj which are often followed by the vocative : as. Hew Syre; Ohe 
lihelle. 

Obs. 2 The vocative is sometimes omitted while a genitive depend- 
ing upon it remains j as, O misera gentisj sc. homines. Lucan. 

Obs 3. The interjection Hei and Va^ govern the dative ; as, Hei 
mihi; " Ah me !" Vte vobis, " Woe to you !" 



§ 118. CONSTRUCTION OF THE ABLATIVE. 

The ablative is used in Latin generally to express that from which 
something is separated or taken j or, as that 6y, or with which some- 
thing is done, or exists. It is governed by naunSf adjectiveSy verbs 
and prepositions J and also is used to express various relations of mea- 
wire, distance, time, and place, &c. 

THE ABLATIVE AFTER NOUNS 

Rule XXII. Opus and Usus signifying need, re- 
quire the ablative; as, 

Est opus pecunid, There is need of money. 

Nunc usus viribus Now there is need of strength. 
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EXPLANATION.— The ablative after these nouos is probably goreraed bf a 
prepositioQ such as pro anderstood. In this sense they are used only with tha 
Terb $ufn, of which optu is sometimes the subject, and sometimes the predicates 
VnUf the subject only. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs, 1. Opus in the predicate, is commonly used as an indeclinable 
adjective, in which case it rarely has the ablative ; as, Ihix nobit 
opus estf " We need a general." Cic. So, Vices nummos mihi opus esse, 
Cic. Nobis exempla opus sunt. Cic. In these examples opus, as an 
indeclinable adjective, agrees with "dttx," ** nummos," " exempla,'* 
by Rule II. This construction is most common with neuter adjec- 
tives and pronouns, and is always used with those denoting quantity ; 
as, QI70D non opus est, asse carum est. Cato apud Sen. 

Obs. 2. Opus and usus are oAen joined with the perfect participle ; 
as, OpusmcUuratOf " Need of haste ;" Opt« consult o, " Need of de- 
liberation ;" Usus facto J *' Need of action.'' The participle has some- 
times a substantive joined with it aAer opus ; as^ Mihi opus fuit 
HiRTio coNVENTO, " It behoved me to meet with Hirtius. Cic 
Sometimes the supine is joined with it ; as, Ita dictu opus est. Ter 

Obs. 3. Opus is of\en followed by the infinitive, or by the subjunc- 
tive with id; as, Siquid /vrtCy quod opus sit sHri. Cic. Nunc tibi 
opus est, agram vt te ad similes. Plant. Sometimes it is absolutely 
without a case, or with a case understood ; as. Sic opus est ; Si opus 
est, 

Exc, Opus and usus, are sometimes followed by the genitive by 
Rule II.; as, Argenti opu^ fuit, " there was need of money;*' 
Sometimes by an accusative, in which case an infinitive is probably 
understood ; as Puero opus est cibum ; Scil. habere. Plant. 



§ 119. ABLATIVE GOVERNED BY ADJECTIVES, 

[For the Ablative governed by adjectives of plenty or want, see 
§107. Rule XL] 

Rule XXIII. These adjectives dignusy indignusy 
contentusy prcBdituSy capttiSy hnd fretusy also the par- 
ticiples natuSy satusy ortus, editusy and the like, 
denoting origin, govern the ablative ; as, 

Dignux honore, "Worthy of honor. 

Contentus parvo, Content with little. 

Prtsditus virtute, Endued with virtue. 

Captus oculU, Blind 

Fretus viribus. Trusting to his strength. 

Ortv^ regibus, Descended of kings. 

EXPLANATION.— The ablative aAer these adjectives and participles iff go* 
vemed by some preposition understood ; as, cum, de, e, e«, tn, &e. Sometimea 
it \9 expressed ; as. Ortut ex eoneubintt. Sallnst. 
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' Obs, 1. Instead of the ablative, these adjectives oAen take an in- 
finitive, or a subjunctive clause with qui or tU ; as, Dignus amari, 
Virg. Dignus qui imperet. Cic. No7i sum dignttSf ut figain palum in 
ftarieiem. Plaut. 

Exc, Dignus, indignusj and contentusj are sometimes followed by 
the genitive j as, Dignus avorum. Virg. For the ablative governed 
by adjectives of plenty or want, see § 107. Rule XI. 



§ 120. THE ABLATIVE WITH THE COMPARA- 
TIVE DEGREE. 

^ Rem. When two objects are compared by means of the compara- 
tive degree, a conjunction such as, quaniy ac, atquef 8cc. signifying 
** than/' is sometimes expressed and sometimes omitted. In the first 
the construction of the case falLs under other rules j in the second it 
falls under the following, viz. 

Rule XXIV. The comparative degree without 
a conjunction governs the ablative ; as 

Dulcior mellCj Sweeter than honey. 

Prastantior aurOj More precious than gold. 

Perennius are. More durable than brass. 

EXPLANATION.— The ablative under this rule is supposed to be goverofld 
more properly by pra understood, which is sometimes expressed ; as, Unui 
pr<e eeteritforiior. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. Of these two modes of comparison, the ablative without a 
conjunction is commonly used when the object is compared with the 
subject of a proposition ; as, Quid magis est durum saxOj quid mollius 
undd. But when in such a comparison quam is used, the second sub- 
stantive will be in the same case with the first, because in the same 
construction j as, Oratio quam habitus fuit miserabilior; Cic. i. e. 
Oratiofuit miser abilior quam habitus (fuit.) 

Obs. 2. When the object is compared with the predicate of a pro- 
position the conjunction, quam is commonly used, and then there are 
two cases. 

Ist. If the same thing is predicated of both substantives, they wiU 
be in the same case, because they wiUfliU under the same construe* 
tion 'j as, Ego hominem callidiorem tyidi neminem quam Phormionem$ 
i. e. quam (vidiy) Phormionem. 

2d. If the same thing is not predicated of both substantives, the 
latter will commonly be in the nominative with sum^ expressed or un- 
derstood J as, Meliorem quam ego sum^ suppono tibi. Plaut. 

Obs, 3. Quam, is frequently understood aAer plus, minuSy and am* 
pliusy and sometimes after major, minor, and some other compara* 
lives without a chance of case ; as, Capta plus (quam) quinqtu mil* 
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Ita hominum^ " More than five thousand men were taken.-' ObsUlet 
lie minores (quam) octonum denum anndrum. 

But quam. is always expressed before the dative and vocative. 

JHoU, — ^These words are also followed by the ablative without quam accord- 
ing to the rule. 

Obs. 4. When the second member of a comparison is an infinitive 
mood, or a part of a sentence, quam is always expressed ] as, NUiil 
turpius est quam mentiri, 

Obs, 5. The comparative is often followed by the fiollowing «oun8, 
adjectives, and participles in the ablative ; viz. opinione^ spe] expectU' 
Hone^fidey — dictoj solito^ — aquoj credibUi, justo; as, citius dicto turn- 
iduj (BquSra placat. Virg. These ablatives often supply the place of 
a clause ; as, gravius aquoj equivalent to gravius quam. tequumest. 

These ablatives are sometimes omitted ; as, LibeHus vivebatj sc. 
aquoj '' he lived more freely than was proper -/' i. e. " he lived too 
freely f'^ or *' rather freely." 

Obs. 6. When one quality is compared with another, in the same 
subject, the adjectives expressing them are both, put in the positive 
degree with magis quam^ or in the comparative connected by quam ; as, 
ars MAGIS magna qxtam difficilis. Triumphus clarior quam graiwr^ 
" a triumph more famous than acceptable.'' 

^ Obs. 7. The prepositions pr«, antey prc^tevy and supra, are some- 
times used with a comparative ; as, sceUre ante alios immanior 
omnes. Also a superlative ; as, Ante alios carissimus. Pro is used 
after quam, to express proportion j as, Pralvum atrocius quam pro 
numiro pugnantium. 

Obs. 8. Magis and minus joined to the positive degree, are equiva- 
lent to the comparative ; as, O luce magis delecta. Magis and plus 
joined with a comparative, only strengthen it j as. Nihil inverMS 
magis hoc certius. 

Obs. 9. Inferior sometimes governs the dative ; si9,virnulld arte cui 
quam inferior; the ablative also is found, but it is usually followed by 
quam. 

Obs. 10. .>^/{t/« is sometimes construed like comparatives and some* 
times, though rarely, is followed by the ablative ; as, non putes alium 
sapiente bonoque beaiunu 



^ 121. ABLATIVE GOVERNED BY VERBS. 
Rule XXV. Verbs^ of plenty and scarceness, 
for the most part govern the ablative ; as, 

Abundai divitiis. He abounds in riches. 

Caret omni culpd, He has no fault. 

EXPLANATION.— The ablative after such verbs, may be governed hy a prft* 
position understood, sometimes it is expressed ; as, vacat a culpa. Or it may 
be used lo limit the verb, by showing in what respect its meaning is to be ta» 
«en; as, *'A« ahoundt m asSfccT or aicHBS," (see Rule XXXIV.) Instances 
of this construction, however, are so common as to wamnt tlie rnlchfre isiven 
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Obs. 1. Verbs of plenty are such as, Abundo^ ajfiuo, exuoiro^ r% 
dundOj suppedito, scatiOj &c. of want, CariOj egco, indig^o^ vaco. d%- 
ficior, destUuorj &c. 

Exc. 1. ^^^oand indit^co, sometimes govern the genitive; as, Eget 
€BrU, he needs money. Hor. Non tarn artis indigent^ quani lab6ri$, 
Cic. So, also, some verbs denoting /o^//, to abound^ such as, abw^ 
do, carlo J saturoj scatto. 

Rule XXVI. Utor, abutoi\fruor^fungor^potiory 
vescor, govern the ablative ; as, 

Utiturfravdej He uses deceit. 

Abutitur librisj He abuses books. 

06^.2. To these add, gaxtdeo, creor, nascor^fido^ vivOj vicHto, con» 
Hoj laborOj (** to be ill;") pascor, epUloVf nitor, &c. 

Exc. 2 Potior often governs the genitive; as, Potiri urbis. To get 
possession of the city; Potiri rtrumj (never rebxis,) to possess the 
chief command. In such cases, the genitive may be governed by im» 
perio understood. 

Exc. 3. Potior f fungor^ vescor^ epfilor and pascor^ sometimes gov- 
ern the accusative; as, Potiri urbem. Cic. Officia fungi, &c. and al- 
so, in ancient writers vtor^ abutorj and /ruor. Depasco and depascor 
have the accusative always. 

N. B. For the Ablative of the adjunct, see § 106. R. VII. 
— For the Ablative governed by adjectives of plenty, or 
wa7it, § 107, Rule XL — By verbs of loadings hindvig, &c. 
§ 125. — By passive verbs, § 126. Rule V. — By a preposifionj 
(i 136. R. XLIX. LI. LIL 

For the Ablative of Limitalion, see ^ 128. — Of Cause, 
TTzaw/ier, &c. § 129. — Of the place tokere, ^ 130. Exc. — From 
which, § 130. 3. — Of time when, § 131. R. XL. — How long^ 
R. XLL— Of mtamre, ^ 132. R. XLIL— Of ea:ce55, R. XLIIL 
— Of price, ^ 133. — In the case absolute^ § 146. R. LX. 



& 122. VERBS GOVERNING THE ACCUSATIVE 
AND GENITIVE. 

Many transitive verbs, with the accusative of the direct object, govtn 
also another word to which the aciion lias an indirect or remote refer 
(?ncc, in the genitive^ dative, accusative, or ablative, rs the nature of that 
reference may require. All verbs under these rules are transitive verba 
in the active voice, or transitive dejioncnts. 

Rule XXVIL Verbs of accusing^ condemning^ 
arquitting, and admonishing^ govern the accusa- 
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live of a person, with the genitive of a thing; as, 

jir^it mcjvriij He accuses me of Iheft 

Meip^um inertits condemnOj I condemn myself of laziness. 

liiitm homicidii absolvuntj They acquit him of manslaughter. 

Monet me officii^ He admonishes me of my duly. 

To this rule belonsj verbs of. 

AccasiNG; as, ^ccti^o, ago, appelloy arccsso^ anquiro, argvo, coar- 
s^w, captOj increpo, increpito, urgeo, tnctwo, insimulo, interrogOj pew 
tulo, alligOf astringOf deferOj compello. 

Condemning; as, Damno, condemnor ijifamo, noto, convinco, pre- 
hendoj deprehenidOf judico, plector. 

Acquitting ; as, AbsolvOj lib^roj purgo, and perhaps solvo. 

Admonishing : as, Moneo, admoneo^ commoneo, commonefacio, 

Obs, 1. With many of these verbs, instead of the genitive of the 
crime or punishment, the ablative is used with or without a preposi- 
tion ; as, JlcctLsdre de negligentid. Cic. Liberdre culpa. Id. The 
ablatives crimine and nomine are often inserted before the genitive, 
which may be regarded as the full form of the construction ; as, ^T' 
ressire ahqtiem crimine ambitus. Li v. Sometimes the punishment 
is put in the accusative after ad or in ; as Damndre ad pcenam, in 
metallum, rarely in the dative j as, Damnatus morti. Multo has al- 
ways the ablative ; as, multare pcend, pecunid, exsiliiSf &c. 

Obs. 2. Jtccuso, inciisOj indmiilo, together with verbs of ad- 
monishing, insteaJ of the genitive, are jfollowed by the accusative, 
especially of the neuter pronouns, hoc, id, illud, quod, &c. and their 
plurals ; as, Si id me non accusal ; Plant. Eoshocmon o, Cic. rarely 
by the accusative of nouns j as. Sic me insimulare falsum /acinus. 
The accusative in this case may be considered as governed by the 
preposition secundum, or quod attinet ad. 

Obs 3. Many verbs signifying to accuse, and among them some 
of the verbs enumerated under this rule, do not govern the genitive 
of the crime, but, as active verbs, govern it in the accusative by Rale 
XX ; as, ^irguo culpam. Ejus avaritiam perjidiamque accusdrat. 
When thus construed, the immediate object of condemnation is the 
crime ; in the other construction it is the person. 

Obs. 4. Verbs of admonishing instead of the genitive are some 
times followel by an infinitive or clause ; as, Soror monet Succub- 
RERE Lauso Turnum. Virg. Monet ut suspiciones vitet. Caes. 

Rule XXVIII. Verbs of valuing with their own 
case, and sometimes without a case, govern sucli 
genitives of degree as magni,parvij nihtli ; as 

^stimo ie magni, I value you much. 

Mihi steiit pluris. It cost me more. 

Est juirvi. It is of little value. 

EXPLANATION. — By its own case is meant, the case wliicli ihe verb usually go- 
verns. Verb.-* wiiliout case, a.<, siimjio. existo. &c., have the pen;iive only. The 
arljecijvei iwagni' jnrvu &.C., may agree wjih pretii, momenti, or jhc like uncierslooil, 
and ihe construction perhaps come under R. VII. If so, it would account for the 
ablaiivA «ometime« u«ed after tlie came verbs See Ob«. 6. 
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Verbs of valuin<i( are such as €Bstlmo, exisitmui ducojfacio, hab€o% 
pendeoj puto, taxo, sum,Jio, consto, &.C.; also, re/cr/ and intirest* 

Among the genitives of degree governed by such verbs arc the 
adjectives tantiy quanti, pluris, jnindris, magni, plurlmiy TOinl/wi, 
parvi, quantillbet. &c , and the substantives assis, Jlocci, naucij 
pili, teruncii} hujus, &c. For the genitive of price, see §133, Exc. 

Obs. 5. ^qui and boni are put in the genitive after facio and con- 
tUlo ; as, JEqui bofilquefacio, I take this in good part. 

06«. 6. Instead of the genitive, astlmo, and a few others, some- 
times take the ablative. Afier habeo, puto, duco, the ablative with 
pro is cummon ; as, Pro nihllo putdre. Refert and Iniiresty with 
their own case. §113, Exc. I., often take nihil, or a neuter accusa- 
tive, or an adverb, instead of the genitive, to express degree ; as, 
JSiea nihil refert. Multum iniiresU So, also, nihil is used with tf- 
tlmo and motor. 



§123. VERBS GOVERNING THE ACCUSATIVE AND 
DATIVE. 

Rule XXIX. Verbs of comparing^ giving^ de^ 
daring, and taking away, govern the accusative 
' and dative ; as, 

Comparo Virgilium Homiro, I compare Virgil to Homer. 

Suum cuiqve tribuito, Give every man his own. 

Narrasfabulam surdo, You tell a story to a deaf man. 

Eripuit me morti, He rescued me from death. 

EXPLANATION.— This is a rule of very extensive application. When, to- 
gether with the thing done, (expressed by the active verb and its accusative,) 
vre express also the remote object to which it is done, that object will be put in 
the dative; thus, in the above examples, the verb and the accusative following 
it, express the whole of that which is represented as done to, or with reference 
toj the object expressed in the dative; i.e. Comparo F«rgt/»um, expresses all 
here said to be done, {Homero,) to Homer,— I compare Virgil to him. Karra$ 
fahulam, expresses all here said to be done, {turdo^) to the deaf man, — you 
tell a story to him; and so Eripuit me, together) express what is here done, 
(mortt) to death,— he rescued me from it ; and so of other examples. See this 
more fully illustratedi Gr. Gram. $ 153. Ohs. 8. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs, 1. Verbs of comparing and takinsr away, and some others, 
instead of the dative often take a preposition and its case ; as, Com' 
pardre unam rem cum alia, — ad aiiam, — res inter se. Eripuit me mortis 
'—morte, — a, or ex morte, &c. 

Obs. 2. Instead of the accusative, these verbs have frequently an 
infinitive mood or a part of a sentence ; as, Da mihi/allfre, Reddes 
mihidtilce loqui, &c. Hor. Perfac'le factuesse illisprobat ; Itemqui 
Dumnongi, ut idem conarHur persuadet. Gees. This construction is 
especially common with such verbs as, jSio, dieo, inquam, persuadeo. 
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rMifondeOj &c. when the thing saidj replied, 8cc. though a sentence 
or II paragraph, is to be regarded as the accusative, and the person oi 
persons to whom said is put in the dative. 

Obs, 3. Several verbs governing the accusative and dative are of- 
ten construed differently ; as, Circumdare mania oppido, or oppidum 
mcenibuSj " to surround a city wilh walls." Inter cludtre commeaium 
alicuif or aliquem comedtu^ " to intercept one*s provisions." bulu^rey 
exui re vestern sibi, or, se vesti. So the following, Universos frumenio 
donavii. Nep. and Pradam militibus donat. Goes. Mpergtre sale 
cames, or aspergere saJem cornibus, Plin. 

Obs. 4. The accusative is sometimes understood; as, Kub^realicui 
(sc. se.) Cedere alicui (sc. locuniy) detrahere alicuit (sc. laudem^) &c. 

Obs. 5. Verbs signifying motion or tendency to a thins:, instead of 
the dative, have an accusative aAer them with the preposition adi 
as, »^d pratorem hominem traxit. 



§ 124, VERBS GOVERNING TWO ACCUSATIVES. 

Rule XXX. Verbs of asking, and teachings go- 
vern two accusatives, the one of a person, and 
the other of a thing ; as, 

Poscimus te pacem, "We beg peace of thee. 

Docuit me grammaticam, He taught me grammar. 

EXPLANATION.— The first accusative under this rule belongs to Rule XX. 
he second may be governed by quod attinet adj or secundum understoodi mean- 
ngoMtO) in respect of. Or the reason of this rule maybe, ihnt most of the 
verbs under it; admit either of the nouns afler them, as their immediate object. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. Verbs of asking, which govern two accusatives, are RogOf 
oro, exorOj obsecro, precor, posco, reposco,flagito, &,c. Of teaching, 
Doc^Of edoco^ dedociOj erudw. To these may be added, celo, to con* 
cealj as, Jlntig6nus iter omms celat, Nep. 

Obs. 2. Verbs of asking, instead of the accusative of the person, 
oAen take the ablative with aJt or ex; as, Veniam oremus ab ipso. 
So also, instead of the accusative of the thing, many verbs both of 
asking and teaching sometimes take the ablative with de; as, Be iti» 
ni-f-e hosiium senatum edocet. Sail. Sic ego te eisdem de rebus interrdgem, 

Obs. 3. Some verbs of asking and teaching, are never followed by 
two accusatives, but by the ablative of the person, with a preposi* 
tion; such as, exigo, peto, quaro, scitor, sciscitor^ and the following 
verbs of teaching, viz: imbuo, instituo, iiistruo, and some others, are 
followed by the ablative of the thing, sometimes with, and sometimes 
without a preposition; and sometimes they are otherwise construed 

Obs. 4. Many other active verbs, frequently besides the accusative 
of a person, take also an accusative of nihil, or of the neuter pre 
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nouns, hoc, id, quidy or of adjectives of quantity; as, Fabiw ea me 
monuit. Cic. Nee te id consulo. Id. These verbs, however, in ih^ir 
signification, srenerally resemble verbs under this rule; or the accu. 
sative of the thing may be governed by a preposition understood 



§ 125. VERBS GOVERNING THE ACCUSATIVE 
AND ABLATIVE. 

Rule XXXI. Verbs of loading, bindingj cloth' 
ingy depriving^ and their contraries, govern the 
accusative and ablative ; as, 

Onerat naves aurOf He loads the ships with gold. 

EXPLANATION.— The accasa«i7e under tbis rale belongs to Rule IX. Thf 
ablative may be governed by a preposition understood. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs, 1. Verbs of loading are On^ro, cumUlo, premoj opprimOf o6. 
rflo, impleOf explto, compUo. — Of unloading, levOj exontro^ Jtc— Of 
binding, dstringo, ligOj alligOj devincio, impediOt irretio, iliaqufo^ Slc, 
Of loosing, solvOf exsoloOflibSi'Oj laxo, expedio, &c. — Of deprivingi 
privo, nudoj orboj spoHojfrattdOj emungo. — Of clothing,. vesHo^aiMcio, 
indaoj cingo, tegOy velOj cordno. — Of unclothing, exfio, discingo, Sec, 
^ To these may be added many other verbs, such as, muto, dono, mU" 
neroj remunSrOy communico, pasco, beoy impei'tiory dignorj officio^ pro* 
sequor, assequor, spargo, oblectoy &c. with which, however, in many 
cases, the ablative may come under Rule XXXIV. anJ XXXV. 

Obs. 2. These verbs are sometimes followed by the ablative with a 
preposition expressed; as. Solvlrealiquem ex catenis. Cic. The ab- 
lative is sometimes understood; as, complet naves, sc. rim. Virg. 

Obs. 3. Several of these verbs denoting to fill, likewise govern 
the genitive: as, Jdolescentem sua temeritdtis implet, " He fills the 
youth with his own rashness." Some of them also vary their con- 
struction; as, tnduit or exuit se vestibusy or vestes sibi. ^bdienre ma* 
gistratum. Sail. Jlbdicare se magistratu. Cic. See § 123. Obs. 3. 



« 126. CONSTRUCTION WITH PASSIVE VERBS. 

Rule XXXII. Verbs that govern two cases in 
the active voice, govern the latter of these in the 
passive; as, 

jSccusor furtif I am accused of thcfk. 

Virgilius cowparatur HomirOy Virgil is compared to Homer. 

Docear grammaticam, I am taught grammar. 

Navis onerdtur avro. The ship is loaded with gold 

20* 
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This role may be subdivided into the five following, which will be 
much more convenient in practice, than the general Rule. 

Rule I. Verbs o^ acaisingj condemning^ &c. in the passive 
voice, govern the Genitive. 

Rifle II. Verbs of valuing in the passive, govern such 
genitives as, magni, parvi, nihili, &c. 

Rule III. Verbs of compari?igj giving, declaring and tak' 
ing away, &c. in the passive, govern the dative. 

Rule IV. Verbs of asking, and teaching, &c. in tlie pas- 
sive, govern the accusative. 

J^ule V. Verbs of loading, hi^iding, clothing, depriving, 
&c. in the passive, govern the ablative. 

EXPLANATION.— This rule applies to th€ passives of all verbs under Rules 
XXVn. to XXXI. inclusive. In all of these the *< latter case" is that which 
T^ ilh the active voice expresses the remotet and never the immediaie object of 
the verb. In all constructions under this rule it must be noticed that that which 
was, or would be the accusative after the verb in the active voice, must be its 
nominative in the passive, otherwise the construction does not belong to this 
rule. Thus, Active, Narras fabnlam rurdo. Passive, Narratur fabula $urdo. 
Here ** fabulam," the direct object of narras, is changed into the nominative 
or subject of narratur; and lurdo remains the same in both sentences. The 
"latter case," in other words, the remote object of the active voice is never, in 
Latin, converted into the subject of the passive except in a few instances which 
are manifest Graecisms. See Greek Gram. $ 154. 06s. 3. In English, however, 
there are some expressions in which this is allowed. See Eng. Gram. $ 49. 
Obs. and Crombie's Etymology, p. 270. 

Hence, where, in some cases the Greek and English languages admit of two 
forms of expression, the Latin idiom admits of only one, e. g. " This was told 
to me," or "I was told this," is rendered into Latin by the first form; thus, 
Hoe mihi dictum est. But we cannot say according to the second form, Hoe die 
iuMtum, 

Obi, 1. When the actiA-e voice is followed by three cases, § 114. 
Ohs, 3. the passive has the two last ; as, Hoc missum est mihi nMni' 
n, '* This was sent as a present to me." Here muniri is the dative 
of the end. R. XIX. 

Rule XXXIII. Passive verbs frequently govern 
the dative of the doer; as, 

Fix audior ulli, I am scarcely heard by any one. 

Scriberis Vario, You shall be described by Varius. 

Nidia audita mihi sororum. None of your sisters have been 
heard of by me. 
EXPLANATION.— This construction is used chiefly by the poets, and by 
them as a substitute for another still more common: namely, that the volun* 
tary agent after the passive voice, is put in the ablative with a or ii6 and so 
comes under Rule XLIX. as, (in the active voice,) C/oi{»im me diligit, " Clodiut 
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loves me." (in the passive,) A Clodio dtligorj " I am loved by Clodius. Tlw 
prepositioQ is sometimes omitted; as, coUtur Unigera turba. 

Obs. 2. After passive verbs the princi/ai agent or actoi, is usually 
expressed in the ablative with the preposition a, or «6; as, Lauclatur 
ah his, culpatur ab illiSj ** He is praised by these, he is blamed by 
those." But, 

The secondary a^ent, means, or instrument after transitive verbs in'the 
active or passive voice or after intransitive vorbs, is put in the accusative 
with per; as, Per Thratiybidum Lyci filiumt ab exnreitu recipitur. Nep. ; 
hut oftener in the ablative by Rule XXXV. 

Obs. 3. The passive participle in -dtis, has the agent or doer almost 
always in the dative; and besides, when it agrees with the subject of a 
sentence, conveys the idea of obligation or necessity; as, Semel omnib%^ 
calcanda est via leii, " The way of death (is to be, i. e.) must once 
be trod by all. Hor. Adhibenda est nobis diliqentia, ^* Diligenee must 
be used by us,^^ i. e. we must use diligence. Cic. Casari omnia uno 
temjdre erant agenda, ** Ail things had to be done by Casar at oae 
time.'' § 49. 6. 

Obs. 4. The accusative of place or time after intransitive in the 
passive voice, is not governed by the verb, but by a preposition un. 
derstood, or comes under other rules ; as, iturMhtnas, Rule XXXVII. 
pugndium est biduum. R. XLI. rforwii^ur totam noctem. R. XLI. We find, 
however, Tota mihi dormitur hyemx: Nodes vigUaniur amara; Oce- 
anus aditur, Tac. 



* 127. CONSTRUCTION OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Words and phrases are often thrown in between the parts of a 
sentence in an adverbial manner, to express some circumstancr 
connected with the idea of the simple sentence, and which do not depend 
for their case on any word in the sentence to which they belong, but 
on a preposition or adverb or other word understood, or are by com- 
mon usage put in a particular case in certain circumstances without 
government or dependence on any words either expressed or under- 
stood. 

To this may be referred circumstances. 1. Of limitation. — 2, Of 
cause, manner, &c.— 3. Of place.-A, Of time.— 5, Of measure.-^ 
Of price; as follows. 



§ 128. CIRCUMSTANCES OF LIMITATION. 

A particular qualification of a general expression, made in English 
by the phrase " in respect of," ** with regard to," is expressed io 
Latin by the ablative or more briefly, as follows : 
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Rule XXXIV. Respect wheretn, and the jmrt 
affected are expressed in the ablative ; as, 

Pietatcfilius, In affection a son. 

Jure pentuSf Skilled in law. 

Pedibus ager, Lame in his feet. 

KXPLANATION.— The ablative under this rule is used to limit the sipiifica- 
lioD of nouns, adjectives^ and verbs, and may be variously rendered to express 
the nature of the limitation intended ; as, in, in respect ofj toith respect toj toitii 
regard to}" &c. 

Obt. 1. The part affected, after adjectives and verbs, belongs to this 
rule, containing, as it does, a similar limitation of a general expression, 
as in the last of the above examples. The following are of a similar 
character, ^nxiua animo. Tac. Crine ruber; ore 7iiger; Mart. Cori' 
iremUco tot A mente et omnibus artubus. Cic. Animoque ei corp6re tor- 
pet. Hor. 

Exc, The part affected, in imitation of a Greek construction, is 
sometimes expressed in the accusative ,- as, Nudus membra^ '* Bare 
as to his limbs." Virg. So, Sibila colla tumentem. Id. Expliri men- 
tern nequit. Id. Fractus membra. Hor. Tempdra cinctus. Virg. This 
construction is in imitation of the Greek, (See Gr. Gr. § 1 7. Obs. 1.) 
The accusative may be governed by a preposition understood. 

Note. — The accusative iu such phrases has usually been accounted for by 
supplying quoad, or qtu)d ad, signifymg <' as to," " with regard to." Crombie 
in his Gymnasium, has clearly shewn that neither of these solutions arc cor- 
rect. That quoad never governs an accusative, nor has the meaning here as- 
signed to it; that quod ad is not justified by any good authority ; but that the 
proper supplement is, quod attinet ad, ^' as pertains to;" quod spectat adf <<as 
regards." See Gymnasium, p. 261. et seq. 4th Ed. 

Obs, 2. To this rule may be referred the matter of which any thing 
is made j as, JEre cavo clypeus, a shield of hollow brass. But here 
the preposition is commonly expressed ; as, Templum de marmore. 
In imitation of the Greeks, the matter is sometimes put in the geni- 
tive ; as crcUires argenti, " goblets of silver." Gr. Gr. § 156. Obs, 3. 
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Rule XXXV. The causey manner^ meanSy and 
instrument J are put in the ablative ; as, 

Palleo metuj I am pale for fear. 

Fecit suomore, He did it after his own way. 

Auro ostroque decdri, Decked with gold and purple. 

Scribo calamoj I write with a pen. 

£XPLANATION.--The ablative in this rule is probably governed by a prepo. 
sit ion understood,-^s there are numerous instances in which the preposition 
is expressed. The cause will be iinown by putting the question, " Why ?" OT 
*• wherefore 1" The manner, by " How ?" The mean- by " By what means?" 
"^e instrument, by "Wherewith?" 
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Obi 1. The cause sometimes takes the prepositions per, ^o]»fcr, 
obj with the accusative ; or dej e, ex, prtBj with the ablative; ai| 
Deyulstu per invidiam ; Fesstts de vid. 

Obi. 2. The manner is sometimes expressed by a, fl6, cum^ rfe, ex, 
per ; as, De more suo. The means frequently by per, and cum; as, 
cwn meis copiis omnibtu vexavi Amanienses. See § 126. Obs, 2. 

06f. 3. The instrument properly so called seldom admits a prci»o- 
sition, though among the poets, a, a6, de, stib, are sometimes used | 
as, Peciora iraiectiu ab erue ; Exercere solum sub votnire. 



§ 130. CIRCUMSTANCES OF PLACE. 

The circumstances of place may be reduced to four particular!. 
1. The place where, or in which. — 2. The place whither or to which, 
— 3. The place whence, or from which.— A. The place by, or through 
which, 

N. B. The following rules respecting place refer chiefly to the 
names of towns. Sometimes, though very seldom, the names of coun- 
tries, provinces, islands, &c. are construed in the' same way. With 
these, however, the preposition is commonly added. 

1. The Place where, or in which. 
Rule XXXVI. The name of a town denoting 
the place where, or in which, is put in the genitive; 
as, 

Vixit Roma, He lived at Rome. 

Mortuus est MUeii, He died at Miletus. 

Exc. But if the name of the town where or in 
which, be of the third declension, or plural num- 
ber, it is expressed in the ablative ; as, 

Habitat Carthagine, He dwells at Carthage. 

Studuit Athtnis, He studied at Athens. 

Obs. 1. When the name of a town is joined with an adjective, or com- 
mon noun in apposition, a preposition is commonly added ; as, Romm 
in celebri urbe ; or in Roma cetebri urbe; or in Roma eelebriurbe; 
or sometimes, Roma celebri urbe. 

Note. — In this construction the name of a lox9n in the third declension fre- 
quently has the ablative singular in • ; as. Habitat Carthagini, Fuert Sieyoni 
jamdiu Dionyaia. Flaut. Tiburi genitua. Suet. 

Obs. 2. The name of the town where, or in which ^ is sometimes, 
though rarely put in the ablative when it is of the first or second de- 
clension ; as. Tyro rexdecsdit; for Tyri, " The king dies at Tyre ;" 
Just. Hujus exemplar Roma nullum habtmus. Vitruv. 

Obs. 3. The preposition in is sometimes expressed before the ab- 
lative ; as. In Philippis quviam nunciavit. Suet. M, or mar a 
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place is ejcpressed by ady or apud with the accusatiTe ; as, M, or apud 
Trojanit " at or near Troy." 

2. The Place whither, or to which. 

Rule XXXVII. The name of a town denoting 
the place whither^ or to whichy is put in the accu- 
sative ; as, 

Venit Romam, He came to Roine. 

Profectus est Mhenasy He went to Athens. 

Obt. 4. Among the Poets, the town /o toAic^ is sometimes put in the 
dative ; as, Carthagini nuncios mittam. Hor. 

Obs. 5. After verbs of telling, and giving, when motion to is im- 
pliedj the name of a town is sometimes put in the accusative ; as, 
Romam erat nunciattm, *' The report was carried to Rome." Mtuanam 
lUiras dedit. 

3. The place whence, or from which. 

Rule XXXVIII. The name of a town whence 
orfrom which; or by or through whichy is put in 
the Ablative ; as, 

Discessit Corintko, He departed from Corinth, 

Laodiced iter fecit. He went through Laodicea. 

Obs, 6. The place by or through which, however, is commo&Iy 
put in the accusative with per; as, Per Thebas iter fecit, Kep. 

4. Domus and Rus. 
Rule XXXIX. Domus and rus are construed in 
the same way as names of towns ; as, 

Manet domi, He stays at home. 

Domum revertitur, He returns home. 

Domo arcessitus sum, I am called from hpme. 
So also. , 

Fivit rare or ruri, He lives in the country. 

^biit rus, He is gone to the country. 

Rediit rare, He is returned from, the country. 

Obs. 7. Humi, milititB, Sind belliy are likewise construed in the 
genitive like names of towns ; as, Jacet humi, ** he lies on the 
ground ;" Domi ei militia, (or belli,) " At home or abroad." 

Obs. 8. When diomus is joined with an adjective the preposition is 
commonly used ; as, In domo paternd. So, ad domum patemam, Ex 
domo patemd, — Except with mevs, tuus^ suus, noster, vester^ regius, 
and alienus; then it follows the rule. When donats has another sub. 
*J*"ff^® \^ the genitive after it, it may be with or without ai preposi- 
tion J as Deprehensus est domi, domo, or in domo Ctesaris, 
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Obs, 9. Ru8 and rfife in the sinsular joined with an adjective arc 
used with, or without a preposition. But f^ra in the plurat, is never 
without it. 

Ob^. 10. The names of countries, provinces, and all other places 
except towns, are commonly construed with a preposition ; as, A'o- 
tus in Jtalidf JibiU in Italiamf Rediit ex Italia; Transit per Italian, 
Sec. A few cases occur, however, in which names of countries, pro- 
vinces, &c. are construed like the names of towns without a prepo- 
sition ; as, Pompeius Cypri visus est^ &c. Cces. 

Peto, " I seek,'-' or "fro to," always governs the accusative as an 
active verb without a preposition ; as, Petivit Egyptuttif *' he went 
to Egypt." 
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Rule XL. Time wheriy is put in the ablative ; 
as, 

Venit hard tertid, He come at the third hour. 

Rule XLI. Time how longy is put in the accu- 
sative or ablative ; as, 

Mansit pattcos dies, He staid a few days. 

Sex mens/bus abfuit, He was absent six months. 

EXPLANATION.— A precise period or point of time, is usually put in ihi* ab- 
ative, — continuance of time, not marked wiih precision, for the most pait in 
the accusative. 

Note. — It must be observed here, that the point of tt'me under this rule, must 
coin< ide with the time of ihe verb with which it is connected, otherwise tbe 
rule does not hold good. — Thus, *'He invited me to dine with him next day," 
is properly rendered under this rule, ^eeum postero die vt vranderem invita- 
vit; lecHUse poUero die and pranderem are cotemporary. Put if we change 
the verb pranderem for a noun, poUero die will not do in the ablativei but 
must be chanpedthus; ad prandivm me inritavit in posterum diem. Postero 
die in this sentence, would mean that the invitation was given next dayi and 
would be rendered in English, " Next day he invited me to dinner." 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. AH the circumstances of time are of^en expressed with a 
preposition; such as, in, rfe, ad, ante, circa, per, &c. Sometimes ad 
or circa, is understood before hoc, illvd, id, isthuc, with atdtis, tern- 
pftrw, Aorff, &c. following in the genitive; as, idfemporis, (scad) 
for eo tempore, &c. 

Obs. 2. Precise time, before or after another fixed time, is express- 
ed by ante, or post, regarded as adverbs, either with the accusative or 
ablative; aliquot ante annos. Paucis ante diebtts, Paucos post diu-, 
&c. 

Sometimes quam with a verb, are added to ante or post\ as, Paucis 
post diebus quam Luca diseessSrat. A few days after he had depart 
ed fromlriica Sometimes poft is omitted before ^am; as, dinfi- 
gesimd quam creatus h-at. 
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Ob*, 3. Instead of postguam, we sometimes find ex quoy or guum^ 
or a relative agreeing with the preceding ablative; as, Octo diehva 
quihus kas lUiras dabam. Eight days after I gave these letters. 

Obt. 4. The adverb abhinc, is used to express past time, joined 
with the accusative or ablative, without a preposition; as, Factum 
e*t abhinc biennio, or bunnium. It was done two years ago. 



i 132. CIRCUMSTANCES OF MEASURE. 

Rule XLII. Measure or distance is put in the 
accusative, and sometimes in the ablative ; as, 

Mums est decern pedet alius, The wall is ten feet high. 

Vrb. dutat triginta milliu or tru ) ^^^ ; ^^. ^; ^ 

gtnia mtllibus passuum, 5 

Iter or Uinere unius diii. One day's journey. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs, 1. The accusative or ablative of measure is put after such 
adjectives, and verbs ol dimension ; as, LonguSf lotus, crassus, pro' 
fundus, alius; Paiet, porrigitur, eminet, he • The names of mea- 
sure are, pes, cubitus, ulnus, digitus, palmus, mille passuum, a . 
mile, &c. 

Obs. 2. The accusative or ablative of distance is used only after 
verbs which express motion or distance j as, eo, curro, duco, ab^ 
sum, disio, &c. The accusative under this rule maybe governed by 
€ul, or per understood, and the ablative by a, or a5. 

Obs. 3. When the measure of more things than one is expressed, 
the distributive numeral is commonly used ; as, Muri sunt dcnos 
pedes alii, ^^ The walls are each ten feet high." Sometimes denum 
pedum, for denorum is used in the genitive, governed by ad mensuram, 
understood. But the genitive is used to express the measure of 
things in the phiral only. 

Obh, 4. The distance of the place where any thing is said to be 
done, is usually expressed in the ablative or in the accusative with a 
preposition ; as. Sex mUlibus passuum ab urbe consedit ; or ad sex 
millia passuum. Goes. 

Obs. 5. Sometimes the place from which distance is estimated is not 
expressed, though the preposition governing it is, and may be render- 
ed ojf'. distant, &c., as Jib sex mil Hbus passuum abfuit; He was six 
miles off, or distant. (Scil. Roma, from Rome.) 

Rule XLIII. The measure of excess or defi- 
ciency is put in the ablative ; as, 

Sesquipede longior. Taller by a foot and a half. 

Novem pedibus minor. Less by nine feet. 

Quanta doctior, ianio subwiissior. The more learned, themore humble 
{ibs. 6. To this rule are to be referred the ablatives tanto, quanto. 
gu > eo, hoc aliquanto, multo, paulo, nihilo, &c., frequently joined 
*• comparatives, and sometimes with tuperlativet. 
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§ 133. aRCUMSTANCES OF PRICE. 

Rule XLIV. The price of a thing is put in the 
ablative; as, 

Cofutitit talentOf It cost a talent. 

Vftndidit hie auro patrxam^ This man Bo]d his country fur gold. 

Exc. But tanti^ quanti, pluris, minoris, arc used in the 
genitive ; as, 

Quanti constUit ? How much cost it ? 

Non vendo pluris quam caterij I do not sell for more than others. 

06$. 1. When joined with a noun, tantij quanti^ &c. are put in 
the ablative ; as, Quam tanto pretio mercaius est. Tanto quantOy 
and plure are sometimes though rarely found without a noun j as, 
plure venitf ** it is sold for more." 

Obs. 2. The ablative of price is often an adjective without a noun; 
as, magno^ permagno, parvo^ paululo, tantulo, minimo, plurimOf 
vilif nimio. These refer, however, to some such noun as pretio^ 
ere, &c. understood. Valeo is found with an accusative. 
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Rule XLV. Adverbs are joined to verbs, adjec- 
tives, and other adverbs, to modify and limit their 
signification; as. 

Bene scrihitj He writes well. 

Fortiter pugnans, Fighting bravely. 

Egregie fide lis f Remarkably faithful. 

Satis bene, Well enough. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. Adverbs are sometimes joined with nouns, as, HoTnirus plan* 
orator^ Homer evidently an orator. 

Obs. 2. The adverb is usually placed near the word modified or 
limited by it. 

Negatives. 

Obs. 3. Two negatives in Latin, as well as in English, destroy each 
other, or are equivalent to an affirmative; as. Nee non senstrunt, 
" nor did they not perceive;" i. e. cf senserunt, ** and they did per- 
ceivc." So, Non poUram non exanimaH metu, Cic. Non sum nesei- 
us, i. e. scio ; kaud nihil est, *' it is not nothing," i- e. " it is some- 
thing;" nonnttZ/i, "not none," i. e. " some;" nonnunquam^ **nol 
never," i.e. "sometimes;" non nemo, "not nobody," i.e. "some- 
body," &c. 

Obs. 4. Exc. In imitation of the Greeks, however, two negatives 
in Latin, as well as in English, sometimes make a stronger nega 
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tivej as, Neqtie ilU havd objieiet mihiy '' He will not by any means 
object to mej'* Jura te non nocUurum homini nemini, &c. Neque^ anj 
neCy and sometimes non, are especially thus used after a negative; 
as, Non me canninibtu vincet, nee OrphiuSf nee Sinus. 

Ohs. 5. Non is sometimes omitted after non modo, or non solum, 
when followed in a subsequent clause by ne quidem; as. Mihx non 
modo iraseij (i. e. non trasct,) sed ne dolere qwdem imjmne licet. 
Sometimes, but rarely, it is omitted after sed, or verum, with etiam; 
as, Non modo eafutvra timet, (i. e. non timet,) verum etiam fert susli- 
netque prasentia. For ne, and ut, with timeo. &c. see§ 140. Obs. 6. 

Obs. 6. Certain adverbs are joined to adjectives in all the degrees 
of comparison, for the purpose of imparting greater force to their 
signification; as, 

1st. To the positive are joined such adverbs as, apprlme^ admddum, 
vekementer, maxime, perquam, valde^ oppidb, and per, in composition; 
as, gratum udmMum, very agreeable; perquam puerile j very childish; 
&c. In like manner, Parum, multum, nimiumf tantum, quantum, ali" 
quantum; slSj parumjirmus; multum bonus. 

2d. To the comparative are joined, Paulo, nimio, aliquanto, eo, quo, 
hoc, impendio, nihilo; as, Eo gravior est dolor quo culpa major.~--42ic. 
See § 132. Obs. 6. Sometimes, also, parum, multum, &c. as with the 
positive. 

3d. To the superlative are joined Facile, meaning " certainly," 
** undoubtedly;^' longe, quatn, also tanto, quanta, multo, &c. as. Fa- 
cile doctissimus, certainly the most learned; longe bellicvsissima, (sc. 
gens,') by far the most warlike; quam maximas potest copias armai, 
he arms as great forces as possible. 

4th. Quam, (and alsou/.) is also used as an intensive word with the 
positive, but in a sense somewhat different, resembling an exclama> 
tion; as, Quam difficile est ! how difficult it is! quam, or ut crudelis! 
how cruel! Fle^is quam familiariier , weeping how affectionately, 
i. e. very affectionately; quam severe, how severely, i. e. vefry severely. 



^ 135. CASES GOVERNED BY ADVERBS. 

Rule XLVL Some adverbs of time^ place, and 
quantity ^ govern the genitive ; as, 

Pridie ejus diet. The day before that day. 

Ubique gentium, Every where. 

Satis est verborum. There is enough of words. 

1. Adverbs of time governing the genitive are, Interea, postea, inie, 
tunc; as, Interea loci, in the mean time: postea loci, aiUrwards; wde 
loci, then; tunn tempdris, at that time. 

2. Of place, Ubi, and^uo, with their compounds, i/Mgue, ubicunque, 
ubivis, tibiiJibi, quovis, he. Also, eo, hue, huccine, unde, usquam, 
nusquam, longe, ibidem, &c. ; also, usquam, nusquam, unde ter^ 
rarum or" gentium; longi gentium ; ibidem loci, eo audacia, — vecor- 
dUt-^mtseriAntni, &c. to that pitch of boldhess—iiiadness— misery, &c 
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3. Of quantity, Mimde, aff&timy larpitr^ ntmu, fatlSi farum, mt 
nime; as, ^bunde gloria j affatim diviiidrum; iargiter auri ; saiU el(u 
quentiiB; tajrientite jtarum tat illiy or habet^ He has enough of glorj, 
riches, &c. Minimi gentiumf by no means. 

Obg. 1. Ergh, (for the sake of,) instar and par^im, also govern the 
genitive; as, Donari virtutis ergd. 

Obs. 2. Pridie and Poitridie, govern the genitive or accusative; as, 
Pridie KalendcUj sup. ante; Postridie Kalenda^, sup. post, 

Obs. 3. En and Ecce govern the nominative or accusative; as, En 
causa; Ecce homo or hominemj sometimes a dative is added; as, Ecce 
duas aras tibi. Virg. In such constructions, a verb may be under- 
stood. The dative may be referred to, § 109. 3. 

Obs. 4. Certain prepositions used adverbially by the poets, are 
followed by the dative; as, Mihi clam estf it is unknown to me. Con- 
tra nobis. 

Rule XLVIL Some derivative adverbs govern 
the case of their primitives ; as, 

Omnium aptimi loquitur, He speaks the best of all. 

Convenienter natura, Agreeably to nature. 

Venii obviam €t, He came to meet him. 

Proximi castris or castra^ Next the camp. 

EXPLANATION.— In the first example, optime is derived from optimutt 
which governs the genitive by Rule X. $ 107. Cowfenienter and o6iHam, are de- 
rived from conveniem and obviusj which govern the dative by Rule XVI. $ 111. 
And proxime is derived from proximus, which governs the dative or accusative 
bv Lule XVI. Obt 5. { 111. . 



§ 136. CASES GOVERNED BY PREPOSITIONS. 

Rule XLVIU. Twenty-eight prepositions, arf, 
ajmdy antCy &c. govern the accusative ; as, 

M pattern y To the father. 

Rule XLIX. Fifteen prepositions, a, aby abs^ 
&c. govern the ablative ; as, 

«tf patre, From the father. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. C/am, one of these fiAeen, is sometimes followed by the 
accusative ; as, clam vosj without your knowledfi^e. When followed 
by a genitive or dative j as, Clam patris. Ter. Mihi clam est. Plaut. 
A substantive may be understood, or they may be regarded as adverbs 

Obs. 2. Tenus after a plural noun, commonly has it in the genitive , 
as crurum.ienus^ Virg. 
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lluLE L. The prepositions m, sub^ super^ and 
subleVy denoting motion to, or tendency towards, 
govern the accusative ; as, 

Vetiit in Urbem, He came into the city. 

jimor in te, Love towards thee. 

Svb jugwn missus est. He was sent under the yoke. 

Incidit super agmina, It fell upon the troops. 

Rule LI. The prepositions in and sub denoting 
situation^ govern the ablative ; super and subter ei- 
ther the accusative or ablative ; as, 

Jacet in terrdy He lies upon the eround. 

Media in urbe, In the middle of the city. 

In poetis, Among the poets. 

Sub manibuSf Under the walls. 

Obs. 3. To both of these rules there are some exceptions. In* 
stances occur in which in and sub denoting motion iOj or tendency to- 
wards J instead of the accusative govern the ablative ; as In conspectu 
meo audet venire ; sub jugo dictator hosiem misit. Otherg are found in 
which they govern the accusative when they denote situation ; as, 
Mihi in mentemfuU. Hostet sub montem consedisse, &c. 

Obs. 4. The preposition in with the accusative usually signifies tji- 
to, towards^ until, for, against ; with the ablative t«, upon, among. 
With both cases, however, considerable variety of translation is ne- 
cessary to convey correctly the idea of the original. The following 
are instances, " In the case of," Talis inhoste fuit Priamo. Virg. 
" On account of," In quo facto domum revocaius ; — In sex mensihus, 
" Within six months ;" In dies, " from day to day." So, in horaSj 
*' from hour to hour;" in capita, *' per head j" in pueritia, ** daring 
boyhood ;" in hoc tempdre, " at this time," &c. 

Obs. 5. The preposition is frequently understood before its case ; 
as, Devenire locos. Virg. Homo id atatis. Cic. Propior montem. 
Sail. In which ad is understood. So, Nunc id prodeo, sc. ofc,-— -Ter. 
Maria asp^rajuroy sc. per, Se loco movire, sc. e, or de; Quid illo fa- 
cias? sc. in or de, *' what can you do in his case ?" Ut patrid expelle- 
retur, sc. ex. Nep. 

Obs. 6. Sometimes, but much more rarely, the case is omitted 
after the preposition ; as, circum Concordia, sc. adem. Sail. Multis 
post annis, i. e. post id tempus. 

Rule LII. A preposition in composition often 
governs its own case ; as, 

Adeamus urbem^ Let us go to the city. 

Exeamwt urbe, Let us go out of the city. 

EXPLANATION.— By "its own case" is meant the case it governs when not 
m composition. This rule talics place only when the preposition may be sepa- 
rated from the verb, and placcl before the case, without altering the i 
Thus, Adeamtu urbenif and Eamu9 ad vrbem, express the same thing. 
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Ob$. 7. The preposition is often repeated ufler the compound word; 
the case is then governed by the preposition repealed; as. Exhti 
finibus. Caes. Nunquam acctdo ad te, quin abs te abeam doctior. Ter. 

Note. — ^Some verbs never have the preposition repeated after them ; such as, 
iffarisi (UloquoTf allatrOf alluo, accoIo;c«rc«m,with vent'o, eo, Uo, sedeo,volo; obeo 
f^ratereoj tUniieoj eff'erO) evertOt ^. Some compounds with interf and prater, 
eoinmonlv omit the preposition. The compounds of «n, ob, and sub generally 
take the dative; those of super generally tl^ accusative. 

Obs. 8. Some verbs compoanded tvith e, or ex, are followed by an 
accusative or ablative ; as, exire limen. Ter. Exire sepiis. Virg. 
Some words compounded with pra, take an accusative ; as, Tibur 
a^ua jyr€Bjlvunt, Hor. In some of these cases, however, the accusa- 
tive may be governed by prater or extra understood. 

Obs. 9. The case governed by the preposition in composition is 
sometimes omitted ; as, EmittHre scrvum, sc. manu. Plaut. Ev(ymiri 
virus, sc. ore, Cic Eductre copicts, sc. castris. Caes. 

For the construction of interjections, see § 117. 



SYNTAX OF THE VERB. 

^ 137. CONNEXION OF TENSES. 

The tenses in the indicative and subjunctive moods, so far as relates 
to their construction may be divided into two classes, Primary and 
Secondary, as follows, 

Primary. Secondary 

Present, Imperfect. 

Perfect definite. § 44. III. Perfect indefinite. § 44. III. 

Futures. Pluperfect. 

With the primary tenses may be classed the Imperative Mood. 
Of these tenses the Primary are used to express actions, &c. as 
present or future ; the Secondary, in the recital of these actions as 
past. 

In the construction of sentences consisting of different members, 
the subjunctive mood in the subordinate or secondary parts, usually 
corresponds in time to the tense in the primary or leading part 
Hence the following Rule. 

Rule LIII. Any tense of the subjunctive mood 
may follow a tense of the same class in the in- 
dicative; as, 



Pres. Lego, ) I read, ^ 

PERF.DRF.J/ggi, yutdiscam, I have read, >t 

FuT. Legam, ) I will read. ) 

Imfer. Lege, utdiscas. Read that you n 

Imp£r. LegibaMj ^ I was reading, ^ 
Per iNDEF.Lcgi, > ut discSrem.l read, > t 

Plup Legtram, > I had read, ) 



> that I Tnay learn 

Imfer. Lege, utdiscas. Read that you may learn 

> \\iB.%l might leun, 
had read, ^ 
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EX}*LANATION.— la clauses connectedi the preaent, the perfect a&d pen. 
phrasMc future with iim or fuerimj $ 79. 8, in the 5ubjuactive mood, may fol' 
low either the present, or the perrecl defoite, or the futures, of the iadicati?e, oi 
the imperative mood. In lilte manner, the imperfect, the perfect definite, and the 
periphrastic future with enem orfuiuem in the sabjunctive mood, may follow 
either the imperfect, or the perfect indefinite, or the pluperfect in the indicative 

Obs. 1. When the present tense of the indicative is used in narra- 
tion tor the past, § 44. I. 3. it may be foUowei by the secondary 
tenses of the subjunctive, as Legdtos mittuntttt pacem impetrarent. 

Obs. 2. Primary tenses are sometimes followed by secondary, and 
secondary by primary, in order to express actions whose time is dif- 
ferent. 

Obs. 3. When the subjanctive follows an infinitive or participle in 
the primary clause, the class of tenses emplored, usually corresponds 
with the time of the verb on which the infinitive or participle de- 
pends. 

N. B. This rule and the observations under it, are to be regarded 
as stating only general principles, the deviations from which, in ex- 
pressing the endless variety of relations among actions with refer- 
ence to time, dependence ; &c. can be learned only by practice and 
close attention to classic usage. 

For the interchange of tenses in the same and in different moods, 
pee observations on the tenses, § 44 and 45. 



$ 138. CONSTRUCTION OF THE INDICATIVE 
MOOD. 

The indicative mood is used in Latin to express what is actual and 
certain, in an absolute and independent manner; as, rent, vidi, v^ei, 
** I came, saw, and conquered." It is also used in direct and inde- 
pendent interrogations,' as. Quid agis ? what are you doing ? 

The indicative mood is used in conditional and dependent clauses, 
to denote, not what is contingent or uncertain, bnt what is supposed, 
or admitted as fact; as, Si vales bene est, if you are in health it is 
well, i. e. ** since you are in health." 

The signification and use of this mood, in its several tenses, have 
been specified, § 44. 



« 139. THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE SUBJUNC- 
TIVE MOOD. 

[For the character and meaning of this mood, in its several tenses, 
see § 42. II. and § 45.] 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 
1. The subjunctive mood is used in dependent clauses 
only, and consequently, must be preceded by another verb 
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in the indicative, imperative, or infinitive mood, expressed or 
understood, with which it is connected hy a conjunction, a 
relative or indefinite word. On this fact the whole construc- 
tion of this mood depends. 

2. The subjunctive mood, in Latin, is used in all cases 
where the potential or subjunctive mood is used in Enij- 
lish. § 42, II. 2d, and Obs. 3. 

So far, the construction of the subjunctive in Latin agrees, gene- 
rally, with the Ensflish and the Greek. Its use, however, is much 
more extensive in Latin, being used in many cases where the indica- 
tive is used in these languages. In the construction of sentences, 
this mood is subject to the following rules. 



* 140. SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER CONJUNCTIONS, &c. 
Rule LIV. The conjunctions w^, quo, licet, ne, uti- 
nam, and dammodo, &c., and words used indefinitely 
in dependent clauses, for the most part, require 
the subjunctive mood ; as, 

Lego ut dUeam I read that I may learn. 

NescU quis sim. He knows aot who I am. 

EXPLANATION. —The conjancHons reqnirinjf the subjunctive mood, are those 
which imply doubt, conlingertcy, uncertainty, and the like, a^ follows : 

1. Ulj quo, ** that ," ne, quomtmtSf " that not," referring to 
the result y end, or design ; take the subjunctive; thus, 

1st. Ut, '' that,'' denoting a result, after such words as sic, iia, adeo^ 
tarn, talis, tantus, is, ejusm^di, is followed by the subjunctive. 

2d. Ut, '* that," and ne, " that not," denoting ptfr;>o«e or design-, or 
when ** that" is equivalent to '* in order that," * so that," take 
the subjunctive. 

3d. After verbs signifying to reauest, admonish, advise, commission, 
encourage, command, and the like; or to endeavor, aim at, or 
accomplish; as, facio, efficio, &c.; and sometimes io permit, to 
wish, to-be necessary Scc^ ut and ne usually take the subjunctive. 

4th. Ut, with the subjunctive, usually follows such impersonals as 
fit,fiiri non potest, accidit, inddit, occurrit, contingit, evfnit, 
usu venii, rarum est, sequitur,futurum est, reliquum est, relin- 
quUur restat, superest, opus est, est; signifying, it happens, it 
Occurs, it remains, &c. 

2. Si ** if ;" ut si, quasi, ac si, ceque ac si, perinde ut si, 
litter ac si, velut si, tanquam, ceu, " as if, " expressing 9 
condition or supposition commonly take the subjunctive. 

3. Ut, licet, etiam si, quamvis, " ahhough ;" quia for qiu 
non, utnon, or quomtnus, take the subjunctive. 
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1. Antequam^ priusquam, " before ;" dum, donee, quoad, 
" until ," viodoy dum, dummodo, " provided," and the par- 
ticles of wishing uttnam, O si, ut or uti, for utinaviy com- 
monly take the subjunctive. 

5. Interrogative words used indefinitely in dependent claus- 
es or containing an indirect question, take the subjunctive. 

The words thus used are, the particles an, ne, num, utrum, anne, 
annow, — the adverbs ubi, quo, unde, quorsum, quamdiu, quoties, cur, 
quare, quamobren, quemadnCidum, quamSdo, ut, quam, quantop^n; 
tilt' adjectives, quantus, qualis, quot, quotus, uter; quis, qui, cujas, Sec 

Obs. 1. Many of these conjunctions are used also with the indica- 
tive mood. They are to be regarded merely as connectives, or used 
adverbially, denoting circumstances of time, manner, &c. 

Obs. 2. Many other conjunctions are used sometimes with the indica- 
tive, and sometimes with the subjunctive mood; such as, Quum or cum, 
eisi, tainenetsi, quanquam, si, ^in, ne,nisi, siquidem, quod, ^uia, &c. 
Quoniam, quando, and quando quidem, usually have the indicative. 

Obs. 3. Quum or cum, when it signifies time, merely, takes the id 
dicative, and is translated when; as, tempusfuit quum homines vaga- 
BANTUR. When it denotes a connection of thought, implying depen- 
dence, it takes the subjunctive, and may be translated variously, ac- 
cording to the nature of the connection, since, although, as soon as, 
seeing that, &c., as, cum ea ita sint, '* since these things are so." 

Obs. 4. In narration quum is joined with the imperfect, and pluper- 
fect subjunctive, even when it relates to time, but then the event de- 
noted by the subjunctive, usually relates to that expressed in the 
clause on which the subjunctive depends, not only in regard to time, 
but also in some sense as a cause; as cum sciret Clodiusiter neces- 
sarium Miloni esse Lanuvium, Roma subito ipse profectus est. 

Obs. 5. The conjunction ut, is eles^antly omitted after volo, nolo, 
rogo, precor, censeo, suadeo, licet, oportet, necesse est, and the like. 
Also after the imperatives sine,fac, or factto; as, Precor venias, ** I 
beg (that) you would come;" Fac facias, " see (that) you do it." 

Obs. 6. After the verbs timio, verior, and the like, ut is used in a 
negative sense; as, '' that not," and ne in an affirmative sense; as, 
Timeo utfaciat, ** I fear that he will not do it." Timeo ne faciat, 
" I fear that he toill do it." In a few examples, however, ut seems 
to have an affirmative and ne a negative meaning. 

6. In oblique discourse ^ 141, R. VI. Exp. the verb in 
'dependent clauses takes the subjunctive after any conjunc- 
tive term. 



* 141. THE SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER THE RELATIVE. 

Rule LV. The relative quiy qu(Z^ quody requires 

the subjunctive, when it refers to an indefinite^ 

negative or interrogative word — to words imply- 
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inp; comparison, — or assigns the reason^ cause or 
end of that which precedes, — and also in all cases 
of oblique narration. 

This General Rule may be subdivided into the following, 
SPECIAL RULES. 

Rule I. When the relative qui, quee, quod, refers to an 
indefinite^ negative, or interrogative word, it requires the 
subjunctive mood 9 as, 
Sunt qui dicantf Some people say. 

Nemo est qui haud int ell ig at, There is no one who does not understand. 
Quis est qui utiliafugiat f Who is there that shuns what is useful ? 

EXPLANATION —This rule takes effect only when the untecedent is some- 
thing indefinite and when the relative clause is the predicate of the senteneei 
i. e. when it expresses what is affirmed or denied respecting the subject of the 
verb, and has for its antecedent, the indefinitei negative or interrogative itselfi 
and not any intervening word. These are indispensable conditions of this rule. 

Obs. 1. The indefinites referred to in this rule are the indefinite 
pronouns. § 34. Obs. 1, and § 35. (except quidam,) and the periphras- 
tic expressions, est qui, sunt qui, futrunt ^ui, " Some one," " some j" 
to which may be added the verbs reperio, invenio, habeo, adsum, desum, 
venioj and some others used in a similar manner, by which indefinite 
expressions are formed nearly of the same import with est qui, sunt 
qui, &c.; as, Otnnis eetas quod agal inveniet. 

The negative antecedents most common under this rule are such as 
Nemo est, nullus est, unus non est, alius non est or extat, nihil est, nee 
or non quisquam est, vix ulltis est, nee ullus est, vixdecimus quisqueest, 
(or any other ordinal used in a similar manner,) non muUisunt, non 
multum est ; also, non est, or nihil est, meaning " there is no cause," 
or *' reason wl.^,' and also after non or nihil habio. After these 
last, quod, '* which," must follow, governed by propter understood j 
as, Non est quod scribas. 

The interrogative expressions in the antecedent clause under thir 
rule are chiefly these. Quis est? quantus est? Uter est ? Ecquis est f 
Numquis est ? An quisquam est ? an est aliquis ? Qv^tusquisque est t 
Qvjotus est ? Quot sunt? Quam multi sunt 1 And also, Q,uia est ? Num- 
quid est 1 " What cause ?" as. Num. quid est quod timeas ? " why should 
you fear ?" 

UTofe.— Interrogatives under this rule are of a general character and nsuallf 
imply a negation: as, (lu%» est ^i facial 1 "Who is there that does it?'' i. e. 
*' nobody does it." 

Rule II. The relative is followed by the subjunctive when 
the relative and antecedent clauses involve a comparison, or 
V'hen the latter expresses the purpose, object or design, of 
something expressed by the former ; as, 

JJignus qui ametur, ^^ Worthy to be loved." Quis tam esset ametu 
qui semper viv^ret ^ " Who would be so foolish as to live alwavs^*' 
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EXFLANATION.—In all cases under tUs rule the relative is equivalent totii 
%vlt)i the personal pronoun representing the antecedent ; i. e. it is u^ed for ul 
tfio, ul tuj lit illCf utnosf u( vos, ut ill*. In such cases, ut with the personal 
pronoun, is frequently used instead of the relative. Here, also, the relative 
clause must belong, not to the subject, but to the predicate of the sentence, 
for in such cases onljr can it be resolved into ut e^o, &c. 

Obs. 2. The relative is used in this sense and requires the 
subjunctive, 

1st. When it comes after dignusy indignuSy idonetiSy and the like in 
the predicate -, as, Patres^ si dignum qui {tUille) secundtts ab Romulo 
numeretur, crearUis, auclores fient, 

2d. When it follows tam^ tantusy adeo ; bs^ Quit est tarn Lyneeus, 
qui in tantisy tenebris nikii oflfendat? i. e. ut in tantisj &c. '* Who is 
so quick sighted that he would not stumble in such darkness?-' — In 
like manner when it follows talis, ejusmodi, hujusmodi, the subjunc- 
tive is commonly used ; as, est innocentia affectio talis animi qui no- 
ceat nemini. — Also after is, ille, and hie in the sense of talis ; as. 
Non tu IS es qui nescias, " you are not such a one as not to know." 
Sometimes in such cases ut takes the place of qui; as, Neque enim 
is es, CatUinaf ut te pudor revocarit, &c. 

3d. When it follows a comparative with quam; as, Major sum quam 
cui possit /or^i^na nocere. 

4th. When the relative douse expresses the purpose, object or de- 
sign jfor which the person mentioned in the antecedent clause is ap- 
pointed, or the thing spoken of is possessed or done ; as, Lacedamonii 
legatos ^thenas miserunt qui (i. e. ut illi) eum absenlem accusirent 
In such sentences the relative and subjunctive may be properly ren- 
dered /o, in order to; thus, '' The Lacedemonians sent ambassadors 
to Athens to accuse (or in order to accuse) him in his absence." Some- 
times here also, ut takes the place of the relative ; as, missv* sum ut 
(i. e. qui) te adducSrem. 

Obs. 3. When qui combines with its signification as a relative, or 
when the preceding clause implies, a force equal to so thai, such that, 
the man to, such a man as, it requires the subjunctive ; as, stultum est 
timlre quod vitare non possis, ^' It is foolish to fear that which (i. e. 
such a thing as) you cannot avoid.'' In all such cases the antecedent 
clause conveys a vague and general idea, i e. the person or things 
referred to are regarded as a species or class rather than as individuals. 

Rule III. When the relative with its dause assigns the 
cause or reason of the action or event announced hy the an- 
tecedent clause, it requires the subjunctive ; as, 

Peccavisse mihi videor qui a te discessBrim, *' I think that I have 
erred in having (or, because I) left you." 

EXPLANATION.— In all constructions of this kind, the relative is equivalent 
lo quwn, quod^ quia, or quoniam ego, tu, •», no«, &c. signifying " because," or 
«* seeing that I," " thou," &c. 

Obs. 4. The relative has this force in the expressions quippe qui, ut 
qui^ utpote qui^ an J consequently is followed by the subjunctive ; as 
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Libros no'' contemjio, equidem, qaippe qui nunquam legSrtm, *' I do 
not indeed despise books fur, (or because) I have never read Ihcm." 

Riile IV. When qui possesses a power equal to quaU" 
guam, or efsi is ^ or to si, rnodo, or dummodo^ "Akhough — if — 
provided that he, she, it," &c. it requires the subjunctive 
mood) as, 

Tu aquam pumice postulas, qui, ipse sitiat, " You demand water 
from a pumice stone, though itself is parched with thirst." LacOy con- 
silii quamvis egregii quod non ipse afierret inimcusy '' Laco was the 
enemy of any measure, however excellent, if (i. e. provided that) he 
himself did not propose it.'' 

Rule V. The relative qui, takes the subjunctive after unus 
and solus; when they restrict the affirmation to a particular 
subject; as, 

Hac est una contentio qua adhuc permansHit^ '^ This is the only 
dispute which has remained till ihis time." 

Rule VI. In oblique or indirect discourse, the relative re- 
quires the subjunctive mood ; as, 

Socrates dicSre solebatj omnes in eo quod scirent satis esse eloquent 
tes. ' ' Socrates was accustomed to say, that all were eloquent enough 
in that which they knew." 

EXPLANATION.— Discourse is said to he direct f when a xrriter or speakiv 
delivers his own sentimeDts, — obUqucj when a person relates in his own Ian* 
guage, what another speaker or writer said ; an example will best illustrate 
this distinction.— Tacitus introduces Galgacus, addressing the Caledonian ar- 
R17 as follows. '' When I contemplate the causes of the war, and the nccessi* 
ty to which we are reduced, great is my confidence that this day, and this union 
of yours, will prove the beginning of universal liberty to Britain.'' This is the 
direct discourse. If, instead of introducing Galgacus himself to speak his own 
speech, the historian had only told us what he said, he would have used the 
oblige or indirect style, thus. Galgacus said, " that when he contemplated 
the causes of the war, and the necessity to which they, (the Roman army,) 
were reduced, his confidence was great, that that day and that union of theirs 
would prove the beginning of universal liberty to Britain." 

In the first of these, or the direct discourse, it will be observed that when the 
speaker refers to himself, he uses theyir«t person, *'I," "we." When he refers to 
those addressed, he uses the second person, ''thou," "you," — and that the 
eading verbs in Latin are all in the indicative mood, and independent of any 
Previous word. But in the second or oblique discourse, the third person only, 
■ used, whether the speaker is said to refer to himself, or his hearers, or a 
hird person. And the leading verbs in Latin, are in the infinitive mood, or in 
he subjunctive with u(, and in either case dependent on the verb with which 
jie account is introduced, such as, "he said," "stated," "replied," or the 
like. It is evident, therefore, that while in both forms, the same idea is ex- 
pressed in nearly the same language, the construction of the sentence in each 
is entirely different; thus, in direct discourse : Anlonitu inquitf ^' Art earum 
rtum est qua •dumtur. Ci<* QutnciOftm relates ihe same thing in thA o^ 
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Ufut form ; thus, " AtUonitu 4»<t arfcm earum rerum esse fum seiaitUur. Her< 
the Ic&ding verb ia the direct form, is e«t, in the indicative mood, having no 
dependence on any pievious word, and having its subject in the nominative case. 
In the oblique form, the same verb is in the infinitive, esse; it is dependent on 
aUf and has its subject in the accusative. In the firsts the verb in the subordi- 
DAte clause, is in the indicative, SciuiUur; in the last, it is in the subjunctive 
mood, seiantur. HencCi the following general principle. 

In every unmixed example of oblique narration^ two 
moods only are admissible, the irifinitive and subjunctive^ and 
consequently, as the relative is never employed but in the 
secandary, and subordinate members of a sentence, it must 
always, in oblique statements, be followed by the subjunc- 
tive, 

Obs. 5. In connection with this general principle, however, two things 
must be noticed. 

1st. In oblique discourse, the narrator frequently introduces a re- 
mark of his own, for the purpose of explanation, but yet so closely 
interwoven with the discourse he is reporting, as to seem to be a part 
of it. Such remark is usually introduced with the relative, and the 
indicative, and may be detected by this construction: Thus, Disseruit 
Casar, ^' non quidem sibi ignara'* quae de Silano vulgabautur^ ^^ Sed 
non ex rumore siatuendum.^* Caesar replied that those things, indeed, 
viz: which were rumoured concerning Silanus, were not unknown to 
him, &CC. Tac. Here, the clause, qua de Silano vulgabantuVj is not to 
be regarded as a part of what Csesar said, but as a clause thrown in 
by the historian to inform his readers what things they were which 
Csesar meant. But if the verb had been vulgareniur^ it would have 
shewn that it was a part of what Caesar said. 

2d. In animated o6/i^z<e narration, the historian sometimes sudden- 
ly passes from the oblique to the direct discourse, and instead of re- 
porting the remarks of the speaker, introduces him, as it were, to 
speak for himself. This is always manifest by the transition, from 
the use of the infinitive and subjunctive, to that of the indicative, 
and from the use of the third person to denote the speaker, and the 
person addressed, to that of the first and second. The following is 
often quoted as an appropriate example of this. (Oblique) ^' Sa- 
bina mulieres dirimBre infestas ades^ hinc patres, hinc viros orantes" 
ne se sanguine nefando, soceriy ^enerique respergerent; ne parricidio 
maculdrent partus suos, nepotum t//i, libervim hi progeniem. (Direct) 
St piget affinitatis inter vosy si connubii pigety in nos vertite irtUy nos 
causa belli f nos vulnSrum ac cadium viris ac parentibus sUnrnsj melius 
peribimttSj quam sine alterisvestrum vidua aut orbavivemus. Liv. 1. 13. 

Obs. 6. A verb in the Future perfect indicative, in direct discourse, 
will always take the pluperfect subjunctive, when the same sentence 
is thrown into the oblique form, whatever be the tense of the intro- 
diictory verb; thus, Dabitur quodcunque optdris. Ov.; in the direct 
discourse, is thus related by Cicero, in the oblique form : SolPhee- 
thonti Jilio facturum esse dixit quidquid optasset. 

Obs. 7. To this construction may be referred the subjunctive con- 
nected by a relative or casual conjunction with the preceding verb ir 
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any of its parts, for the purpose of expressing, not what the writer a*, 
serts himself, but what is alleged by others; as, Socrates accusal tn 
est quod corrumperet juventutemy " Socrates was accused, because (as 
was alleged,) he corrupted the youth." The indicative here would 
assert on the part of the writer, that Socrates did corrupt the youth. 

Obs» 8. When an infinitive or subjunctive mood has a 
clause connected with it by a relative or other connecting 
word, for the purpose of restricting tlie predicate, otherwise 
indefinite, the verb of the latter clause is put in the subjunc- 
tive mood ', as, 

Quid enim potest esse tarn perspicuuin^ quam esse aliquod numen quo 
&(sc regantur. '' For what can be so clear, as that there is some 
divinity by whom these things are governed ?" 



§ 142. CONSTRUCTION OF THE IMPERATIVE. 

1. The Imperative mood is used to command, exhort, &c. § 42. III. 
Its subject^ with which it agrees by Rule IV. is the person or persons 
addressed m the command, &c., and hence^ it is properly used only 
in the second person. In Latin, as well as in Greek, the imperative 
mood has a distinct form for the third person; it is, however, but 
seldom used, and chiefly in the enacting of laws, having the force of 
a command on those for whom they are designed. 

2. With the imperative, not is expressed by ne, and nor by neve; 
as, Ne crede colori. Virg. Hominem mortuu?n in urbe ne sepelito, ne- 
ve urito. Cic. 

3. Instead of the simple imperative, sometimes fac or cave^ with 
the subjunctive, are used, and noli with the inhnitive; as, Fac venias, 
" comej" cave existimes, *' do not think;" Nolitimirej *' do not fear." 
For other tenses, used imperatively, see § 42. Obs. 9. 



^ 143. CONSTRUCTION OF THE INFINITIVE. 

[For the tenses of the infinitive mood, in connection with different 
tenses of the verb, see § 47.J 

The infinitive mood, in Latin, is used in two ways; Fir*/, as a vei'- ' 
bal noun, and Second, as a verb. As a verbal noun, it has no sub- 
ject; as a verb, it always has. Without a subject it cannot form a 
proposition, or express an affirmation; with a subject it always does. 
In the first case it comes under the regimen of the verb, either alone 
as a verbal noun, or with the words depending upon it, as a substantive 
phrase In the second it comes under its regimen only in connectioi 
with its subject, as a distinct, though dependent proposition or sub- 
stantive clause. Hence, all that belongs to the construction of this 
mood, may be comprised in what relates to the use of it, in these two 
way« 

22 
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4 144. I. THE INFINITIVE WITHOUT A SUBJECT. 

The infinitive without a subject, may be regarded as a 
verbal noun in the singular number, neuter gender, and in 
form indeclinable, but differing from all other nouns, inas- 
much as it involves the idea of time, and has all the power 
of governing that belongs to the verb. The character of the 
infinitive as a noun, is manifest from its being used in almost 
every way that a noun is. It is used, 

1. As ihe nominative to a verb; as, Utinam emori fortunU meU 
honesttis exitus esset; or as the nominatiTe after the verb; as, iS>tt7e il- 
lud erat sinefunere ferri. 

2. As a case in apposition to a preceding nominative; as, Res erat 
tpectacido digna^ videre Xerxem, &c. Jt was a thing worthy of being 
teeUf to see Xerxes, &c. 

3. It is used as a genitive after substantives and adjectives; as, 
Tempus est abire, for abevndi: Soli cantare periti Arc&des, for cantan- 
di or cantus. Rule VII. IX. 

4. As a dative after adjectives, &c; thus, Et vos servire magiM 
quam. imperire pardti estis. Rule XVI. 

5. As an accusative after an active verbj as, Da mihi fallSre, Hor. 
Terram cumprimum aran^, proscindere appellant; cum itirum^ ofirin- 
geVe dicunt. Varr. — After a prepositionj as. Nihil interest inter dare 
et accipSre. Sen. Prseter plorire. Hor. Praeter loqui. Liv. 

6. As a vocative; as, O vivere nostrum, for vita nostra. " 

7. As an ablative in various constructions; as, rfig-ntw amiri; as 
the case absolute; thus, Audlto regem in Siciliam tendere. This ex- 
ample, however, has a subject regem, Rule XXIII. 

8. It has an adjective or pronoun agreeing with it ; as, Scire tuum 
nihil est ; Ipsum dicere nunquam non ineyium est, Sec. Cic. In this 
way we may account for the poetic " rft</cc loqui," ''^ rider e deco- 
rum," &c. 

9. It governs the genitive like a noun ; as, cujus non dimicare fuU 
7inc6re. 

It is however, chiefly as the subject or the object of a verb that 
•t is thus used. Hence the following rules. 

Rule LVI. One verb being the subject of ano- 
ther, is put in the infinitive ; as, 

Facile est queri, To complain is easy. 

Mentiri iurpe est, To lie is base. 

EXPLANATION.— In the first example the subject or thing spoken of is ci 
pressed by the infinitive gtier»V which is therefore the nominative to the verb est. 
A noun used instead ot queri would have to be in the nominative case. In such 
sentences it is manifestly improper to say that eat governs queri, just as it would 
be improper to say the verb governs its nominative. This rule applies also to 
Cb« infinitive with a snbject 
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Obs, ]. A proper attention to this rule will show that many rerbs 
considered impersonal, or thought to be used impersonally are not 
really so, but have an infinitive or a clause of a sentence for their 
subject or nominative ; thus, Nee profuit H^dr<B crescire per damnum^ 
*' Nor did it profit the Hydra to grow by his wounds." Ovid. Here, 
instead of saying that profuit is used impersonally, and governs ores- 
ctre in the infinitive ; the true construction is that profuit is used per- 
sonally, and has cresctre for its nominative. So the following, C<idit 
in eundem miseriri et invidire . Cic. Vacare culpa magnum est sola^ 
tium; Nequeest te/allere quidquam,&LC. § 101. Obs. 3. 

Rule LVIL One verb governs another, as its 
object, in the infinitive ; as, 

Cupio diseere. I desire to learn. 

EXFLANATION.^The infinitive mood under this rule is equivalent to a novn 
in the case which the preceding verb usually governs : Thusj in the exam* 
pie Cupio is an active verb and governs diseertj as if it were a noun in the ac- 
cusative. The meaning is that a verb, used as the object of another without a 
conjunction or connective word, must be put in the infinitive. This Rule also 
applies to the infinitive with a suoject. 

Note. — ^In all cases under this rule, of the infinitive without a subject, the in* 
finitive expresses an act, or state, of the subject of the preceding verb. 

Obs, 2. The infinitive without a subject is used onl^ after certain 
verbs, especially such as denote desire j ability j intentta/it or endeavor, 
such as, cupio f opto, volo, nolo, malo; — possum, queo, nequeo, valeo. 
cogito, Conor, tendo, disco, doceo^ debeo, &c. By the poets it is useti 
Sitter fuge, puree for noli, and sometimes after caveo, fugio, gaudeo, 
&c. In a few instances it is used af\er verbs of motion, to denote a 
purpose J as, introit videre, *' He came to see." Ter. iniit consilia 
tollere reges, " He devised a plan to destroy the kings." 

Obs. 3. In many cases the infinitive aAer such verbs may be 
changed for the innnitive with a subject ; as, cupio me esse cUmentem, 
Cic. for esse clemens or clementem. § 103- Obs. 6. Or for the bub- 
junctive with ut; as, sententiatn ne dicfiret recusavit, for sententiam 
dicere, 

Obs. 4. The infinitive without a subject is also used aAer adjec- 
tives and nouns. So used, it is equivalent to a noun in the case 
governed by such adjective or noun. See examples, § 144. No. 
3. 4. 6. 

Obs. 5. Sometin^es the infinitive is understood ; as, Ei provinciam 
Numidiam populus jussit; sc. dari. 

The Historical Infinitive. 

Obs. 6. The verb governing the infinitive is sometimes omitted; 
{•specially is this the case in historical narration when the infinitive 
ollows a nominative case in the sense of the Imperfect indicative, or 
the Perfect indefinite ; as, Invidere omnes mihi, "All envied me." 
Ter. M Romani domi milttiteque intenti, festinare, para re, alius alium 
hortari. Sail. When thus used it is supposed to be governed by 
capit or capSrunt understood. Cases occur, however, in which 
this supplement cannot be made ; as, Verum ingenivmejus hand oi- 
turdum; posse facfn versus, jocitm movire, &c. Sail 
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^ 145. n. THE INFINITIVE WITH A SUBJECT. 

J . The infinitive with a subject possesses the character of the verb 
pnd affirms of its subject as in the indicative or subjunctive moods ; 
but only in subordinate and dependent propositions. These proposi- 
tions themselves have a substantive character, and generally stand in 
the relation of substantives to the verb on which they depend ; some- 
times as a nominative, but generally as an accusative or the ab- 
lative of manner or cause. Thus used , they may be called substantive 
clauses — ^and as such they fall under the two preceding rules. Thus, 

1st. As the nominative according to Rule LVI. Te non istud au- 
divisse mirum estj ^^That you have not heard that is wonderful." Here 
Te non istud audivisse stands as the nominative to est, 

2d. As the object or accusative after the verb, according to Rule 
LVII. Miror te non scribdre, *' I wonder that you do not write?' 
Here, te non scribHre stands as the object of mtror which governs it as 
an accusative by Rule XX. See Exp. 2. 

Rule LVIII. The subject of the infinitive is put 
in the accusative ; as, 

Gaudeo te valtre^ I am glad that you are well. 

EXPLANATION.— The subject of the infinitive is the person or thing spoken 
of in the dependent clause and may be, as in Rule IV. a noun, a pronoun, &c. 
and is always to be in the accusative case ; except as in $ 144. Oha. 6. Under this 
rule the infinitire with its subject forms a distinct proposition and is equiva- 
lent to the indicative, or subjunctive mood in English together with the connec- 
tive '(Aot.'' Thus in the example, te vaZere contains the simple proposition 
•* You are well." The equivalent of the English ''that," connecting it as a 
inbordiaate clause with the preceding verb is implied in the infinitive form. If 
the infinitive stand after an accusative which does not form with it a distinct 
proposition, i. e. which is not its subject, it does not belong to this rule, but 
the accusative is governed by Rule XX.; as, Proteut pecus egit ailot visers 
monies. Hence, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs, 1. The English particle *' thaty" maybe called the sign of the 
Accusative before the infinitive, being used to connect the infinitive 
clause with the preceding. It may often be omitted, however, in 
translating, as it frequently is in English j thus, Munt regent adven- 
tarej " They say the king is coming," or^ " that the king is coming." 

Obs. 2. The accusative in Latin, is translated by the nominative 
in English. Hence, the accusative of the relative pronoun, referring 
to persons must be rendered who^ not whom ; as, Quem confecium 
vulneribusdiacimus^ *' Who^ we said, was exhausted with his wounds." 

Obs. H. When the subject of the infinitive is the same with the 
subject of the preceding verb, it is seldom expressed, unless required 
to be emphatic; as, PoUicitus sum scripturum <,esse) sc. me^*^! 
promised that I would write." AAer verbs signifying to be accustom^ 
edy to darej I can, I ought ^ the infinitives esse, judicari, videri, &c. 
Having the same subject with the preceding verb^ have an adjeetive 
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ot nooB after tbein in the nominative case, indicating that the subject 
of the infinitive understood is regarded as a nominative according to 
the Greek construction. Gr. Gr. § 173. Exc. Thus, tolet tristu 
videri; atide sapitns esse ; debes esse diligens. See also, ^ 103. Obi 
5-8. and 150. 3. 3d. 

Obs. 4. When the preceding verb is in the passive voice, the sub- 
. ject of the infinitive may be changed into the subject of that verb, 
or remain unchanged in the accusative, the passive verb being used 
impersonally, or rather having the infinitive clause for its subject ) 
ihus, Matrem Pausania eo tempore vixisse diciturj or, Mater Pausa- 
ni<e eo tempore vixisse dieitur. It is said that the mother of Pausanias 
was living at that time, or^ the mother of Pausanias is said to have 
been living, &c. 

Obs. 5. The accusative with the infinitive in a subordinate clause 
is equivalent to the subjunctive withu^, quod^^Lc. ** that,'' preceding; 
as, Gavdio te valere, or Gauc/teguodvaleas. Hence, the one ex- 
pr^sion may often be changed for the other. Usage, however, has 
given a preference to the one form in some cases, and to the other in 
others; as, 

1st. When the dependent clause expresses purpose or design, o/ 
when **that" is equivalent to ''tn order that, so thcUj ut with the 
subjunctive is used. ^ 140. 1. 2d. 

2d. AAei verbs of endeavoring ^ aiming ^ accomplishing, such as/acto, 
efficioj perflcioj &c. the subjunctive with td is used. 

3d. Verbs signifying to request, demand, admonish, advise, commit' 
sion^ encourage, command, and the like usually take the subjunctive. 

4th. Ut with the subjunctive follows verbs signifying to happen^ to 
occur, &c. as, fit, incidit, occurrit, coniingit ; est, restat, tupcT' 
est, &c. 

5th. Verbs signifying toillingness, unvnllingness, permission, Mces* 
sity, &c. commonly take the accusative with the infinitive. Al«o 
generally verbs denoting seeing, hearing, hnoufing, feeling, thinking, 
saying, &c., but sometimes they take the subjunctive. 

Obs. 6. After such verbs as existimo, puto, spero^ affirmo, nupicor, 
&c. the place of the future infinitive is elegantly supplied by fore, or 
futurum esse, followed by ut with the subjunctive ,* as. Nunquam pu- 
iavi fore ut supplex ad te venirem. for (me) venturum esse. 

This construction is necessary when the verb has no supine and 
consequently no future infinitive active. See § 47. 9. J'ore is some- 
times used with the perfect participle passive to denote a future ac- 
tion in the passive voice ; as. Quod vid6ret nomine pads bellum invo- 
lutum fore. 

Obs. 7. The verb on which the infinitive depends is sometimes 
omitted especially in interrogations, or exclamationS)«xpressive of in- 
dignation ; as, Mene incepto desistSre nee posse, &c. Virg. In such 
cases, some such expression as credibile est is understood. 
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* 146. CONSTRUCTION, OF THE PARTICIPLES 

[For the tenses and use of the participles in certain connexions 
see § 49.] 

Rule LIX. Participles, like adjectives, agree 
with their substantives in gender, niimber, and 
case; as, 

Homo earens fraudCf A man wanting guile. 

Pax tantum amata. Peace so greatly loved. 

Rm. Participles together with genindfl and supines being parts of the verb| 
goTem the case of their own yerb. So that no separate rule for th« govern- 
nent of cases by these is at all necessary. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obt. 1. The verbs rfo, reddo, volo, curoj facio, habio, eomperiOf with 
the perfect participle form a periphrasis similar to the compound 
tenses in English and other modern languages thus, Habeo cojnper- 
turn, for compM,j ^* I have found f* Missam'iram faciei for tram mU- 
tet, &c. 

Obs. 2. The perfect passive participle is often used to supply the 
place of a verbal noun, when such a noun is wanting, or but seldom 
used J as, Ha litters rccitatae magnum luctum feceruntf "The read- 
ing of this letter, (not '^ this letter being read'O caused great mourn- 
ing." So, Captum Tarentum^ " The taking of Tarentum;" receptus 
Hannibal f "the reception of Hannibal." ^b urbe conditny "from 
the building of the city," &c. 

Obs. 3. The future active participle is frequently used to denote 
the purpose or design of an action, and is in such case rendered to, 
in order to; as, Ad Jovem Hammonem per git consulturus de origine 
8ud^ " He goes to Jupiter Ammon to (or in order to) constUt him 
about his origin." So also the present ; as, petens veniam venit. . 

Obs. 4. The future participle in -duSj also denotes a purpose, when 
joined with verbs signifying to give, to deliver, to agree for, to have, 
to receive, to undertake, &c. as, Testamentum tibi tradit legendum. 
He delivers his will to you to be read; So, His (ura dedit habendum. ' 

Obs. 6. The participle in -dus, generally implies the idea of pro- 
priety, necessity, or obligation. This is almost always the case when 
it agrees with the subject of a sentence; as, Delenda est Carthago, 
Carthage must be destroyed. Sometimes, also, when it agrees with 
words not in the subject; as, Facta narrabas dissimulanda tibi, " You 
were relating things which ought to have been concealed by you.' 
The doer in such constructions, when expressed, must be in the dative. 
$ 126. Obs. 3. 

Note.— 'In most other cases, the participle in dus, is used as a present parti- 
ciple passive, § 49. Note 8. 

Obs. 6. Participles are often used in Latin, instead of a verb, and 
particle in explanatory and adversative clauses, to mark a variety of 
accompanying circumstances, and relations belonging to some noun in 
the leading proposition of the sentence; as, Curio ad focum sedenti 
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magnum auri pondus Samnites attulerunt. To Curius as he was sit- 
ting by the fire, &c. Dionysivs Syracusis expulsus Corinthi yueros do- 
cebatf Dionysius when he was expelled from. Syracuse. &c. 

Sometimes, as in Greek, it is used to connect an accompanying 
with the main action, in the same subject as the causey manner j or 
means of effecting it; as, Hoc faciens vivam melius ^ By doing this I 
will live better. Hor. So used, it is equivalent to the ablative Gerund. 

Obs. 7. When a participle does not refer to some leading subject in 
the proposition, but to a new subject introduced, not depending on 
any word in the sentence, the participle is put with that new subject, 
in what is called, 

THE CASE ABSOLUTE. 

Rule LX. A substantive with a participle, 
whose case depends on no other word, is put in the 
ablative absolute ; as, 

sole orienUfu^^ Tenetr., \ '^:^^^f^:^;:^X. 
EXPLANATION.— This rule properly belongs to the substantive only, with 
which the participle then agrees by the preceding rule. 

Obs, 8. This construction is much more frequent in Latin than in 
other languages, partly because there is no perfect participle in the 
active voice. When, therefore, in connection with an active verb, a 
past act of its subject is to be expressed by the participle, the per- 
feet participle passive must be used, and hence, the object of the act 
must be introduced as a new subject, which, having no dependence . 
on any word in the sentence, must under the rule, be put in the abla- 
tive absolute. Thus, in English we say. Csesar having sent forward 
the Cavabry, followed with all his forces. There being no perfect 
participle in Latin corresponding to ** having sent," which would 
agree with Casar in the nominative case, this clause must be chang- 
ed into the passive form; thus, Ccesar^ equitatu praemisso, svhseque- 
batur, &c. literally, Csesar, the cavalry being sent before, follow- 
ed, &c. 

As the perfect participle of deponent verbs has an active significa- 
tion, it is not necessary to resort to such a change in the use of them. 
Thus, Csesar htsc locatus concilium dimisitj ^^ Casar having said 
these things, dismissed the council." With the participle of a verb, 
not deponent, the passive form and the ablative would be used thus; 
Casar his dictis concilium dimisitj &c. " Caesar, these things being 
said J dismissed the council." — The first of these expressions, besides 
being more direct, is also much more definite, for here, there is no 
doubt as to who said the things referred to, but in the second it is 
left in doubt, whether the things referred to were spoken by Casar 
or by some other. This doubt can be removed only by the context, or 
by express mention of the doer, which is not often done. In the fol- 
lowing sentence the two forms are combined. Ccesar omnium remo- 
tis equis, cohortatus suos pradium coinmisit. — So, *Agros Remorum 
depopulffti. omnibus vicis sedificiisque incensis. Ca*s.. 
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Sole. — ^A few instances occur in which this construction is used when there 
IS no chan|;e of subject; and where a different case would have expressed the 
same thing ; thus, Legio ex eastris Varronisj adstante et inspectante ipso, for 
iditanlit et adspeetatUis ipstu$. 

01)9. 9. The ablative absolute in the case of deponent, as well as 
->r other verbs, is used to indicate the order and connection of events 
narrated, as in the above examples; or to mark the time of an action by 
reference to that of another action; as, Py^Aafora* TarquinioSuperbo 
regnante, in IttUiam venitf Pythagoras came into Italy in the reign of 
Tarquin the Prottd. In all such cases, it is equivalent to the subjunc- 
tive with a connective word. Thus, his dictis in the former example, 
is equivalent to quum h<ec dixisset — Tarquinio superbo regnante, to 
quum Tarquinius Superbus regndret; and so of others. 

Obs, 10. The verb sum having no present participle, two nouns, or 
a noun and adjective, are used in the case absolute without a partici- 
ple, which is supplied in English by the word being; thus, se duce, 
^^ he being leader;" se constUey ^* he being consul," or, *^ in his con- 
sulship;'' So, C Duillio et Cn. Cornelio ^sind eonstUibus. 

Obs. 11. Some word, phrase, or clause of a sentence, sometimes 
supplies the place of the substantive, and has a participle with it in 
the ablative; as, Nondum comperto, quam regionem hostes petissent; 
Jiudito Darium appropinquare; Vale dictoj kc. 

Obs. 12. Sometimes the noun is understood as, Parto quod avibas. 
Sometimes a plural substantive is joined with a singular participle; 
as, Nobis frrasente. For the construction of Grerundives, see next 
section. 



§ 147. GERUNDS AND GERUNDIVES. 

The Gerund is a verbal noun in the singular number, governed in 
its cases as other nouns, and having the same power of Government 
as the verb. As, therefore, the rules which apply to the government 
of nouns and verbs, apply to the gerund, it is unnecessary to repeat 
them here. All that is peculiar to the construction of the gerund, is 
comprised in the following Rules and Observations. 

Rule LXI. — The verb Estj with the gerund 
for its subject, implies necessity, and governs 
the dative of the doer; as, 

Norn. Legendum est mihif Reading is to me , i . e . I must read 

Nom. Moriendum est omnibus, Dying is to all, i. e. All must die. 
Ace. Scio moriendum esse mini,, I know that dying is to me, i. e 

that I must die. 
EXPLANATION. The dative here is governed by Est, according to jlli R 
11. In the firftt and second examples the gerund in the nominative is the subjeo 

• i^ome Grammarians, who regard the gerund as a verbal noun, speak of it as 
such only in the oblique cases. They think that the nominative of the verbal 
I* supplied by the infinitive mood, and that what is called ihe nominative of the 
gerund, is really the neuter of the participle in dus, in a passive sen^, joined 
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of est, which agrees with it by K. IV. lu the third example the gerund is in tbft 
accusHtive, and the subject of «««, by II. LVIII. The necessity implied in this con. 
structioii is stronger than that expressed by the participle m dtw, the latter implying 
only that a thing is to be done, or should be done, — the former that it must be done*— 
See (70, 0. 

Obs. 1 . The dative of the doer in this construction is oilen nnder- 
stood ; as, Orandum est (tibi) ut sii $ana mem in eorpihre sano^ 

Obs» 2. The gerund in di<, of the genitive case, is govern- 
ed by substantives or adjectives; as, 

Tempui legendi, Time of reading, § 106. Rule VI. 

Cupidus discendif Desirous of learning, § 107. Rale IX. 

Obs, 3. The gerund in do, of the dative case, is governed 
by adjectives signifying usefulness or fitness j as, 

ChOrla utilis tcHbendo, Paper useful for writing, § 111. Rule XVI. 

Sometimes it is governed by verbs; as, Jldesse scribendo. Cic. «tfp- 
tat habcndo ensem. Virg. Is finis censendo/acitts est. 

Obs. 4. The gerund in durriy of the accusative case, when 
not the subject of the infinitive, is governed by the preposi- 
tions, adj inter, &c.; as, 

Inter docendum, In time of teaching. 

Obs. 5. The gerund in do, of the ablative case, is govern- 
ed by the prepositions a, ab, de, 6, ex, or i7i ; as, 
Pcena a peccando absterret, Punishment frightens from sinning. 

Or without a preposition, as the ablative of manner, or 
cause ; as, 

Memoria excolendo augetur, The memory is improved by exercising it. 
Defessus sum ambulando, I am wearied with walking. 

Obs. 6, The gerund as a verbal ndnn, resembles the infinitive, and 
is often put for it; as. Est tempus legendior legSre. The gerund, how- 
ever, is never joined with an adjective, and is sometimes taken in a 
passive sense; as. Cum Tisidium vocaretnr ad imperandum, to receive 
orders. Urit videndo, i. e. dum viditur, by being seen. 

with the verb est, used impersonally. Thus Ftudendum est mihij they think 
should be literally rendered " It is to be studied by me." Though this solution is 
plausible, and would seem to answer In many cases, there are others in 
which we, at least, cannot see how it could be applied. It cannot be applied 
unless the participle in dus in all cases has, or may have sipassivc sense ; but 
of this there is no evidence, and facts are opposed to it. Thus, it will hardly 
be admitted as a literal rendering of mor^'endvm est omnibus, to say "^ it is to b* 
died by all," and it certainly cannot be so used in those examples in which it 
governs the same case that it docs in its active s»?nse ; thus, l/trum pace nobis 
an bello esset utendum. Cic. Quum suo cuique judicio, utendum sit Indeed, the 
fact that gerunds^ in all cases, do govern tnc case of their own verb, seems to 
be opposed to their being considered as parts of the passive participle in dus 
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CONSTRUCTION OF GERUNDIVES. 

Rule LXII. Gerunds governing the accusative, 
are elegantly turned into gerundives in dus, which 
with the sense of the gerund, instead of govern- 
ing, agree with their substantive in gender, num- 
ber, and case ; as, 

8r dive, f, 'X^l '^cZ\ \ To -"-« pea- 

EXPLANATION.— This rule applies only to the oblique cases. In the first 
of the above examples, the Gerond petendi is governed in the genitive by tern- 
jms according to Rule YI. and then governs pocem in the accusative by Rule 
XX. In the gerundive fornii the genitive pacit is governed by tetnpus, by Rule 
YI. and the gerundive pefetuice agrees with it by Rule 11. In the gerund form the 
gtrvnd is governed, and then governs the noun. In the gerundive form, the 
novn is governed, and then the gerundive agrees with it by R. II. In order to 
change from the gerund to the gerundive, it is necessary only to change the 
accusative of the noun, into the case of the gerund, and then make the 
gerundive agree with it ; and from the gerundive to the gerund, change the 
noun into the accusative and the gerundive into the gerund, in the same case 
as before. 

The following are examples to be changed, 
Gen. Connlia urbis delenday civium trucidanddrumy nominis Romani 
extinguendi. 

Dat. Perpetiendo lahori idoneus; — Capessenda reipublica kabilis; — 
NeUus miserias ferendo ; — ad miserias ferendasj — oneri fer- 
endo aptus. 

Ace. and Ab. ^d defendendam Romam ; M oppugnando Capuqm ; 
ad collocandum signa ; In diripiendis castris. 

Oh$, 7. Instead of the gerundive in the genitive plnral, to agree 
with a noun in that case, the gerund in the genitive singular is often 
retained, probably for the sake of Euphony ; as, Fuit exemplorum 
ehgendi poiestas. Cic. FactUtas agrorum condonandi, instead of elu 
gendorum condonandorum. Also, sometimes when the noun is singu- 
lar and feminine ; as, ejus (sc. fem.) videndi cupidus. Ter. 

Obs, 8. The gerunds of verbs, which do not govern the accusative 
are never changed into the gerundive, except those of medeor, utor 
abfttorffhior,fungor, andpoiior ; as, Spes potiundi urbe, or potiunda 
urbUf but we always say Cupidus tubveniendi tibi, and never tui 
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^ 148. CONSTRUCTION OF SUPINES. 

1. The Supine in -um. 

Rule LXIIL The supine in um is put after a 
verb of motion; as, 

Abut deambulatum, He hath gone to walk 

8o Ducire cohortes pradatum. "Liv. Nunc vents irrisumdominumf 
Quod in rem tuam optimum factu arbitror, ie id admoniium ventb. 
Plant. 

Obs. 1. The supine in um is elegantly joined with the verb eo, to 
express the signification of any verb more strongly ; as, // se perditumf 
the same vriih id agit^ or opSram daty ut se perdat. He is bent on his 
own destruction. Ter. This supine with tri, taken impersonally sup- 
plies the place of the future infinitive passive ; as, ^n credebas U- 
lam sine tudop^rdiridedu'ctumdomum f Which may be thus resolved ; 
Jin credibas irx ( a te, or ab aliquo) deductum (i. e. ad deducendum) 
illam domum. Ter. The supine here may be considered as a verbal 
substantive governing the accusative, like the gerund. 

Obs, 2. The supine in um is put after other verbs besides verbs of 
motion ; as, Dedit filiam nuptum ; Cantatum provocimus. Ter. Bi* 
vocdtus defensum patriam ; JDivisit copias hiemdtum. Nep. 

Obs, 3. The meaning of this supine may be expressed by several 
other parts of the verb ; as, Venit ordtum opem : or 1. Venit opem 
orandi causd, or opis oratida. 2. Venit ad orandum opem, or ad oran^ 
dam opem. 

2. The Supine in -u. 

Rule LXIV. The supine in u is put after an 
adjective noun ; as, 

Facile dictUf Easy to tell, or to be told. 

So, Nihil dictufadum, visuque, hac limina tangat, intra qtue putr 
est. Juv. Difficilis res est inventu verus amicus ; Fas est, or nefas est 
dictu; Opus est scitu. Cic. 

Obs. 4. The supine in k, being used in a passive sense, hardly ever 
governs any case. It is sometimes, especially in old writers, put af- 
ier verbs of motion ; as. Nunc obsondtu redeo^ from getting provisions. 
Plant. Primus aibitu surgat (villicus,) postrimus cubttum eat. **Let 
the overseer be the first to rise, and the last to go to bed.'' Cato. 

Obs. 5. This supine may be rendered by the infinitive or gerund 
M'ith the preposition ad; as, Difficile cognitUf cognosci, or ad cognot' 
cendum; Resfacilisad credendum. Cic. 

Obs. 6. The supines being nothing else but verbal nouns of the 
fourth declension, used only in the accusative and ablative singular, 
ore governed in these cases by prepositions understood ; the supine 
in um by the preposition ad, and the supine in u by the preposition in 
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♦ 149. CONSTRUCTION OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

Rule LXV. The conjunctions et, ac, atquey nec^ 
neque, aiitj vely and some others, couple similar cases 
and moods; as, 

Honora patrem et mairem, Honor father and mother. 

Nee leqit nee seribit, He neither reads nor writes. 

EXPLANATION.— Words coupled by a conjanction under this rule arc in the 
same construction, i. e. two nominatives coupled together are the subject of 
tlie same verb, or predicates of the same subject ; and nouns coupled together 
la the oblique cases are governed by the same word, as in the first exarople- 
Verbg thus coupled have the same subject or nominative, as in the second ex 
ample. 

Obs. 1. The copniative conjunctions under this rule are such tiS et, 
ae, atquey etiam, que; the disjunctives nee^ neque, aviy ve/. seu^ sive, 
P£, neve J neu; also quam^ praterquamf nisi, an^ nempe, quamvia^nec- 
durrij tedf autem, verum, and in general such connectives as do not im- 
ply a dependence of the following, on the preceding clause. 

Ohs. 2. These conjunctions connect not only words but also clauses 
whose construction is the same, i. e. whose subjects are in the same 
case, and their verbs in the same mood ; as, Concidunt venti, f-Uf 
giuntque nubes. 

Obs, 3. Words in the same construction are sometimes in a different 
case : Still they are coupled by the above conjunctions [ thus, Mea 
et reipublica interest. IlerCf mea and reipublic<B though in di£ferent 
cases are in the same construction by Kule XYIIl.' Exe. I. So, 
eonsiitit asse et pluriSj Rule XLI V. Vir magni ingeniij sumrndque in- 
dustrift, Rule VII. &c. The subjunctive being often used for the im 
perative is sometimes coupled with it j as; DUee nee invideas, 

Obs. .4. The indicative and subjunctive may be connected in this 
manner, if the latter does not depend on the former. 

Obs. 5. When two words coupled together have each a conjunction 
such as, et, out, vel, sive, nee, &c. without being connected with a pre- 
ceding word the first et is rendered both or likewise ; the first aut or 
pc/, by either ; the first site, by whether, and the first nee or neque by 
neither, ^'o, also, turn,.,. turn, and cnm...Jum, not only. ...but 

also ; or both and. And so of others : as, nune. , . ,nune ; jam, 

. . . .jam, &c. In such cases the conjunctive before the first word ren- 
ders it more emphatic: turn. . ,,tum, often mean, '' at one time. . . .at 
another time." 

Obs 6 After words expressing similarity or dissimilarity, ae and 
atque sign) fy " as ;'* and *' than ;" as, JPam nc si me roges, "Yon 
do as if you should ask me." Me eoUt aeque atque patronum suum, " He 
shews me as much attention as." &c. Si aliter seribo ac sentio, " If 1 
write otherwise than I think." 

Obs. 7. Conjunctions that do not imply doubt and continsencyj are 
usually joined with the indicative mood ; those which do imply doubt, 
contmsrency and dependence, are for the most part joined with the 
>ubjunciive. § 140. Obs. 1. 2. 3. 
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§ 150. FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

A FiGmiE is a manner of speaking different from the regular > 
and ordinary construction, used for the sake of beauty or force 

The figures of Syntax or construction, may be reduced to four, EU 
lipsisj Pleonasm^ Enall&ge^ and Hyperb&ton. Of these, the first y and 
second J and third j respect the constituent parts of a sentence, the 
fourth respects only the arrangement of words. 

1. Ellipsis, is the omission of one or more words necessary 
to complete the sense j ab, . 

jSiuntjferunt^he. sc. homines, Jlberant bidui j Bciter, or itinere. 
Quid mvlta ? sc. dicam. Under this may be comprehended, 

1st. Asyndeton, or the omission of a conjunction ; as, veni, vuft, 
vici. Dew orptimw, maximusj sc. et. 

2d. Zeugma is the uniting of two nouns or infinitives to a verb 
which is applicable only to one of them ; as, Pacem an helium 
gerens. Sail, where gerens is applicable to helium only. In 
this way, nego is sometimes used with two propositions, one of 
which is affirmative ; as, Nes^ant Casarem mansurumj postu- 
Idtaque interposita esse : i.e. dicuntque po«/tt/a/a. 

8d. Syllepsis is when an adjective or a verb belonging to two or 
more nouns of different genders, persons, or numbers, agrees 
with one rather than another. See examples § 98. Obs. 2. 3. 

4th. Synecfidiiche is the use of an accusative of the part affected in- 
stead of an ablative j as, Expleri mentem nequit. Virg. 
§ 128. Exc. 

2. Pleonasm, is using a greater number of words than is 
necessary to express the meaning ; as, 

Sic ore locuta est, ** thus she spoke xcith her TnoulhV Virg. Under 
this are included, 

1st. Polysyndeton^ or a redundancy of conjunctions ; as, Una EuruB 
que NotusqvLe ruunt. Virg. 

2d. HendiadySj or the expression of an idea, by two nouns connect- 
ed by a conjunction, instead of a noun limitedbyan adjective. or 
genitive ; as, Pat6ris lihamus et auro, " We offer a libation 
from cups and from gold," instead of patiris aureis^ from 
golden cups. 

3d. Periphrasis or a circuitous mode of expression ; as, Teneri 
^atus oviumy '' the tender young of the sheep," instead of ag 
m, lambs. 

3. Enallage, is a change of words, or a change of one 
gender, number, case, person, tense, mood, or voice of the same 
word for another. It includes, 

1st. jintimeria or the using of one part of speech for another ; as, 
nostrum vivere, for nostra vita; conjugium videbit, for conju 
erem. &c 

23 
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Set. HeterdaiSj or the using or one form or a nonn^ pronoun, or verb 
for another ; as, Romanas pralio victor, for Romani vutoret, 
Tntncua me sustulerat, for sustulisset. Hor. 

3d. jSntiptosis, or the using of one case for anotber ; as cut nunc 
cognomen lulo for lulus. Virg. § 97. Exc. 2. and 114. Obs, 
5. Uxor invicii Jovis esse nescis, for te esse uxorem, Hor. See 
§ 145. Obs. 3. 

4th. SynSsis or SynthMsj is adapting the construction to the sense of 
a word rather than to its gender or number ; as, Concursus popu- 
li mirantium; — Pars in crucem tic\i ; — scelusqui, &cc. § 8S. Exc. 
Land §99. Exc, 1. 

6th. Jlnacoluthon^ or a departure in the end of* a sentence, from 
the construction with which it commenced. Thus, Nam nos 

omnts, quiJbus est alicunde aliquis objecius labos lucro 

est. Here the writer began as if he intended to say lucro ha- 
htmusy and ended as if he had said -nobis omnibus.^ As it is, 
the nominative nos has no verb, and est, which in such sen- 
tences requires the dative of a person, is withont it. 

4. Hyperbaton, is a transgression of the usual order of 
words or clauses. It includes, 

1st. Jinastrophe^ or an inversion of the order of two words ; as, 
Transtra per et remote for per transtra^ &c. ,■ — Collo d&re brw 
chia circum, for drcumd&re, &c. 
IM. HysUron protB'<^ony or reversing the natural order of the sense ; 
as, Moriamur et in media arma ruamus, Virg. Valet aique 
vivitj Ter. 
3d. Hypall&ge or an interchange of constructions ; as, In novaferi 
animus mutatas dicere formas corpora^ for corpora mutata in 
novas formas, D&re classibiis Austros, for dare classes Jtustris. 
4th. Tmesis y or separating the parts of a compound word ; as, 
Septem subjecta trionigens^ for Septentrioni. Virg. Qua me 
cunque vocant terra for qucecunque, &c. 
5th. Parenthesis^ the insertion of a word or clause in a sentence 
which interrupts the natural connection ; as, Tityre dum redeo 
(brevis est via,) pasce capellas. Virg. 
To these may be added. 

Archaism, which in Syntax means the use of ancient 
forms of construction ; as, Operam dbutitur^ for opera. Ter. 
Quid iibi hanc curatio est rem ? 

Hellenism or the use of Greek constructions ; as, Ahsti" 
nlto irArunif for iris. Hor, Temptcs desist ere pugtuBy for 
pugnd. Virg, 



§ 151. LATIN ARRANGEMENT. 

In all languages, the arrangement of words in a sentence is different; 
and all, it is probable, consider the order of arrangement in their own 
language the most natural, being that to which they have themselves 
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been most accustomed. In a language like the EnirHsh, howcTCt-i 
the words of which have but few changes of form or termination, 
much more depends on their position in a sentence than in those Ian 
guages which are able, by the changes of form only, to indicate 
the relation of words to each other, however they may be arranged. 
Thus when we say in English, ^^ Alexander conquered Darittt," if 
we change the order of the words we necessarily change the mean- 
ing also ; as, Darius conquered Alexander, But whether we say in 
Latin, Alexander vicU Darium, or Darium vicit Alexander ^ or Alex' 
ander Darium vicity or Darium Alexander vicity or place these words 
in any other possible order of arrangement, the meaning is the 
same and cannot be mistaken; because it depends, not on the po« 
sition, but on the form of the words. This gave the Latin writer 
much more scope to arrange bis words in that order which would 
best promote the strength or euphony of the sentence, without en- 
dangering its perspicuity. Still even in Latin, custom has established 
a certain order of arrangement which is considered the best. And 
though no certain rules can be given on this subject, which are ap- 
plicable to every instance, the following general principles and Rules 
may be noticed. 

General principles of Latin Arrangement. 

1. The word governed is placed before the word which 
governs it. 

2. The word agreeing is placed after the word with which 
it agrees. More particularly, 

Rule L The subject is generally put before the verb ; as, 
Deus mundum guhtmat. 

Exc. 1. When the subject is dosely connected with a clause fol* 
lowing the verb, it is placed aAer the verb ; as, erant omnino duo iti' 
nera, quibusy Jfcc. 

Exc. 2. When the subject is emphatic, it usually follows the verb 
and concludes the sentence. 

Rule II. The adjective or participle most commonly fal- 
lows tlie substantive with which it agrees. 

With few exceptions, however, the place of the adjective 
or participle is entirely arbitrary. The following usages may 
be noticed. 

1st. The adjectives primusy mediuSy tiltimuSy extrimuSy tummusy in^ 
ffmus, imusy eupremus, rellquus, catenuy denoting the first part, 
ihe middle part, &c. are generally put before the substantive ; 
as, tummut mons) Extremo libro, the top of the mountain, &c. 

2d. When the substantive governs another in the genitive, the ad- 
jective generally precedes both ; as, Duo Platonit precepta. 

Sd. When the substantive is governed by a preposition, the adjec- 
tive is frequently put before the substantive ; as, Hdc in 
questione ; magna in parte. 
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4Ui. The adjective is oAen put before the substantive for the saks 

of Euphony. 
5th. Is, ilUf hie, iste, are generally placed before the substantive, 

and, if used substantively, are placed before the participle. 

Rule III. The relative is commonly placed after, and as 
near as possible to its antecedent. 

Obs. 1. The relative is commonly the first word of its own clause, 
and when it stands for et Ule, ei hie, et is, or for these pronouns with* 
out et. § 99. Obs. 8. it is always first. Sometimes, however, the 
relative and its clause precede the antecedent and its clause. 

Rule IV. The governing word is generally placed after 
the word governed ; as, Carthaginiensium dux — laudis avi" 
dus — Ro?nandrum ditissimus — kostem fudit^ &c. Hence, 

Obs. 2. The finite verb is commonly the last in its own clause. To 
this, however, there are many exceptions. 

Rule V. Adverbs are generally introduced before Uie 
word which they are intended to modify ; as, Levitcr cBgro" 
tuTites, leniter curant, Cic. 

Rule VI. Conjunctions generally introduce the clause to 
which they belong j as. At si dares ; Sed profecto in om?it 
re fortujia dominatur. 

Exc. 1. The enclitics que, ve, ne, are always annexed — the two first, 
to the latter of the two words which they serve to connect ; as, Mbus 
aterve. Cic. Boni malique; — and the last, to the subject which the 
question chiefly regards, thus, Loquarnef ^^ ^Yi^Xil speak ?^* E gone 
loquar ? *' Shall / speak.'" 

Exc. 2. The conjunctions Avtem. enim, vero, quSque, quidem, are 
always placed after the introduclorjr word of the clause generally in 
the second place, and sometimes m the third. Etiam, igilur, and 
tamen, more frequently in the second and third place than in the first. 

Rule VII. Words connected in sense, should be as close 
as possible to each other, and the words of one clause should 
never be mixed with those of another. 

Rule VIII. Circumstances, viz : the ** cause," the " man- 
ner," the *' instrument," the ** time," the *' place," Jcc. are 
put before the predicate ; as, 

Eumferro ocddi-, Ego te ob egregiam virtulem semper amavi* 

Rule IX. The proper name should precede the name of 
rank or profession ; as Cicero orator. 

Rule X. The Vocative should either introduce the sen- 
tence, or be placed among the first words ; as, Credo eos^ 
indices. 
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Ride XI. When there is an antithesis, the words chiefly 
opposed to each other should he as close together as possi- 
ble 5 as, Appetis pecuniam, virtutem abjicis. 

Rtde XII. Dependent clauses, as well as single words, are 
placed before the principal finite verb upon which they chiefly 
depend. 

Ride XIII. As a general rule, where the case will admit, 
it is proper to proceed from shorter to longer words, and 
from shorter to longer clauses and members of a sentence, 
as we advance towards the close. 

Hence, it will follow, that a sentence should not conclude 
with a monosyllable, when it can be avoided. 

Remark. These, however, are to be cousidered as but general rules, subject 
to many modifications, and exceptions, according to the taste of different wri- 
ters. However, as a general guide, with elose attention to classical usage and 
euphony, they may be of use to enable the student to avoid errors on this sub- 
ject. 



§ 152. RESOLUTION OR ANALYSIS. . 

Every simple sentence consists of two parts, the subject and the 
predicate, § 94. 6. 7. 8. In analyzing a sentence, it is necessary to 
distinguish between the Grammatical subject and predicate, and the 
Logical subject and predicate. 

The Grammatical subject is the name or thing spoken of, without, 
or separated from, all modifying words or clauses, and which stands 
as the nominative to the verb, or the accusative before the infinitive. 

The Logical subject is the same word in connection with the quali- 
fying or restricting expressions, ^hich go to make up the full and 
precise idea of the thing spoken of. 

The Grammatical predicate is the word or words containing the 
simple affirmation, made respecting the subject. 

The Logical predicate is the grammatical predicate combined with 
all those words or expressions that modify or restrict it in any way; 
thus: 

In the sentence, ''An inordinate desire of admiration often produc- 
es a contemptible levity of deportment;" the Grammatical subject is 
" desire;^^ the Logical ^*^n inordinate desire of cuimiration." The 
Grammatical predicate is ** produces^" the Logical, *^ produces often 
a contemptible levity of deportment." 

In Latin and English, the general arrangement of a sentence is the 
same, i. e. the sentence commonly begins with the subject and ends 
with the predicate. But the order of the words in each of these parts, 
is usually so dilferent in Latin, from what it is in English, that one 
of the iirst difficulties a beginner has to encounter with a La- 
tin sentence, is to know how '' to take it in/' or to arrange it in the 

23* 
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ordrr of the English. This is technically called construing or giving 
the order. To assist in this, some advantage may be found by care- 
fully attending to the following 

DIRECTIONS FOR BEGINNERS. 

Direct. 1. As all the other parts of a sentence depend 
upon the two leading parts, namely, the subject or NOMI- 
NATIVE, and the predicate or VERB ; the first thing to 
be done with every sentence, is to find out these. In order 
to this. 

First, Look for the leading verb, which is always in the 
present, imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, or future of the indi- 
cative, or in the imperative mood^* and usually at or near the 
end of the sentence. 

Second, Having found the verb, observe its number and 
person ; this will aid in finding its nominative, which is a 
noun or pronoun in the same number and person with the 
verb, commonly before it, and near the beginning of the sen- 
tence, though not always so, § 151. R. I. with exceptions. 

Direct. 2. Having thus found the nominative and verb, 
and ascertained their meaning, the sentence may be resolved 
from the Latin into the English order, as follows : 

1st. Take the Vocative, Exciting, Introductoryy or con- 
necting ivordSi if there are any. 

2d. The NOMINATIVE. 

3d. Words limiting ot explaining \\,i.e,yfordi^ agreeing 
with it, or governed by it, or by one another, where they are 
found, till you come to the verb, 

4th. The VERB. 

5th, Words limiting or €xplaini?ig it, i. e. words which 
modify it, are governed by it, or depend upon it. 

6th, Supply everywhere the words understood. 

7th. If the sentence be compound, take the parts of it se- 
verally as they depend one upon anotlier, proceeding with 
each of them as above. 

Direct. 3. In arranging the words for translation, in the 
subordinate parts of a sentence, observe the following 

• All the other parts of the verb are generally used in subordinate clauses. So, 
also, is the pluperfect indicative. In oblique discourse, the leading verb is in 
th« infinitive, $ 141. Rule VI. 
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RULES FOR CONSTRUING. 

I. An oblique case, or the infinitive mood, is put after the 
word that governs it. 

Exc. The relative and interrogative are usually put before the 
governing word, unless that be a preposition; if it is, then aAer it. 

II. An adjective, if no other word depend upon it or be 
coupled with it, is put before its substantive j but if ano- 
ther word depend upon it, or be governed by it, it is usu- 
ally placed after it. 

III. The participle is usually construed after its substan- 
tive, or the word with which it agrees. 

IV. The relative and its clause, should, if possible, come 
immediately after the antecedent. 

V. When a question is asked, the nominative comes after 
the verb; (in English between the auxiliary and the verb.) 
Interrogative words, however, suoh as quis, quotus^ guantus, 
uter, &c. come before the verb. 

VI. After a transitive active verb look for an accusative, — 
and after a preposition, for an accusative or ablative, and ar- 
range the words accordingly. 

VII. Words in apposition must be construed as near to- 
gether as possible. 

VIII. Adverbs, adverbial phrases, prepositions with their 
cases, circumstances of time, place, cause, manner, instru- 
ment, &c. should be placed, in general, after the words which 
they modify. The case absolute commonly before them, and 
often first in the sentence. 

IX. The words of different clauses must not be mixed to- 
gether, but each clause translated by itself, in its order, ac- 
cording to its connection with, or dependence upon, those to 
which it is related. 

X. Conjunctions to be placed before the last of two words> 
or sentences connected. 

Examples of Resolution. 

First* Etenim omnes artes, quae ad humanitatem pertinent, 
habent quoddam commune vinculum, et quasi cognationc 
quadam inter se continentur. Cic. 

1. In looking over this sentence, according to Direction 1 
we find the first leading verb to be habent, which must have a 
plural nominative. This leads us at once to artes, as the no- 
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minalive. The nominative and verb being thus found on 
which the other parts depend, then, 

2. By direction second, the general arrangement will be, 

1. Connective word, Etenim. 

2. NOMINATIVE, ''artes.'' 

3. Words limiting and explaining, omneSj qua ad huma* 

7iitatem pertinent. ■ 

4. The VERB, kahent. 

5. Words governed by it, quoddam commuTie vinculum, 

3. Then by the rules in direction 3, the words in each of 
these divisions, will be arranged thus. 1. Etemm; 2. and 3. 
omnes artes, (R. II.) qucB, (R. III.) pertinent ad kumani' 
talem, (R. VIII.) 4. habent, 5. quoddam commuiie vincu" 
lum, (R. II.) 

By proceeding in the same manner with the next clause, 
the whole will tibien stand thus ; 

Etenim omnes artes, quae pertinent ad humanitatem, ha- 
bent quoddam commune vinculum, et continentur inter se 
quasi quidam cognatione; — ^and may be translated as follows : 

'* For all the arts which pertain to liberal knowledge, (ci- 
vilization,) have a certain common bond, and are connected 
together as if by a certain affinity between them." 

The pupil will now see, that in the iirst clause, or simple 
sentence, the Granunatical subject is artes; the Logical — omnes 
artes ques ad humariitatem pertinent. — ^The Grammatical pre- 
dicate is habent; the Logical — habent quoddam commune vin- 
culum; and so with the next clause. 

In like manner proceed with every new simple sentence, 
or with every succeeding clause of a compound sentence. 

Example Second. 
Justum et ten^cem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit uolida. — 

1. Here again, by Direction 1, we find the leading verb 
So be quatit J and its nominative ardor. 2. Then, as before, 

1. Connecting words — ^none. 

2. The NOMINATIVE, ardor. 

3. Limiting words, civium jubentium prava. 
2. A second NOMINATIVE, vultus. 
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3. Limiting words, instaniis tyrannL 

4. VERB, quatU. 

5. Words modifying and governed by it, non — menu 
solida juslum et tendcem propositi virum, 

3, By the rules in Direction third, then the order will stand 
thus. Ardor civium, (R. I.) jubentium, (R. III.) prava (so. 
negotia, R. I. and II.) Again, Vultus instantis tyranni. 
(R. I. and 11.) non quatit solida mente, (R. VIII. and II.) 
virum, (R. I.) justum ettenacem, (R. II.) propositi, (R. I.) i. e. 

Ardor civium jubentium prava (negotia), vultus instantis 
tyranni, non quatit solida mente virum justum et tenSicem 
propositi. 

§ 153. ETYMOLOGICAL AND SYNTACTICAL 
PARSING. 

Having arranged and translated a sentence, the next thing 
is to parse it, in doing which, every word should be fully de- 
scribed by its accidents, traced to its primitive, if a deriva- 
tive, — analyzed into its parts if compound, and its concord 
or government pointed out. The following scheme, with 
each part of speech, may be useful to the beginner. 

1. Noun. — 1. kind; 2. Gender; 3. Declension; 4. De- 
cline ; 5. Derived from (if derived ;) 6. it is found in 

Case; 7. Number; 8. is the nominative to (if the nominative) 
is governed by — (if governed) 9. Rule, 

2. Adjective. — 1. Declension; 2. Decline it; 3. com- 
pare it (if compared ;) 4. It is found in — Case ; 5. Number ; 
6. Gender ; 7. agrees with — 8. Rule. 

3. Pronoun. — 1. kind; (i. e. personal, relative, or adjec- 
tive,) 2. Decline it; then, 

If personal, 3. Person ; 4. found in — Case ; 5. Number ; 
6. Reason of the case ; 7. Rule ; 8. stands for — 

If a Relative pronoun, 3. found in — Case ; 4. Number ; 
5. Reason of the case; 6. Rule; 7.. Its antecedent; 8. Rule. 

If an Adjective pronoun ; then, 3. Kind, (i* e. possessive, 
indefinite, demonstrative, &c.) 4. It is found in — Case ; 5. 
Number ; 6. Gender ; 7, Agrees with ; 8. Rule. 

4. Verb. — 1. Kind, viz : Transitive, or Intransitive, (or 
if preferred, Active or Neuter,) 2. Conjugation, (or Irregu 
lar, if it is so,) 3. Conjugate it ; 4. derived from, (if derir 
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«d 5) 5. Compounded of — (if compounded,) 6. It is found in 
— ^Tense; 7. Mood; 8. Voice ; O.Person; 10. Number; 11. 
agrees with — as its subject ; 12. Rule ; 13. give a Synopsis. 
6. Adverb. — 1. Derived from, (if derived,) 2. Compound- 
ed of, (if compounded,) 3. Compared, (if compared,) 4. It 
modifies; 5. Rule. 

6. PiiEPosiTioN. — 1. Governs case; 2. Rule; 3. It 

points out the relation between and 

7. Intekjection. — 1. Kind; 2. Governs, or is put with 
the case ; 3. Rule. 

8. Conjunction. — 1. Kind; — 2. Connects 3. Rule. 

Example of Parsing by the foregoing Scheme. 

The first of the above examples may serve as an example 
of Etymological and Syntactical parsing, and for this purpose 
we arrange it in the order of translation, as above. 

^'Etenim omnes artes, quae pertinent ad humanitatem 
habent quoddam commune vinculum, et continentur inter se 
quasi quddam cognatione." 

Etenim, conjunction, casual, connecting the following sen- 
tence with the preceding, as containing the cause or reason 
of what is there stated. 

Omnes, An adjective, 3d decl. omnis^ -is, -e, &c. not com- 
pared, because incapable of increase, — in the nom. pi. fem. 
and agrees with artes^ (Rule,) "An adjective agrees," &c. 

Aries, A noun (or substantive,) fem. 3d (decl.) ars,* ai-tu^ 
&c. — in the nom. pi. — the nom. to (or, subject of,) habent. 

Ques, Rel. pron. — in the nom. pi. fem. nom. to pertinent 
and agrees with its antecedent artes. Rule III. 

Pertinent, Verb, intransitive (or neuter,) 2d (conj.) 
perti?ieo, -ere, -ui, pertentum ; compounded of per, and 
teneo, — in the pres. ind. act. 3d. Cpers.) pi. and agrees with 
qua!. Rule IV. "A verb agrees," &c. 

Ad, Preposition, governs the ace. shews the relation be- 
tween pertinent and humanitatem, 

Humanitatem^ Noun, fem. 3d, humanitas, — atis, &o* 
Abstract, derived from humanus. § 6. 2, 2, in the ace. sing. 

*As all nouns are common except proper nouns , to save time in parsing this 
may always be taken for granted, mentioning, however, when the noun Is 
proper. For the same reason the words, " declension,'^ "gender," " number," 
I* conjugation," ^* mood," *' tense," may be omitted, these being sufficiently 
indicated by the wortls maseutine, Mtngular, indtcaUve, &c. 
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governed by ad. Rule XLVIII. "Twenty-eight preposi- 
tions," &c. 

Habent^ Verb transitive (or active) 2d. hdbeo^ ^ire, -ui^ 
'iium, — in the pres. ind. act. 3d pers. pi. — and agrees with 
artes. Rule iV. " A verb agrees," &c. Synopsis. 

Quoddam, indef. adj. pron. quidam^ gucBdam^ &c. com- 
pounded of quis and the syllable dam, — in the ace. sing, 
neut. and agrees with vinculum. Rule II. " An adjective 
i^ees," &c. 

Vinculum^ noun, neut. 2d. vinculum^ -i, &c. — ^In the ace. 
sing, governed by habent. Rule XX. " A tr. verb signifying 
actively," &c. 

Etf a conjunction, copulative, connecting continentur with 
habent^ which are consequently in the same construction, 
(^ 149. Exp.) and have the same nominative artes, 

Continentur, A verb. Trans, (or active) 2d : conUneo, conti" 
nSre, contiimi, contentum ; compounded of con and teneo, — 
in the pres. ind. pass. — 3d pers. — pi. and agrees with artes* 
Rule IV. *' A verb agrees," &;c. Synopsis. 

Inter^ a preposition which governs the accusative, and here 
points out the relation of reciprocity between the individuals 
represented by se, (§ 28. Obs. 5.) 

Sf, Substantive pron. 3d pers. — intheacc.pl. fem. governed 
by ijtter. Rule XLVIII. *' Twenty-eight prepositions," &c. 
refers to artes, the subject of continentur^ and is here taken 
reciprocally. § 28. Obs, 5. 

Quasi, An adverb of manner modifying continentur. Rule, 

Qu/idam, Indef. adj. pron. quidam, qucedam, &c. com- 
pounded of quvi and the syllable -dam — in the ablative sing, 
fem. and agrees with cognatione. Rule II. " An Adjective 
agrees," &c. 

Cogimtione, A noun, fem. 3d (decl.) cognatio, -dnis^ &c, 
from cognatus "related by birth," (from con smdnascor) — in 
the ablative cf manner, relating to continentur inter se. Rule. 

Note. — In this way by stating every thing respecting a word in 
the shortest possible manner, and without waiting to be questioned, 
parsing may he done rapidly, and much time saved ; and then such 
questions may be put as will draw attention to any thing not included 
in the above scheme. By a little attention on the part of the 
teacher in leading the pupil to understand and apply the preceding 
rules fpr arranging a sentence in the order of translation, he wil? 
save much time and labor to himself afterwards and accustom thr 
learner to the important lesson of reasoning out a difficult sentenct 
and so by repeated victorieR to gain confidence in his own powers. 
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PART FOURTH. 



PROSODY. 

Prosody in its common acceptation, treats of the quantify 
of syllables in the construction of verses ; in other words, of 
Quantity and Metre. 



§ 154. OF QUANTITY. 

Quantity means the relative length of time taken up in 
pronouncing a syllable. 

1. In respect of quantity every syllable is either long or skorf^ 
When a syllable is sometimes long and sometimes short, it is 
said to be common, 

2. The quantity of syllables is determined by certain es- 
tablished rules; or when no rule applies, — ^by the authority 
of the poets. 

3. The rules of quantity are either general or special. 
The former apply alike to all the syllables of a word, the lat- 
ter to particular syllables. 



^ 155. GENERAL RULES. 

Rule I. A vowel before another vowel is short; as, 
Deus, aBus, mhiL 

EXPLANATION.— This rule applies to a vowel before another 
vowel or diphthong in a different syllable, whether it%e in the same, 
or in a different word. The letter h in verse, being considered as 
only a breathing, is wholly disregarded, hence such words as, nf At/, mi- 
hi, dA«, &c. come under this rule. A diphthonsr before a vowel docs 
not come under this rule, except as in Rule V. Exc. 1. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

1. ./? is long in deVf Cat, auldt, terrdi, and the like 

2. E is long after i in the genitive and dative of the fifth dedliS 

sion -y as, speciei; not after t, it is common. 
E is long in iheu^ PompH. 
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i. i not before pr, is long in yio; as, /io, /«6rt/H. Also in a/tui 
the genitive of alius. 
I is common in Diana, and genitives in ius ; but is short in di/- 
terius. Genitives in -ius, in prose, have * long. 

4. O is common in Ohe. 

5. Greek words vary. As a general rule when the vowel befoi e 
another represents a long vowel or diphthong in the Greek word, it it 
long ; otherwise it is short. 

Rule II. A vowel before two (onsonants or a double con- 
sonant is long by position ; as, 

armayfdllo^ axu, gazuj major. 

EXPLANATION.—When a final syllable is long by another rule, 
this rule does not apply ; the double consonants under this rule are, 
the same consonant doubled ; as, /Z, f/, rr, &c. and the letters j, x 
and 2r, equivalent to (£g, ks, ds. * 

EXCEPTIONS. 

1. A short vowel in the end of a word before two consonants tn 
the next is common ; before sc, sp, sq, st, it is usually long ; before a 
double consonant it is short. 

2. A vowel before J, is short in compounds of jugum as bijugut. 
Rule III. A vowel before a mute and a liquid is common ; 

as volucris^ or volUcris. 

EXPLANATION.— Under this rule the vowel must be naturally 
short, and the mute must come before the liquid, and be in the same 
syllable with it. But if the vowel be naturally long it remains so, 
as mdtris (from ii,r)rv\p ) salubris, &c. If the mute and liquid 
be in different syllables, the vowel preceding is long by position ; 
as, dbluoj obruo. In Latin words the liquids are / and r only. In 
Greek words /, r. tw, n. 

Oba. 1. This rule is properly an exception to Rule II. A short 
vowel in the end of a word is seldom affected by a mute and a liquid 
in the next. 

Rule IV. A contracted syllable is always long ; as, 

NUy for nihil ; mf, for mihi; alius ^ for aliius ; it for iit ; sodes for *t 
andeSf nolo for non volo: bigcByfor bijugce ; scilicelf for scire licet , Stc. 
Rule V. A diphthong is long ; as, CcBsar, AUnim, Eitbaa, 
Exceptions 

1. Pra in composition, before a vowel, is commonly shortj as 
praire pr<eustusj &c. 

2. Also, €e is sometimes Short in the end of a word, whtn the next 
begins with a vowel; as, Insula loniOj &cc. 

Note. — U, after q and j§r, does not form a diphthong with a vowel 
following it, but has a force similar to the English to; as, lingua 
QVtror^ &c. pronounced lingwa^ kweror. § 1. Obs. "2. 

24 
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SPECIAL RULES. 

$ 156. FIRST AND MIDDLE SYLLABLES. 

Rule VL Preterites of two Syllables lengthen the former j 
as, vini, vtdi, vici. 

Exc. 1. Those which are short by Rule Ij as, rfit, /ai, &c. 
jEJxc. 2. Seven have the first syllable short; viz: bibi, d^dL/idi, 
(from findOj) scidi, stHiy stitif and t&li. 

Rule VIL Preterites which double the first syllable, short- 
en the first and second; as, Ceddiy tettgi, pepulij &c. from 
cadOf tango, pello. 

Exc. Cicidi, from cado; and pepidiy have the second long. 

Rule VIII. Supines of two syllables lengthen the former; 
as, Cdsum, mOtum, visum, from cddo, moveo, video* 

Exc. Ten have the first syllable short, viz: ci^vm, (from ctfo,) 
d&tum, Hum, litumj — quitum, rdtum riUumjS&tumf — ^vm. and statum. 

Rule IX, In polysyllables, a, e, and u, are long before 
'turn, of the Supine 5 as, Amdtum, deUtum, indUtum. 

Rule X. In polysyllables, i is short before turn of the 
Supine ; as, momtum, I is long in dimsum, 

Exc. But Supines in ituniy from preterites in 2ct, have t 
long ; as, Cvpivi, cupttum, audivi^ auditum, &c. 

Ohs. Recejisio has recensttum, from ui in the preterite, because ori- 
ginally from cenHo, censivi. Eo and its compounds have t short; as, 
UvM, reditum, &c Except ambio, ambitumj 4th conj. 

Rule XI. Participles in -7^5, have u long in tlie penult i 
as, amatHrus, &c. 



§ 157. INCREMENT OF NOUNS, 

1. A noun is said to increase, when any of its cases has more sylla- 
bles than the nominative singular ', as, rex, regis; termo, sermonis. 

2. With only few exceptions, nouns have but one increase in the 
singular number : iter, supellex, and compounds of caput in ps, have 
twoj as, itinSris, supellectilis, prcBcipitis, from praceps. 

3 The increment or increasing syllable, to which the following 
rules apply, is never the last syllable, but the one preceding it, if 
there be one increment; or the two preceding it, if there be two. &c. 
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4 The rules for the increase of noui?/, apply to adjectives and 
participles. 

6. Noans of the fourth declension hav/ no increment in the singu- 
larj those of the^irs^ nnd fifths have nort; but what come under Rule 
I. and its exceptions. In the second declension, those only increase 
in the singular which end in r, according to the following, 

Rule. The increment of the secoiid declension is short ; as, 

Putrij 'Dirij scUnri, &c. from puerj vir^ satur, 
Exc. But Iber and Celtiber^ have Ibiri and Celtibiru 

INCREMENTS OF THE THWD DECLENSION. 

Rule. XII. Increments of the th.rd declension in a and o 
are long i e, 2, and u, short ; as, 

PietdtiSf honoris, mtUVSris, la^-idis, murmOrU. 

Rules with Exceptions 

A. 

1. Increments in a, of the third i'eclension, are long. 

Exe, 1st. The increment in a, from Masculines in al and ar is short, 
also from par, and its compounds; — from anas^ mas, vat, 
(v&dis) baccar, hepar, jubar, Inr^ nectar ^ and sal. 

Exc, 2d- The increment in a, from nou;; in s, with a consonant be- 
fore it, is short; as, Arabs, J^irabis. 

Exc, 3d. The increment in a, from Gn.'ek nouns in -a, -atis; and 
as, 'odis, is short; as, poima, (joematis-, lampa^, lamp&dis, 

Exc, 4lh. Also the following in ar, 7iz : abax, anthrax, Max, 
Mrax, climax, colax, corax,dropax,/ax, harpax,panax, 
phylax, smilax, and styrax, increase with a short. 

o. 

2. Increments in o, of the third declension are long. 

Exc* 1st. The increment in o, from aeuter nouns is short: at, . 
marmor, marmbris; corpus, corpdris. But o*, oris, and 
neuter comparatives incsease in 6 long, jSdor has add* 
ris, or adoris, 

Exc. 2d. The increment in o, from nouns in s with a consonant be- 
fore it is short; as, scrobs, scrdbis; inops, inSpis, But 
Cereops, Cyclops, and Hydrops, have 6 short, 

Exc 3d. Generally from Gentile and Greek nouns in o, and <m^ 
the increment is short; as, Macedo, Maced6nis: but some 
are long, and some are comrcon. # 
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Exc. 4th. Greek noans in <or, shorten the increment; as, Hector'^ 

drif, 
Exe. 5th. Greek nouns in pw^ ineoZg) \ as, tripus, Polypus; also, 
arbor ^ memor, bos, compos, impos, and lepus, have 6 short 
in the increment. 

E. 
8. Increments in e, of the third declension, are short. 
Exe. 1st. The increment in 'inis from en and o is long; as, Siren ^ 

Sirinis; jSnto, jSniinis, 
Exc, 2d. The increment in e is long from hares^ locuples, mansuesy 
tnerces, and quies. Also from Iber and ver — from lex, rex 
and vervex — plebs, seps, and halec, 
Exe, 3d. Greek nouns in er and es increase e long; as, Crater, cra» 
tiris; magnes, magnitis. 
I. 
4. Increments in i, of the third declension are short. 

Exe. Itt Verbals in trix, and adjectives in ix have i long; as, vtc- 

^m, victricis; felix,felicis. 

Also cervix, cicatrix, cornix, cotumix, lodix, matrix, per* 

diXf phanix, radix, and vibex. 
Exe, 2d. Greek nouns in iff and in, with the genitive in -inis, in- 

crease long; as, Salamis, Salaminis. 
Exc. 3d. Die, glis, and lis, with Nesis, Quiris, antl Samnis, increase 

long. 

u. 

6. Increments in u^ of the third declension, are short. 

Exe. Ist. Grenitives in-vdis, uris, and utis, from nominatives in «t, 
have the increase long; as, palus, paludis, &c. But Lu 
gus, intercus, and pecus, increase with ft short 

Exe. 2d. Fur,frux, lux, and Pollux, have ft long. 

Y. 

6. Increments in ^ are short. 

Exc, Greek nouns with the genitive in yntx, have the increase lonf. 
Also Bombyx, Ceyx, and gryps, which increase long. 

INCREMENTS OF THE PLURAL NUMBER. 

A noun in the plural number, is said to increase when it has more 
syllables in any case, than in the nominative plural. 

An increment in the plural, can occur only in the genitive dative, 
and ablative, and in these, it is the syllable next to the last When 
any of these cases has no more syllables than the nominative, it has 
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no plural increment. Thus, Sermdnum, puSrisy capitumy have no plu- 
ral increase, because they have no more syllables than sermonea, frn- 
ihrij capita; still, they all have the increment of the singular, because 
they have more syllables than termoy puer, and caput. But sermdnU 
bus, puerdrumy and capUibuSy have both the singular and plural in- 
crement. 

Role XIII. Plural increments in a, e, and o, are long — ^in 
t, and li, short ; as, 

Musdrum, rirum, vtrorvm, partibusj lacHbus, 
from Mus€By res, viriy partes, lacus, 

EXPLANATION. — All the increments of the singular remain in 
the plural, and to these the plural increment is added.' The rule here 
given applies to the plural increments only, and not to the increments 
of the singular in the plural. Thus, in itinHnbus from iter, the se- 
cond and third syllables are increments of the singular, to be found 
in itinSris; the fourth is the plural increment, which comet under 
this rule. 
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A verb is said to increase when it has more syllables in any part, 
than in the second person singular, of the present indicative, active 
voice; as, amaSy amatis, amabatisj &c. — A verb in the active voice 
may have three increments, and in the passive four. If there is but 
one increment, it is the syllable next the last. If there is two, the se- 
cond increment is the syllable next the last, and the first the syllable 
preceding that, &c. thus. 

1 12 12 3 

a-mas, — am-a-mus, — am-a-ba-mus, — am-av-fir-a-mus, &c 

The increments of deponent verbs, are determined in the same 
manner as if they had an active form. 

Rule XIV. In the increase of verbs, a, e, and o, are long; 
t, and u short; as, 

jSmdrimus, amdtote; legimuSy possfimus. 

Exceptions in A. 

1. The first increment of (fo is short; as, d&mus, dUbdmut^ dUrimuM^ 
&e 

Exceptions in E. 

2. E is short before ram^ rim and ro* 

But when contracted by syncope it is long ; as, JUrtm for /M^ 
ram 

24* 
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3. In the third conjugation e is short before r in tlie first 
increase of the present and imperfect ; as, 

Legirej legHremj Act. tegHriris, legSreref legHre^ Pass. 

4. In the first an,d second conjugation e is short in — bens 
and — here. 

Note — irunt and .*r« in the perfect come nnder the general rule ,• 
sometimes they are shortened. § 166. 5. 

Exceptions in I. 
6. In preterite tenses i is long before v; as, 
Jivdlvi^ audiveram, audtverim, &c. 

6. In the first increase of the fourth conjugation, except 
^jnus of the perfect, i not before a vowel is always long ; as, 

Pres. venifttus; Perf. venitntu. So, also, ifram, and i^o, from eo. 

7. I is long in siimis, sttis, velt7nus, velltis; and their com- 
pounds; as, possimus, rwUrnus^ &c. 

8. In W?n7£5,and ritii of the Future perfect indicative and 
perfect subjunctive, i is common; as, 

JHxHrimus, or dixMmusj videritis, or videritis. 

Note. — U long before turn of the supine comes under Rule VIII. 
and IX. It is also long in the penult of the perfect participle by the 
same rules as the perfect participle is always derived from the supine. 
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For the quantity of penuT.t syllables no definite rule can be given 
which is not rendered nearly useless by the number of exceptions oc- 
curring under it. The following observations are usually given rather 
as a general guide, than certain rules, and they might be easily ex- 
tended were it of any pracdcal advantage. 

1. Patronymics in ILES or ABES usually shorten the 
penult; as, 

Priamides, MlantiUdes, &c. Unless they come from nouns in euss 
as, Pelides, Tydides, &c. 

2. Patronymics, and similar words, in -4/S, EIS, ITISj 
OIS, OTIS, INEj and ONE commonly lengthen the pe- 
nult; as, 

jiehais, PtoUmais^ Chry* its, MniU^ Memphliit^ Latois, Icariotu 
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Ntri-M, Jlcrisione. Except Thebais, and Phoc&is short ; and Nerets, 
which is common. 

3. Adjectives in ACUS, ICUS, IDUS, and IMUS, for 
the most part shorten the penult 5 as, 

JEgyptiacus, academicus, lepidtiSj legUimus: also superlatives ; as^ 
fortis^imusj &c. Except opctcus, amicuSy apricusj pudicuSf mendicuSf 
avMcuSf posticus J fidus, infidus, (but perfidusj of per and fides, is 
short,) bimus, quadrtmusy patrimusj matrirmis, opimus ; and the two 
superlatives^ tmusj and primus, 

4. Adiectives in ALIS, ANUS, ARUS, IVUS, OEUS, 
OSUSj lengthen the penult ; as, 

DotaliSf urbdnus, avdrusj astivusj decorus, arcndsus. Except baf* 
bdrus, opiparus. 

5. Verbal adjectives in 7LJS shorten the penult ; &S, agtlisy 
fadliSf &c. But derivatives from nouns usually lengthen 
it; as. 

jSnUis, civilis, herilisy &c. To these a4d, exilis, subiilis ; and 
names of months, Jiprilis, Quinctilis, Sextilis : Ikcept humilis, pari' 
lis ; and also simUis. But all adjectives in atilis are short -, as, 
verf otitis, volatilis, umbratilis, plicatilis, Jluviaiilis; saxaiilis, Sec. 

6. Adjectives in INUS, derived from words denoting 
inanimate things, as plants, stones, &c. also from adverbs of . 
time, commonly shorten the penult ; as, 

Jimaracinus, crocinus, cedrinus, faginus, oleaginus ; adamantinus, 
crystallinus, creutinus, pristinus. perendinus. carintis, annoiinus, &c. 

Other adjectives in INUS are long ; as, 
Agninus, caninus, leporinus btnus. trinus quinus, austrinus, clan 
destinus, Latinus, marinus, supinusj vespertlmis, &c. 

7. Diminutives in OLUS, OLA, OLUM; and ULUS: 
TIL A, ULUM, always shorten the penult; as, 

Urce6lus,fili6la, musceHlum; lectulus, ratiuncala, cordUum, &c. 

8. Adverbs in TIM lengthen the penult ; as, 
Oppidatim, viritim, tributim. Except affatim, perpHim, and st&tim. 

9. Desideratives in URIO shorten the antepenult, which 
in the second and third person is the penult; as, 

EsUrio, esUris, es&rit. But other verbs in urw lengthen thatsylia 
ble ; as, ligurio. liguris ; scaiitrio, scaturis, &c. 
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PENULT OF PROPER NAMES. 

The following proper names lengthen the penult: Abdtra, Abjdus, 
Adonis, ^sopns, -^ISlus, Ahala, Alaricus, Alcides, Amyclse, Andro- 
n cus, Anubis, Archimedes, Ariarathes, Ariobarzines, Aristdes, 
Aristobulus, Aristoglton, Arpinum, Artabiinus.: Brachmanes, Bus- 
ns, Buthrotus; Cethegus, Chalcedon, Cleobulus, Cyrene, Cytht'ra, 
Curetes ; Darlci, DemonTcaS; Biomedes, Diores, Dioscuri ; Ebudes, 
Kriphyle, Eubulus, Euclides, £uphrates,£umede8, Euripus, Eux'nus, 
Garcrmus, GsElulus, Granlcus J Heliogabalus, Hemicus, Heracrdes. 
Heraclitus, Hipponax. Hispfinus ; Irene ; Lacydas, Latona, Leucata, 
Lu^dunum, Lycoras ; Mandane, Maus5lus, Maximinus, Meleatrer. 
Messala, Messana, Milotus ; Naslca, Nidnor, Nicetas ; Pachy- 
nuB, Pand"'ra, Pcloris 4r -^s, Pharsalus, Phcenlce, Polites, Poly- 
cKius, Polynices, Priapus, Sardanapalus, Sarpedon, Sera pis, Sinope, 
Straton'ce, Suffetes ; Tigranes, Thessalonica ; Verona, Veronica. 

The following are short: AmiL\h\xs J AmphipOlis, •Anabasis, Anti- 
cyra, Antig^nus, 4" -n'^, AnlilOchus, AntiCchus, AnliOpa, Antipas, 
Antip&ter, Antiphines, Antiph&tes, Antiphila, Antiphon, Anytus, 
ApQlus, Areopagus, Ariminum, ArmSnus, Ath6sis, Attains, Attica ; 
BiliJrix, Bructfiri ; Calaber, Callicrates, Callistratus, Candace, Can- 
taber. Carneades, Cherilus, Chrysostdmus, CleombrOtus, Cleomenes, 
Corycos, ConstantinopOlis, Craterus, Cratylus, Cremera, Crustumeri, 
Cybele, Cyciades, Cjrzicns ; Dalmatae, DamOcles, Dardanus, Dejoces, 
Dejotarus, Democritof, Dcmipho, Bidymus, Diogfines, Drep&nam, 
DumuArix : Empedccles, Ephdsus, E\erg6tes, Eomenes, Eurymddon, 
Enripylus ; Fudnus ; Geryfines, Gyarus ; Hecyra, HelipOlis, Hermi- 
6ne, Herodotus^ Hesiodus, HesiOne, Hippocrates, Hippotamos, 
Hypata, Hypanis ; Icarus, Icetas, Illyris, Iphitus, Ismarus, Itha. 
ca; LaodJce, LaomSdon, Lampsacns, Lamyrus, Lapiths, Lucre- 
tilis, Lihanus, Lipare or -a, Lysimacbus, Longimanas : Marathon, 
Ma!nalus, Marmirica, MassagStffi, Matrdna, Megara, Melitus ^ -ta, 
Meirop'^lis, Mutina, Micftnus ; NeOcles, Neritos, Noricum; Omph&le; 
Patara, Pegasus, Pharnaces, Pisistratus, Polydamus; Polyxfina, Por- 
8€na or Porsenna, Praxiteles, Pute(^li, Pylades, Pythagdras ; Sarma- 
tae, Sarslna, Semele, Semiramis, Sequani 4'-a, Sisyphus, Sicflris, Socra. 
tes, Sodoma, Sotades, Spariacus, Sporades, Strongyle, Stymphalus, 
Sybaris; Taygeius, Teleg^nus, Telemachus, TenSdos. Tarraco, Theo- 
phanes, Theophilus, Tomyris j Urbicus j Veneii, Volog^sus, VolQsus ; 
Xencrates ; Zollus, Zopyrus. 

The penult of several words is doubtful ; thus, Bat&vi. Lucan. 
Batavi. Juv. & Mart. ForiuHus. Hor. Fortuitas. Martial. Some make 
fortuitvs of three syllables, but it may be shortened like graiuitiLs. 
Stat. PatrimuSj matrimus, prastolor^ &c. are by some lengthened, 
and by some shortened ; but for their quantity there is no ciertain aa- 
'hority. 
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A final. 

Rule XV. A in the end of a word declined by cases is 
•hort; aK. Mvsd, temjJa, &c. 
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Exc 1. Ttie ablative of the first declension is long } as, Miud, See. 
Exc. 2. The vocative of Greek nouns in as is long ; as, O JEniA^ 
Palla. 

Rule XVI. A in the end of a word not declined by cases 
is long; as, Amd^ f rostra, ^rgd^ intrd^ &c. 

Exc. Ita, quia, ej&, posted, putd, (adv.) are short ; Sometimes 
also the prepositions eontrd, and ultrd; and the compounds of 
•ginta as trigintd, &c. But contra and ultra, as adverbs, are aU 
ways long. 

E final. 

Rule XVII. JS in the end of a word is short 5 as, JVo/jF, 
iedile^ ipse, posse, nempe, ante. 

Special Rules and Exceptions. 

Rui.E I. Monosyllables in e are long; as, m^, t§y si. 

Exe. The enclitics qui!, vS, n^, are short ; also ptH, cH, tH, 

Rule 2. Nouns of the first and fifth declension have final 
c long ; as, CallidpS, AnchisS, dii, &;c. 

Also Greek neuter plurals ,• as, Cete] mde, Tempi, &c. 

Rule 3. Verbs of the second conjugation have e long 
in the second person singular of the imperative active ; as, 
Boce, man€, &c. But cave, vale, and vide are sometimes 
short. 

Rule 4. Adverbs from adjectives of the first and se- 
cond declension have final e long ; as, placidS, pulchrS, vald€, 
(contracted for validS.) So 2l\so ferrnS, ferl, and oh€. 
Exc. But benH, mali, infemU, and supernH are short. 
I firiaL 

Rule XVIII. /final is long; as, domtnl, fiU^ &c. 

Exc. 1. I final is common in mihi, tibi, sibi; also in ibi^ ubi, 
nisi, quasi. Sometimes uii and cut as a dissyllable have i short. 
Sieuti, sicubi, and necubi are always short. 

Exc, 2. /final is short in Greek vocatives and datives ,* as, jiUxi^ 
Daphni ; Palladia Troasi, and Troasln. 

O final 
Rule XIX. O final is common ; as, Virgo^ amo^ qucrndo. 
Exc. \. Monosyllables in o are long ; as, O, dO, stO, prOm 
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Exe, 2. The dative and ablative in o are long ; as, llbi d 
domind. Also Greek nouns m o ; as, DidOj Sappkd, 

Exe. 3. Ablatives used wi adverbs have o long -, as, certOy faUd, 
pauU^ qu6f €6, and their compounds: illoj idcirco, citrdj rdrd, 
ullrdt ergd, (for the sake of.) 

Exe, 4. Eg6f tciHf the defective verb ced6; also ?um6t cit6j Ulicd, 
immif du6f amb6f modd^ and its compounds quornUddf duTKO^dA^ 
pottmoddj are almost always short. 

Exe. 5. The gerund in do is long in Virgil, in other poets mostly 
short. 

U J\nd Y, final. 

Rule XX. U final is long ; Y final is short, as vultUy Moly, 

B, D, J , M, R, T, final. 

Rule XXI. B, D, L, R and T, in the end of a word are 
short; as, db, apied, semel, consul, pater ^ caput. 

EXPLANATION.— This rule does not apply, if any of these final 
letters are preceded by a diphthong, or if the syllable is contracted, 
or made long by position ; as, aid, abit for abiitf amant 

Exe. 1. Sal, sol, and nil are long. 

Exe. 2. Jiir, & €Bther, are long. Also nouns in er which have 
•iris in the genitive ; as. Crater, Iber, &c. 

Exe. 3. Far J lar, Nar, par, eur^ trndfur, are long. 

Exe. 4. The Hebrew names Job, Daniel, are long ; but David and 
Bogud are common. 

Obs. JIf final anciently marie the preceding vowel short, as MilitUm 
octo. By later poets it is usually cut off, by Echthlipsis, (§ 166. 2.) 
when the next word begins with a vowel. When not so cut off, it is 
short. 

C, N, final. 

Rule XXII. C and N in the end of a word are long ; as, 
Ac, stCfillUc, En, non, &c. 

Exe. 1. iVec and dfowcc are short J Aic and/ac, common. 

Exe. 2. For sit an, hi, forsdn, tamen, an, viden, are short. 

Exe. 3. En having -inis in the genitive is short ; as, carman, car' 
nOnit. Also Greek nouns in an, on, in, yn, originally short, and 
the dative plural in sin have the final syllable short ', as, IliSn, Era^ 
tHin, Mai&n, Alexin, chelyn Troasin, &c. 

As, Es, Os, final. 

Rule XXIII. As, Es, Os, in the end of a word are long ; 
as, Mas, qui€s. bonds 
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Exc. 1. M is short in an&s and Greek nouns which have -adu or 
-ados in the genitive j as, Arc&a, lampSSj See. 

Exc. 2. Es is short, 1st in nouns and adjectives which increase 
short In the genitive; as, hospHs, limHSj hebUs, But CeriSy pariis^ 
ariiSf abiis, and pis^ with its compounds are long. 2d, Es from 
sum, and penHs are short. 3d. Greek neuters in esj and nominatives 
and vocatives of the third declension which increase in the genitive 
otherwise than in eos, have es short ; as, ArcadHs^ Tro^Sy &c. 

Exc, 3. Os is short in compdsy impdSy »*, (ossisy) — in Greek 
words of the second declension, and in neuters and genitives of the 
third J aS; IliSs, TyrUsy chadsy ep6sy Palladdsy &c. 

Is, Us, Ys, final. 

Ri7LE XXIV. LSf us and ys^ in the end of a word are short ; 
as, TurrtSy legtSy legimus^ Capys. 

Exc. 1. Plural cases in is and us are long ; but the dative 
and ablative in lus are short. 

Exc. 2. Nouns in is with the genitive in itis, inU, or entis are 
long ; as Samnis, Salamis, Simois, 

Exc. 3. Is is long in glis, viSy gratis, forts. And in the second 
Pers. Sing. Pres. Ind. Active of the fourth conjugation as audis. 
Also in f is, Is, sis, vis, velis, and their compounds possis, quamvis^ 
malts, noliSy &c. 

Exc. 4. Monosyllables in -tis are long ; as, grus, sus. &c. 

Also those which have urisy udisy titis, untis, or ddis, in the geni 
tive; as, tellns, incUSy virtuSy jSmathfiSy iripus. To these add 
Greek genitives in us ; as, DidOSy SapphuSy S^c. 

Exc. 5. Tethys is sometimes long, likewise nouns in ys, which 
have also yn in the nominative ; as, Phorcys or Phorcyn, 



§ 161 QUANTITY OF DERIVATIVES AND COM- 
POUNDS. 
Rule XXV. Derivatives follow the quantity of their 
primitives ; as. 

Amicus, from JLmo. DecOro, from decus, -Oris. 

Auctidnor, auctio, -onis. ExCilo, exul, -fllis. 

Auctdro, auctor, -oris. Pividus pftveo, 

Auditor, audltum. Quirlto, Quiris, -Ttis. 

Anspicor, auspex, -icis. Radicitus, radix, -icis. 

Caup5nor, caupo, -onis. Sosplto, sospes, -Itis. 

Competitor, compSb'tum. Natura, natus. 

Cornicor, comix, -icis. Maternus, mater. 

Custodio, custos, -odis. Ldgeham, ifC. l^go. 

Decdmt, decor, -dris. L$g6ram, ifC. l€gi. 
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EXCEPTIONS 

1. Long from Short. 

I>6m,/rom decern. Suspicio, /rom susplcor. Mobilis, /rom mOveo. 

KSmes, fbveo. Sedes, sedeo. Humor, humus. 

Humanus, h6mo. Secius, sdcus. Jumentum,* jQvo. 

Rdgftla r6go. Penuria, p6nu». Vox, vocis, v6co, ^e 

2. Short from Long, 

Argna and ftrista, from areo. Lticerna, from luceo. 

Nota aiu2 ndtOy notus. Dux, -Qcis, duco. 

Y&dum, vado. St&bilis, stabam. 

Fides, f ido. Ditio, dis, ditis, 

Sopor, sopio. QuisUlus, qualus, ^c 

EXPLANATION.— This rule applies to all those parts of the 
verb derived or formed from the primary parts, § 51, and 52, i. e. 
the quantity of the primary part remains in all the parts formed 
from it 

Rule XXVI. Compounds follow the quantity of the sim- 
ple words which compose them ; as, 

Jtd&mo, from ad and amo ; didficOy from de and daco, 

Obs, 1, The change of a vowel or diphthong, in forming the com- 
pound, does not alter its quantity ; as, c&dOf concido; cadOj concido; 
clavdoy reclUdo; aquus, iniqtnuj he. 

Obs. 2. When a short syllable in the first part of the compound 
ends with a consonant, it becomes long by position when joined to 
another word beginning with a consonant ; as, pSrmaneo from ptr 
and maneo ; but if the second word begin with a vowel, the first re* 
tains its quantity ; as, vtrambtdo, from per and amkulo. 

Obi. 3. When the second part of a compound word begins with a 
vowel, the vowel ending the first part is short by Rule I. When it 
begins with two consonants or a double consonant, the vowel pre- 
ceding is long by Rule II. But if it begins with a simple consonant 
followed by a vowel or diphthong, the vowel preceding is sometimes 
long, and sometimes short by the following 

Special Rules for the first part of a compound^ end- 
ing with a vowel. 
Rule 1. The first part of a compound, if a preposition 
of one syllahle, has the final vowel long 5 as, dSddo, prd- 
tendo, 

Exc. 1. Pro is short in prdcella, prUfanus, prUfarij prUfecto, pr6^ 
feituM, prdficiseor, prdfiteor, prSfugio, prdfugus, profundus, prOne. 
po9, prdneptisj pr6pero, and prUtervw. It is common in procUro, 
wofundoj propago, propelloj propino, propuUo. 
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Exc. 2. The Greek Tpro (before,) is always short,- as, pr6ph€*a 
pr6logU5, 

Note. — The final vowel of a preposition of more than one syllable, 
retoins its own quantity; as, contradico, anUcedo. 

Rule 2.- The inseparable prepositions se and di are long; 
re short ; as, SBpono, dtvello, repello. 

Exc. 3. Di is short in dtrimo and dtsertus. Re is long 
in rBfert. 

Rule 3. The first part of a compound, not a preposition, 
has final a long ; e, 2, o, u, and y short ; as, 

Malo, nS/aSy biceps j phil6sophus, dUcenti, Polydortis. 

Exc. 1. A. In qn&siy cadem, not in the ablative, and in some Greek 
compounds, a is short. 

Exc. 2. E. The e is long in nSmOj nequamj neqvando, nequaquamf 
nequidquamj nequisy nequiiia; mBmetj mecum^ tecum, sccum, vicorsj 
visanusj veneficus. Also in words componnded with se for «cx, or 
semi; as, sedecimy simestrisy &c. E is common in some compounds 
o£ facto; as,liquefaciOy patefacioy rarefacioy &c. 

Exc. 3. I. When the first part of a compound is declined, t is long; 
as, quidaniy quilibet, reipubliciBy &c. or when the first can be separat- 
ed from tne last, and yet both retain their form and meaning; as, /u- 
dUmagisier^ lucri-faciOj si-quis^ agrucultura. &c. 

lis sometimes made long by contraction; as, higSy scilicet, bimus. 
&c. for bijuga, scire licet, bis annus, or biennius. It is also long in 
idem, (masculine) ubique, uirobique, ibidem, nimirumy and the com- 
pounds of diex, such as, biduum, pridie; meridies, Sec. In ubicunque 
and ubivis, it is common. 

Exc. 4. O. Contro, iniro, retro, and quando, in compounds have 
the final o long; as, controversiay introduco, retrocedo, quandoque^ 
(except quandbquidem.) 

O is long in compounds of quo; as, quomodo, quocunquCy quomfnttSy 
quocirc(9y quovis, quOque, (from quisque;) but in quHque, the conjunction, 
it is short. 

Exc. 5. U. Jupiter y judex, and judicium have u long; also tuUcO' 
pioy and usuvenio, being capable of separation as in Exc. 3. 

Rule XXVII. The last syllable of every verse is common. 

EXPLANATION.—Thismeans that a short syllable at the end of 
a line, if the verse requires it, is considered long; and a long sylla- 
ble, if the verse requires it, is considered short. 

N. B. A syllable which does not come under any ot the 
preceding rules, is said to be long, or short, by ** authority,** 
viz : of the poets. 

25 
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§ 162. VERSIFICATION. 

A verse is a certain number of long and short syUables, disposed 

according to rule. The parts into which a verse is divided are called 

Feet. 

OF FEET. 

A rooT in metre, is composed of two or more syllables, strictly re- 
gulated by time, and is either simple or compound. The simple feel 
are twelve in number, of which four consist of two, and eight of 
three syllables. There are sixteen compound feet, each of four syl- 
lables. These varieties are as follows: 

Simple feet of two Syllables. 



Pyrrhic 


^ -^ as DSfls. 


Spondee 


as fundOnt. 


Iambus 


^ — as 6rant. 


Trochee 


^ ^> as arm&. 


Simple feet of three Syllables. 


Tribrach 


^ ^ ^ as f^c6r«. 


Molossus 


as cdntenddnt. 


Dactyl 


— WW as cSrpOri. 


Anapsest 


s^ y^ — as dOmini, 


Bacchius 


^ as ddlores. 


Antibacchius >^ as Romanes. 


Amphibrach ^ — w as hOnorS. 


Amphimacer — w — as charitas. 


Compound feet of four Syllables. 


Choriambus 


— WW — pontif Ices Trochee and Iambus. 


Antispastus 


w w amabatis Iambus and Trochee 


Ionic a majore 


WW calcaribCls Spondee and Pyrrhic. 


Ionic a minore 


^ ^ — — prOpdra bant Pyrrhic and Spondee. 


First Paeon 


— www tempOribCls Trochee and Pyrrhic. 


Second Paeon 


^ — WW pOtentia Iambus and Pyrrhic. 


Third Paeon 


s^ ^ — ^ ftnimatlis Pyrrhic and Trochee. 


Fourth Paeon 


www — c6l6ritas Pyrrhic and Iambus. 


First Epitrile 


w vOluptates Iambus and Spondee. 


Second Epitrite 


— w c6ndit6r68 Trochee and Spondee 


Third Epitrite 


w — discordias Spondee and Iambus. 


Fourth Epitrite 


w adduxTstis Spondee and Trochee 


Proceleusmaticus 


w w w w hOminibfls Two Pyrrhics. 


Dispondee 


— — — — 6ra tores Two Spondees. 


Diiambus 


w — w — ftmavfirant Two Iambi. 


Dltrochee 


— w — w CanUl«na Two Trochees 

i 
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ISOCHRONOUS FEET. 

1. In every foot, a long syllable is equal in time to two short ones. 
To constitute feet Isochronous, two things are necessary. 1st. That 
they have the same timej 2d. that they be interchangeable in metre. 

2. Feet have the same time which are measured by an equal num- 
ber of short syllables; thus, the Spondee, Dactyl, Anapaest, and Pro- 
celeusmaticus, have the same time, each being equal to four short 
syllables. 

3. Feet are interchangeable in metre, when the ictus or stress of 
the voice falls, or may fall, on the same portion of the foot. The 
part of the foot that receives the ictus, is called arsis , or elevation, 
the rest of the foot is termed thesis^ or depression. 

4. The natural place of the arsis, is the long syllable of the foot. 
Hence, in the Iambus, it falls on the second syllable, and in the Tro- 
chee, on the first. Its place in the Spondee and Tribrach cannot be de- 
termined by the feet themselves, each syllable being of the same 
length. 

5. In all kinds of verse, the fundamental foot determines the place 
of the arsis for the other feet admitted into it, thus: In Dactylic 
verse, and Trochaic verse, the Spondee will have the arsis on the first 
syllable; — ^in Anapaestic, and Iambic, on the last. In Trochaic 
verse, the tribrach will have the arsis on the first syllable, si. w w, 
in Iambic on the second, v-^ w w 

6. Those feet, then, according to the ancients, were called isochro- 
nous, which were capable of being divided into parts that were equal 
in time, so that a short syllable should correspond to a short; and a 
long, to a long, or to two short; thus: in Iambic and Trochaic ver»ft, 



Iambus 



/ Trochee _/ I >^ 

i, ^ Tribrach >f/ ^ I n^ 



Tribrach ^^ 
In Dactylic and Anapaestic; thus. 

Dactyl _/ w w Anapaest ^ w 

Spondee -^ Spondee — -d 

But feet which cannot be divided in this manner, are not isochro- 
nous, though they have the same time ; thus, the Iambus and Trochee, 
though equal in time, cannot be divided so as to have the correspond 
ing parts of equal length. Thus, 

Iambus, w I -^ 

Trochee, / 
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Hence these feet are not interchangeable, or isochronous; and for 
this reason a Trochee is n?ver admitted into Iambic verse nor an 

Iambus into Trochaic. The same is true of the Spondee, ( ) and 

Amphibrach, ( ^ — ^ ) and of the Amphibrach with the Dactyl or 
Anapsett. 



§ 163. OF METRE. 

1. Metre, in ilB general eensey means an arrangement of syllables and 
feet in verse, according to certain rules ; and in this sense applies, 
Dot only to an entire verse, but to part of a verse, or to any number 
of verses. ^ metre, in a specific sense, means a combination of two 
feet (sometimes called a syzygy) and sometimes one foot only. 

The distinction between rhythm and metre is this : — the former 
refers to the time only, in regard to which, two short syllables 
are equivalent to one long ; the latter refers both to the time and the 
order of the syllables. The rhythm of an anapaest and dactyl is the 
same ; the metre different. The term rhythm, is also understood in a 
more comprehensive sense, and is applied to the harmonious con- 
struction and enunciation of feet and words in connection ; thus, a 
line has rhythm when it contains any number of metres of equal <tm«, 
without regard to their order. Metre requires a certain number of me- 
tres, and these arranged in a certain order. Thus, in this line, 

Panditur interea domus omnipotentis Olympi, 

there is both rhythm (as it contains six metres of equal value in re 
spect of time) and metre, as these metres are arranged according to 
the canon for Hexameter heroic verse, which requires a dactyl i i th% 
6th, and a spondee in the 6th place.' Change the order thus, 

Omnipotentis Olympi panditur interea domus, 

and the rhythm remains as perfect as before, but t^ e metre is de- 
stroyed ; it is no loi.ger a Hexameter heroic line. 

2. The principal metres used in Latin poetry are six ; namely, 
1. Iambic. 2. Trochaic. .'?. Anapaestic. 4. Dactylic. 5. Choriam- 
bic. 6. Ionic. These are so called from the foot which prevails i i 
them. 

These different kinds of verse in certain varieties are also de- 
signated by the names of certain poets, who either invented 
them, or made special use of them in their writings. Thus, we have 
Asclepiadic, Glyconian, Alcaic, Sapphic, Pherecratian, &c. from As- 
cJepiades, Glycon, Alcaeus, Sappho, Pherecrates, &c. 

3. In Iambic, Trochaic, and Anapaestic verse, a metre consists of 
two feet, (sometimes called a dipodia or syzygy,) in the other kinds 
of one foot. 

4. Averse consisting of one metre is callel Manometer; of two 
metres. Dimeter; of three,. Trimeter; of four, Tetrameter; of five, 
Pentameter; of six. Hexameter; of seven, Heptameter ; &c. Hence, 
in Trochaic, Iambic, and Anapaestic verse, a monometer will contain 
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ttco feel : a dimeter, /our ; a trimeter, «i£; &e. m the other kinds of 
Terse, a monometer contains one foot, a dimeter, {too, a trimeter. 
three, &c. 

5. A verse or line of any metre may be complete, havmg precisely 
the number of feet or syllables that the canon requires ; or, it may 
be deficient ; or, it may be redundant. To express this, a verse is va- 
riously characterized as follows ; viz. 

1. jScatalectiCy when complete. 

2. Catalectic, if wanting one syllable. 

3. Brachy catalectic y if wanting two syllables or a foot. 

4. Hyper catalectic, or hypermeter, when it has one* or two syllables 
more than the verse requires. 

5. Acephalous, when a syllable is wanting at the beginning of the 
line. 

6. Asynartete, when different measures are conjoined in one line. 

Hcnce,^ in order fully to describe any verse, three terms are employ- 
ed ; the first expressing the kind of verse ; the second, the number 
of metres ; and the third the character of the line ; thus, 

Non vul- I ttis in- || stantis | tyran- fl ni | 

is described ; as. Iambic, dimeter, hyper catalectic, 

6. Verses or parts of verses are farther designated by a term ex- 
pressive of the number of feet, or parts of feet, which they contain. 
Thns, a line or part of a line contaitiing 

three half feet is called trimimer, 
five half feet, " penthemimer, 

seven half feet, " hephthemimer. 
These are of use to point out the place of 

THE C.ESURAL PAUSE. 

7. Casura in metre is the separation, by the ending of a word, of 
syllables rhythmically or metrically connected. 

It is of three kinds, 1. Of the foot: 2. of the rhythm: 3. of the 
verse, 

1st. Caesura of the foot occurs when a word ends before a foot is 
completed ; as in the second, third, fourth and fiAh feet of the follow 
ing line ; 

SilveS' I trSm t^nd- [ i Mu- | sam mSdi- | taris &- | vena 

2d. Csesura of the rhythm is the separation of the arsis from the 
thesis by the ending of a word, as in the second, third and fourth feet 
of the preceding line. 

This has sometimes the efiTect of making a final short syllable long, 
by the force of the ictus j as, 

PetOri I 6ii*inhi- | ans spi- | rantia | c5nsalit [ exta. 

Note. — This efTect is not produced by the Caesura of the foot, nor of the verse, 
unless they happen tn coincide with the caesura of the rhylhm. 

3d. The Caesura of the verse is such a division of the line into two 
parts, as afl'ords to the voice a pause or rest, at a proper or fixed 
place without injurins: the s*»nse, by pausing in the middle of a vord 

25* 
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P.. The proper management of this pause is a great beauty in cer- 
tain kinds of verse, and shews the skill of the poet In pentameter 
verse, its place is fixed ; in hexameter and other metres it is left to 
the poet. When it occurs at the end of the.third half foot, it is called 
trimimeris j — of the fifth, penthenAmeris j — of the seventh,' hephthemi' 
Tneris. 

9. The situation of each foot in a verse is called its place. 



^ 164, DIFFERENT KINDS OF METRE. 

The canons, or rules of the different kinds of metre used in Latin 
poetry are the following ; 

I. IAMBIC METRE. 

1. A pute iambic line consists of iambic feet only; as, 

Ph&sS I has n. l^ quem I vide. || tis h5s- | pites. 

where the single line marks, the end of the foot; the double 
Une, the end of the metre ; and the Italic syllable, the cjesural 
pause. 

2. A mixed iambic line admits a spondee into the first, 
third, and fifth places ; and again in all these a dactyl or an 
anapaest is sometimes admitted for a spondee, and a tribrach 
for the iambus. 

3. This verse occurs in all varieties of length from the 
dimeter catalectic to the tetrameter. 

4. The ceesura commonly takes place at the fifth half foot. 

5. Different varieties of this metre are denominated as fol- 
lows; 

1st. Senarian^ or Trim. acatalectic,used in tragedy and comedy. 

2d. Jlrchilockianf or Trimeter catalectic. 

3d Jlrchilochian, or Dimeter hypermeter. 

4th. JJnacreontiCj or Dimeter catalectic. 

5th. GalliambttSf or Dimeter catalectic, double ; i. e. two verses in 

one line. 
6th. Hipponactic, or Tetrameter catalectic. 
7th. Ckoliambusj or Trimeter Acatalectic. This is called also, 

Scazon and Hipponactic trimeter j and has a spondee in the 

sixth place, and generally an iambus in the fifth. 
8th. OctonariuSf or Tetrameter acatalectic, called also quadratua. 
9th. JlcephcUoutf or Dimeter, wanting the first syllable of the first 

foot. This may be resolved into Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 
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II. TROCHAIC METRE. 

1. A pure trochaic line consists of trochees only. These, 
however, are hut seldom used. An Acephalous trochaic he- 
comes an iamhic line ; and an Acephalous iamhic becomes a 
trochaic line. 

2. A mixed trochaic line admits a spondee, a dactyl, an 
anapaest, and sometimes a proceleusmatic in even places, i. e. 
in the 2d, 4th, 6th, &c. But in the odd places a trochee, or a 
tribrach, and in the last place, a trochee only. 

3. This verse may be used in all varieties from the Mono- 
meter hypercatalectic, (two trochees and one syllable,) to the 
tetrameter or octonarius catalectic. The varieties most used 
by the Latin poets, are 

1st. The Trochaic tetrameter catalectic^ rarely pure : 
2d* The Sapphic, consisting of five feet, viz. a trochee, a 

spondee, a dactyl, and two trochees. It has thecaesural 

pause after the fifth half foot ; thus, 

IntS- I ger -vi- | tae ti scdid- | rfsqud | purtls. Hor. 

8d* The Phalcecian or PhaJeucian consisting of five feet | 
viz. a spondee, a dactyl and three trochees ; thus, 

N6n est | vivere | sed v& | lerS | vita. Mart 
This verse neither requires nor rejects a caesura. 

4th. The Trochaic dimeter catalectic or Acephalous iamhic 
dimeter. See I. 9th. 

Sth. Other -varieties but seldom used ; are, 1. the Pancratic mon- 
ometer, hypercatalectic. 2. The IthyphaliCj dimeter Brachycat. 
3. The Euripidearif dimeter catalectic. 4. The McmaniCj 
dimeter acatalectlc. 5. Jtnacreontic, dimeter acatalectic, with 
apjmrhic in the first place. 6. The ifipponac^tc, tetrameter 
acatalectic. ^ 

III. ANAP^STIC METRE. 

1. A pure Anapaestic line consists of Anapaests only. 

2. The mixed anapaest has a spondee or a dactyl, feet of equal 
length, in any place. 

3. The following varieties occur, viz. 1st. The Anapmtic Mono' 
meter y consisting of two anapaests. 2d. The Anapastic dimeter • con- 
sisting of four Anapaests. 

Anapaestic verses are usually so constructed, that each measure 
ends with a word, so that they may be read in lines of one, two, or 
more me^.sure3. 
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4. Other varieties not much in use are the Simodian; Mon. AcaL 
The ParlheniaCf Dim. Cat. The Arckebvlian j trim. B. C. 

IV. DACTYLIC METRE. 

1. A pure Dactylic verse consists of dactyls only, which 
have the arsis on the first syllable of the foot. 

Of this verse one foot constitutes a metre, and they rans^e in 
length from Dimeter to Hexameter. Of these the most important are. 

1. Hexameter or Heroic verse. 

Hexameter or Heroic verse consists of six feet, of which 
the iif^h is a Dactyl, the sixth a spondee, and each of the 
other four a dactyl or a spondee ; as, 

Lud€r@ I quae vel- | lem cSlla- | mo per- | mlsit a- | grestl. Virg. 

Respecting this verse the following things may be noticed. 

1st. When a spondee occurs in the fifth place, the line is called 
ipondaic. Such lines are of a grave character, and but rarely occur. 

2d When the line consists of dactyls, the movement is brisk and 
rapid, when of spondees, slow and heavy. Compare in this respect 
the two following lines : the first expresses the rapid movement of 
a troop of horse over the plain eager for the combat, — the other de- 
scribes the slow and toilsome movements of the Cyclops at the la- 
bors of the forge. 

QuadrOpS. | dantd pil. | trem sOni- | tu qu&tit | ungiiia | campOm. 
-Illi in- I ter sS- I se mag- | nli vi | brachm | tollant. Yirg. 

3d. The heauty and harmony of a Hiexameter verse de- 
pends on the proper management of the caesura. The most 
approved caesural pause in heroic poetry, is that which oc- 
curs after the arsis of the third foot. Sometimes called the 
heroic caesural pause ; thus. 

At ddmiis | inter!- | or || re- | gali | splendid& | luxu. Yirg. 

In reading this line with due attention to quantity, we naturally 
pause where the csesural pause is indicated by the double line, and 
the whole movement is graceful and pleasing. Compare now with 
this, a line in which no attention is paid to the ceesura, or in which, if 
one is made, y^u have to pause in the middle of a word and the dif- 
ference is manifest. 

Roma I moeni& | ter- || rQit | implger | Hannlbill | armis. 

Sometimes the caesura falls after the thesis of the third foot, or the 
arsis of the fourth. In the last case a secondary one often occurs in 
the second foot. The pause at the end of the third foot was the least 
approved. The following lines are examples of each of these, 

1. Infan- | dum re- | gina. || jQ- | bes rdnd I vare dd- | lorem. 

2. Primate- [ net, |I plau | suqu6 v6- | Ifit || frSml- | tuquSse- | cundcJ. 
5. Cul n&n | dictas Hy- | las p06r || et La- | tSnia | Delos. 

2. A species of Hexameter is the Priapean, It is divisi* 
We into two portions of three feet each, of which portions 
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the first begins generally with a trochee^ and ends with an 
amphimacer, and the second begins with a trochee ; as fol- 
lows, 

O c3 I loai& I qusB cOpis || pont6 | luddr6 | longd. Cattdl, 
These parts, however, may very well be scanned, the first as a 
Glyconic, and the second as a Pherecratic verse, of which see under 
(V) Choriambic verse. 

3. Pentameter verse consists of five feet. It is commonly 
arranged in two portions or hemistichs, of which the first 
contains two feet, dactyls or spondees, followed by a long 
sylUble which ought to end a word ; and the second, two dac- 
tyls followed by a long syllable ; thus, 

Maxima I de nihi- 1 16 || nascitttr histOrl [ i.—Propert. 
Pom&qu6 | non nd. | us || legit &b | arbOri- | bus ] TibulL 

Where the first distich does not end a word, or if there be an elision 
by Synahepka or EefUhlipsUf the verse is considered harsh. 

This verse is commonly used alternately with a hexameter linCi 
which combination is commonly called Elegiac verse. 

4. Dactylic tetrameter^ of which there are two kinds. 
1st. Dactylic tetrameter a priore, called also Alcmanian 

Dactylic tetrameter, which consists of the first four feet of 
a Hexameter line, the fourth being always a Dactyl ; as, 
Solvitfir I acris hy- j ems gra. | ta vXc6. Hot. 
2d. Dactylic tetrameter a posteriore, called also Spondaic 
tetrameter, which consists of the last four feet of a hexame- 
ter line ; as. 

Sic tris- I tes af- | fatQs ft- | micos. Hor, 
6. Dactylic trimeter , (or Choriambic Trimeter Catalcctic) 
consists of the three last feet of a Hexameter line, (See 
Choriambic verse;) as, 

Gra to I Pyrrhft sab | antro. Hot. 

6. Dactylic trimeter catalectic^ also called Archilochian 
penthemimeris, consists of the first five half feet of a Hexa- 
meter line ; as, 

ArbOri- | bilsquS cO | mffi. Hor. 

7. Dactylic dimeter or Adonic — commonly used to con- 
clude a Sapphic Stanza — consists of a dactyl and spondee; 
thus, 

Risit ^ I polio. 

V. CHORIAMBIC METRE. 
In Choriambic verse, the leading foot is a choriambus, but 
in the varieties of this metre, different other feet are admit* 
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ted, chiefly at the beginning or end of the line, or both. The 
principal varieties are the following, 

1. The Choriamhic 'pentameter consists of a spondee, 
three choriambi and an iambus ; as. 

Tu ne I qasesiSrls | sclr€ nSfas | qaem mihi qaem | tibi. 

2. Choriamhic tetrameter^ consists of three choriambi » or 
feet equivalent in length and a Bacchius ; as, 

Jan6 p&ter | JanS tdens | dfv6 biceps | bif<Srmis. 
Horace altered without improving this metre, by substituting a 
spondee for the iambus in the first foot ; as, 

Te d66s 6- I ro SybHrin | &c. 
Note. — Choriamhic tetram. was originally called Phalxcian, from 
PhalsBcus, who made great use of it. 

3. Asdepiadic tetrameter ^ consists of a spondee, two 
choriambi and an iambus ; thus, 

Maece- | n&s fttftvis || edltfi re- j gibus. — Hor, 
This form is uniformly used by Horace. Other poets sometimes 
make the first foot a dactyl. 
The cssural pause occurs at the end of the first choriambus. 
This verse is sometimes scanned as a Dactylic, pentameter cata- 
lectio ; thus, 

Maece- | nas ata- | vis | edits | reg'b::s. 

4. Choriamhic trimeter or Glyconic, consists of a spon- 
dee, (sometimes an iambus or trochee,) a choriambus and 
an iambus ; as, 

Sic te I divft pOtens | Cyprl.— flbr. 
When the first foot is a spondee, it may be scanned as dactylic 
trimeter ; as, 

Sic tS I diva pO- I tens Cypri. 

5. Choriamhic trimeter catalectic or Pherecratic^ consists 
of a spondee, choriambus and a catalectic syllable ; as, 

Grato I Pyrrha sub ant- | tro 
Here also the first foot is sometimes a trochee or an iambus. When 
a spondee it may be scanned, as Dactylic trimeter, see lY. 5. 

6. Choriamhic Dimeter, consists of a choriambus and a 
Bacchius; as, 

Lydia die | p6r omnes. — Hor. 

VI. IONIC METRE. 
1. The Ibmc a majorey or Sotadic Metre^ consists of three 
Tonics a majore, and a spondee ; as. 

Has cum gemi- | na comp6de | dedicat ca- | tenas. 
In this metre, the Ionic feet are often two trochees, as in the third 
foot of the preceding line ,* and a long syllable is often resolved into 
two short ones 
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2. The Ionic a minore, consists generally of tliree or four 
feet, which are all Ionics a minore ; as, 

PaSr ales | tibi lelis | Spgrosae- | qu6 Minorvee. Hor. 



§ 165. COMPOUND METRES. 

A compound metre or Asynartete, is the union of two 
kinds of metre in the same verse or line. Of these the fol- 
lowing are the chief. 

!• Greater Alcaic, Iambic Mon. hyper + Chor. dim. Acat* 



Thus, >-' - 

2. Lesser Alcaic. Dactylic dim. + Trochaic Mon. 

Thus, - w w|- s^ s^||_ w_ w 

3, Archilochian Hept. or Dact. tetr . a priore +Troch. Dim. B. C. 



Thus, — w N-^ I — w ^ 
4. Dactylico- Iambic. Dactylic trim Cat. + Iambic dim. 



Thus, — ^^ v-^ I — ^^ > 

5. lamMco Dactylic. Iambic dim + Dactylic trim. Cat, 



Thus, ^ — l^ — |n-^ — 1^ — {{ — w w| — w 



§ 166 SCANNING. 

Scanning is the measuring of verse, or the resolving of a line into 
the several feet of which it is composed. 

To do this properly, a previous acquaintance with the rules of 
quantity, and the structure of each kind of verse, is indispensable, — 
and also with the various ways by which syllables in certain situations 
are varied by contraction, elision, &c. These are usually called Fi- 
gures of Prosody, and are as follows: 

FIGURES OF PROSODY. 
1. SyTialoepha, cuts offa vowel or diphthong from the end 
of a word, when the next word begins with a vowel, or h 
with a vowel following it, thus converting two syllables in- 
to one ; as, 

Terra antiqua by Synaloepha, terr^ antiqua; Dardanida infensi, Bar* 
danid? infensi; vento huCf venV uc;^ thus; 

Quidve moror? si omnes uno ordine habetis Achivos. Viri:. 
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Scanned thus, 
QnfdySmO- | rdr ? s' 5m | nes u. | n' or dm' h&* | betis A- | chiySs. 
The Synaloepha is sometimes neglected, and seldom takes place in 
the interjections O, heu, ah, proh, vtB, vah, hei. 

Long vowels and diphthongs, when not cut off, are sometimes 8hor^ 
ened; as, 
Instllse I lOnl' | In mag. | n5 qu&s | dir& C$- | leeno. Virg, 
Credlmtis | an qui &- | m&nt ip- | si sibi | somni& | f ingant. Id. 

2. Echthlipsis cuts off m with a vowel preceding it, from 
the end of a word, when the next word begins with a vowel, 
or h followed by a vowel; as, 

Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens,cui Inmen ademptum. 

Scanned thus, 

MSnstr' h5r- | rend,' in - | f^rm' In- | gens cul | lum6n &d | emptum 

This elision was sometimes omitted by the early poets; as, 
Corporum | offici- | um est quoni- | ampreme- | re omnia | decorum. 

3. A Synaloepka and EcthJipsis are sometimes found at the end of 
a line,^ where, after the completing of the metre, a syllable remains 
to be joined to the next line, which of course, must begin with a vow- 
el; thas, 

Sternitur | infe- | lix ali- | one | vulnere | coelum J) que. 
Adspicit, &c. 
Here the que and adspicit are joined; as, qu' adspicit. 
Jamque iter | emen- | si, tur- | res ac | tecta La- | tino- || rum 
Ardua, &c. where the -rum and ardua are joined; as, r* ardua. 

3. SyncBresis, sometimes called Crasis^ contracts two syl- 
lables into one; as, Phcethon for Pkaethon this is done by 
forming two vowels into a diphthong; as ac, e'i, oi, into cb, eiy 
oi; or pronouncing the two syllables as one ; thus, ea^ iu, as 
if ya, yu, &c ; as, aurea, aurya; films, filyus; and ua^ uz, &c. 
as if wuy wi; thus, gemca^ genwa; tenuis, tenwzs. 

4. DicBresis divides one syllable into two ; as aula'i, for 
aula; TroicB for Trojcs; Perseus, for Perseus; miliius, for 
milvus; soliiit, for solvit; voliiii, for volvit; aqUcs, siietus^ 
sUasit, SUevos, relangiiit, reliqiias, for aqucB^ suetus^ &c. as, 

Aulal in medio libabant pocula Bacchi. Virg. 
Stamina non ulli dissoliienda Deo. Pentam. Tibulltis, 

6. Systole makes a long syllable short ; as, the penult iii 
tulirunt; thus, 

Matri | longa de- | cem tulS- | rant fas- | tidia | menses. Virg. 
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Diastole makes a short syllable long , as the last syllable 
of amor in the following verse : 
Consi- 1 dant, si- J tentus a- | mor, et | mcenia | condant. Virg. 



§ 167. STANZA. 

A poem may consist of one or more kinds of verse. When a poem 
consists of one kind of verse it is called 7nonocolon; of iwo,dicolon; of 
three, tricolon. 

The different kinds of verse in a poem are usually combined in 
regular portions called stanzas, or strophes, each of which contains 
the same number of lines, the same kinds of verse, and these ar- 
ranged in the same order. 

When a stanza or strophe consists of two lines, the poem is called 
distrophon, of three lines tristrophony of four tetrastropkon. Hence 
poems, according to the number of kinds of verse they contain, and 
the number of lines in the stanza are characterized as follows ; 

Monocolon^ one kind of verse in the poem. 

Dicolon distrophon, two kinds of verse, and two lines in the stanza. 

JHcolon trUtrophon, two kinds of verse, three lines in the stanza. 

Dicolon ietrastrophon, two kinds of verse, four lines in the btanza. 

Tricolon tristropkony three kinds of verse, three lines in the stanza. 

Tricolon tetrcutrophon^ three kinds of verse, four lines in the stanza. 



§ 168. COMBINATIONS OF METRES IN HORACE. 
Horace makes use of nineteen different species of metre combined 
in eighteen different ways. They are arranged as follows; accord- 
ing to" the order of preference given them by the poet. The refer- 
ences here, where not marked, are to § 164. 
No. 1. Two lines Greater Alcaic. § 165. 1. One Archolichian di- 
meter hypermeter, I. 2. 5. 3d ; and one Lesser Alcaic. 
§ 165. 2. 
No. 2. Three lines Sapphic, H. 2. One Adonic or Dactylic dim. 

IV. 7. 
No. 3. One line Choriambic trim.orGlyconic, V. 4. One choriam- 

bic tetram. or Asclepiadic V. 3. 
No. 4. One line Iambic trim. orSenarian, I. 3. 5. 1st. One Iambic 

dim. I. 2. 3. 
No. 5. Three lines, Chor. tetram. or Asclepiadic, V. 3. One 
Chor. trim, or Glyconic, V. 4. 
No. 6. Two lines Chor. tetram, or Asclepiadic, V. 3. One Chor. Irini 
Cat., or Pherecrntic, V. 5. One Chor. trim or Glyconic. V. 4. 
\^o. 7. Clioriambic tetrameter, or Asclepiadic alone, V. 3. 
l^o. 8. One line Dactylic Hexameter, IV. I, One Dactylic tetnm. ■ 

postcriorc, IV. 4. 2d. 
Nc. 9. Choriambic Pentameter only, V. 1. 

26 
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Nc 10. One line Dactylic Hexameter, I V.l. One Iambic dim 1.2..'^. 

No •*. Iambic trimeter Senarian only, I. 2. 5. 1st. 

No. 12. One line Choriambic dim. V. 6. One Chor. tetram. (alter- 
ed.) V. 2. 

No. 13. One line Dactylic Hexameter, IV. 1. One Iambic trim, 
sen. I. 3. 5. 1st. 

No. 14. One line Dactylic Hexameter, IV. 1. One Archilochian 
Dactylic trimeter Catalectic, IV. 6. 

No. 15. One line Dactylic Hexameter, IV. 1. One lambico Dacty- 
lic, § 165. 5. 

No. 16. One line Iambic trim. Senarian, I. 3. 5. Ist. One Dactylic 
Iambic. 165, 4. 

No. 17. One line Archilochian Heptameter. § 165. 3. One Archi- 
lochian Iambic trimeter, Catalectic, I. 2. 5, 2d. 

No. 18. Onelinelambicdimiter Acephalous, 1. 5. 9th. and one Iambic 
trimeter Catalectic, I. 5. 2d. 

No. 19. Ionic a minore only, VI, 2. The first line contains three 
feet, the second four. 
Note. — ^The Satires and Epistles are in Dactylic Hexameter, IV. 1- 



« 169. METRICAL KEY TO ODES OF HORACE. 

Containing in alphabetic order the the first words of each, with a 
reference to the Nos. in the preceding section where the stanza is 
described, and reference made to the place where each metre is ex- 
plained 



JEli vetQSto No. 1 

.£quam memento 1 

Alhi ne doleas 5 

Altera jam teritur 13 

Angustam amjci 1 

At O deorum 4 

ATidivere Lyce 6 

B icchum in remotis 1 

Beatus llle 4 

Coelo supinas 1 

Coelo tonantem 1 

Cum tu Lydia 3 

Cur me querelis 1 

Delicta majornm 1 

Descende coelo I 

Dianam tenerse 6 

Diffugfire nives 14 

Dive quern proles 2 

Divis orte bonis 6 

Donarem pateras 7 

Donee gratus eram 3 

Ehcu fugaces i 

Mt mihi nonvta 2 



Et thure et fidibus No. 3 

Exegi monumentum '. . . 7 

Extremum Tanaim 5 

Faune nympharum 2 

Festo quid potius die 3 

Herculis rilu 2 

Horrida tempestas 15 

Ibis Liburnis I 

Icci beatis I 

lUe et nefasto 1 

Impios parrse 2 

Inclusam Danaen 5 

Intactis opulentior 3 

Integer vitae 2 

Interrcissa Venus diu 3 

Jam jam efficaci 11 

Jam pauca aratro 1 

Jam saiis terris 2 

Jam veris comites 5 

Justum et tenacem 1 

Laudabuntalii 8 

Lupis et agnis 4 

Lydia die per omnes J2 
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Maecenas atavis No. 7 

Mal&soluta 4 

Martiis coelebs 2 

Mater socva Cupid inum 3 

Mercuri facunde 2 

Mercuri nam te 2 

Miserarom est 19 

Mollis inertia 10 

Monti ura custos 2 

Motum ex Metello 1 

Musis amicus 1 

Natis in usum 1 

Ne forte credas 1 

Ne sit ancills 2 

Nolis longa ferce 5 

Nondum subacta 1 

Non ebur neque auream 18 

Non semper irabres 1 

Non nsitata 1 

Non vides quanto 2 

Nox crat 10 

NuHam Vare sacra 9 

NuUus argento 2 

Nunc est bibendum 1 

O crudelis adhuc 9 

ODiva^atam 1 

O fons Blandusise 6 

O matre pulchrSL 1 

O nata mecum 1 

O navis referent 6 

O sa^pe mecum 1 

O Venus regina 2 

Odi profanum ..•• 1 

Otium Diros 2 

Parcius junctas 2 

Parcus Deorum 1 

Parentis olim 4 

Pastor quum traheret 5 



Pcrsicos odi pucr No. 2 

Petti nihil me 16 

PliCEbe, silvarumque 2 

PhfEbus volentem 1 

Piudarum quisquis 2 

Poscimur siquid 2 

QusB cura patrnm 1 

Qualem ministrum 1 

Quando repostum 4 

Quantum dlstet ab Inacho .... 3 

Quem tu Melpomene 3 

Quem virum aut heroa , 2 

Quid bellicosus 1 

Quid dedicatum 1 

Quid fles Asterie 6 

Quid immerentes 4 

Quid obseratis Jl 

Quid tibi vis 8 

Quis desidero 5 

Quis multa gracilis 6 

Quo me Bacche 3 

Quo, quo scelesti ruitis 4 

Rcctius vives •.^. \ 2 

Rogare longo 4 

Scriberis Vario 5 

Septimi Gades 2 

Sic te Diva potens 3 

Solvitur acris hicms 17 

Te maris et terrse... S 

Tu ne qnssieris 9 

Tyrrhena regum 1 

Uila si juris '? 

Uxor pauperis Ibyci 3 

Velox amoenum 1 

Vides ut alta 1 

Vile potabis 2 

Vitas hinnuleo 6 

Vixi choreis 1 
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1. ROMAN COMPaXATION OF TIME. 

1. DivuionM of the Year. 

llomalas is said to have divided the year into ten months, as fol- 
lows: 1. MartiuSf from Mars, his supposed father; 2. Aprilie, from 
jiperioy ** to open;" 3. Maius, from Maia^ the mother of Mercury; 
4. Juniue, from the goddess Juno. The rest were named from their 
number, as follows: 5. QuintilUy aAerwards Julius^ from Julitu 
Casar; 6. SextilU, allerwards JtugustuSy from jiugustus Ccssar; 
7. September; 8. October; 9. November; and 10. December, Numa 
afterwards added two months; viz: 11. Januarius, from the god 
Janus; 12. FebruariuSy from februo, " to purify." 

As the months were regulated by the course of the moon, it was 
soon found that the months and seasons did not always correspond, 
and various expedients were adopted to correct this error. Much 
confusion however still remained till about A. U. 707, when Julius 
Csesar, assisted by Sosigenes, an astronomer of Alexandria, reformed 
the Calendar, adjusted the year according to the course of the sun, 
and assigned to each of the twelve months the number of days which 
they still contain. 

2. The Roman Month. 

The Romans divided their month into three parts, called Kalends, 
Nones, and Ides*, The first day of every month was called the Ka- 
lends; the fifth was called the Nones; and the thirteenth was called 
the Ides; except in March, May, July and October, when the Nones 
fell on the seventh and the Ides on the fifteenth, and the day was 
numbered according to its distance, (not after but) before each of 
these points; that is, after the Kalends they numbered the day accord- 
ing to its distance before the Nones; after the Nones, according to its 
distance before the Ides; and after the Ides, according to its distance 
before the Kalends — ^both days being always included. The day before 
each of these points was never numbered, but called Pridie, or ante 
diem Nonorum, or Iduumf or Kalendarum, as the case might be; the 
day before that was called tertio, the day before that, quarto , &lc.; 
SeU, Nonorum, Iduum, Kalendarum. 

Various expressions and constructions were used by the Romans in 
the notation of the days of the month. Thus, for example, the 29th 
December or the 4th of the Kalends of January, was expressed dif- 
ferently, as follows : 

* The first day was named Kalends, from the Greek, xaXicj, to caUt because when 
Oie month was reculated acccording to the coarse of the moon, the priest announced 
the new moon, which was of course the first day of the montli. The Nones wer« so 
gfcUed becaose that day was always the ninth ftom the Ides. The term Ides is derived 
S!S» J?* ***^]?* f^ verb Wttore, to divide, it is supposed because that day being 
•bout Uiemtddto of th« month divided It Into two neariy^qS parts. 
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Ist Quarto Kalendarum Januarii. Abbreviated, IV. Kal. Jan., or 
za Quarto Kalendas Januarii. '' IV. Kal. Jan., or 

3d. Quarto Kalendas Januarias. *' IV. Kal. Jan., or 

4th. Ante diem quartum Kal. Jan. *^ a. d. IV. K. Jan. 

In these expressions quarto agrees with die understood, and dit 
goverrfs Kalendarum in the genitive. Kalendas is governed b;^ anU 
understood. In the first and second expression Januarii is considered 
as a noun governed by Kalendarum and Kalendcu; in the third Janu- 
arias is regarded as an adjective agreeing with Kalendas; in the 
fourth, ante diem quartum is a technical phrase for die quarto ante, 
and frequently has a preposition before it; as, in ante diem, £lc., or 
ex ante diem, &c. 

The notation of Nones and Ides was expressed in the same way 
and with the same variety of expression. 

The correspondence ol the Roman notation of time with onr own 
may be seen by inspection of the following 

TABLE. 



Days of 


Mar. Max. 


Jan. Auo. 


Apr. J"n. 


Febr. 


our 


.Jul. Oct. 


Dec. 


Sept. Nov. 


28 days. 


months. 


31 days. 


31 days. 


30 days. 


Busex. 29. 


1 


Kalendfle. 


Kalendse. 


Kalendas. 


Kalendae. 


2 


VI. nonas. 


IV. nonas. 


IV. nonas. 


IV. nonat. 


3 


V. " 


III. " 


III. " 


III. " 


4 


IV. " 


Pridie *' 


Pridie " 


Pridie " 


5 


III. '* 


None. 


NonsB. 


Nonse. 


6 


Pridie '' 


VIII. idus. 


VIII. idus. 


VIII. idni. 


7 


. Nonae. 


VII. " 


VII. ** 


VII. " 


8 


VIII. idus. 


VI. " 


VI. " 


VI. " 


9 


VII. " 


V. " 


V. " 


V. " 


10 


VI. ** 


IV. '« 


IV. *' 


IV. " 


11 


V. " 


III. " 


III. " 


III. " 


12 


IV. " 


Pridie " 


Pridie " 


Pridie •« 


13 


III. " 


Idus. 


Idus. 


Idus. 


14 


Pridie '* 


XIX. kal. 


XVIII. kal. 


XVI. kal. 


15 


Idus. 


XVIII. " 


XVII. " 


XV. " 


16 


XVII. kal. 


XVII. " 


XVI. " 


XIV. " 


17 


XVI. " 


XVI. " 


XV. " 


XIII. " 


18 


XV. *' 


XV. " 


XIV. " 


XII. " 


19 


XIV. " 


XIV. " 


XIII. " 


XL *' 


20 


XIII. " 


XIII. " 


XII. " 


X. " 


21 


XII. *• 


XII. " 


XI. •' 


IX. " 


22 


XI. " 


XI. " 


X. 


VIII. " 


23 


X. " 


X. 


IX. 


VIL •' 


24 


IX. " 


IX. " 


VIII. " 


VI. '• 


25 


VIII. •* 


VIII. " 


VII. " 


V. •* 


26 


VII. *' 


VII. " 


VI. " 


IV. " 


27 


VI. " 


VI. " 


V. " 


III. " 


28 


V. " 


V. " 


IV. " 


Pridie Mar 


29 


IV. " 


IV. " 


III. '• 




30 


III. " 


m. " 


Pridie " 




31 


Pridie " 


Pridie " 
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3. Rules for reducing Time. 
ASy however, this table cannot bv. always at hand, the following 
•imple rales will enable a person to reduce time without a table 

I. TO BEDUCE ROMAN TIME TO OUB OWN. 

For reducing Kalends. 

Kalenda are always the first day of the monihi-^Pridie Kalenda 
rum, always the last day of the month preceding. For any other 
notation observe the following 

Rule. Subtract the number of the Kalends given from 
the number of days in the preceding month ; add 2, and 
the result will be the day of the preceding month ; thus, 

X. Kal. Jan.— Dec. has days 31— 10=21-f 2=23d of Deer. 

XVI. Kal. Dec.— -Nov. has days 30— 16=14H-2=16thof Nov'r. 
For reducing Nones and Ides, 

Rule. Subtract the number given from the number of the 
day on which the Nones or Ides fall, and add I. The result 
will be the day of the month named ; thus, 

IV. Non. Dec.— Nones on the 5 ^1= 1+1=2, or 2d Dec^r. 
VI. Id. Dec.— Ides on the 13—6=7+1=8, or 8th Dec'r. 
IV. Kon. Mar.— Nones on the 7 — 4=34- 1==4, or 4th March. 
VI. Id. Mar.- Ides on the 15—6=9+1=10, or 10th March. 

II. FOR REDX7CINO OUR TIME TO ROMAN. 

If the day is that on which the Kalends, Nones, or Ides fall, call it 
by these names. If the day before, call it Pridie Kal, (of the fol- 
lowing month,) Prid. Non.y Pridie Id. (of the same month.) Other 
days to be denominated according to their distance before the point 
next following, viz: those after the Kalends and before the Nones, to 
be called Nones; those after the Nones and before the Ides, to be called 
Ides; and those after the Ides and before the Kalends, to be called 
Kalends, of the month following j as follows: 
For reducing to Kalends, 
Rule. Subtract the day of ihe month given from the 
number of days in the month, and add 2. The result will 
be the number of the Kalends of the month following; thus: 
Dec. 23d.— Dec. has days 31— 23=8-f 2=10, or X. Kal. Jan. 
Nov. 16th.— Nov. has days 30—16=14+2=16, or XVI. Kal. Dec. 

For reducing to Nones and Ides, 
Rule. Subtract the day of the month given from the day 
of the Nones, (if between the Kalends and Nones,) or from 
the day of the Ides, (if between the Nones and Ides,) and 
add 1. The result will be the number of the Nones or Ides 
respectively; as, 

Dec. 2d.— Day of the Nones 5— 2=3-f-l=4, or IV. Non. Dec 
Dec. 8th. " Ides 13—8=5+1=6, or VI. Id. Dec. 

March 4th. *' Nones 7— 4=3+1=4, or IV. Non. Mar 

March lOlh. " Ides 15—10=5+1=6, or VI. Id. Mar. 
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Division of the Roman Day. 
The Uoman civil day extended, as with us, from midnight to mid. 
night, and its parts were variously named; as, media noxj Gallicin- 
turn, Canticinium^ diluculurrii^ -//lane, jSntemeridianumf Meridies 
Pomeridianufiif &c. 

The natural day extended from sunrise (soils ortusj) till sunset 
(solis occasus) and was divided into twelve equal parts, called hours, 
(hone); which were of course longer or shorter according to the 
length of the day. At the equinox their hour and ours would be of 
the same length; but as they began to number at sunrise the number 
would be different; i. e., their first hour would correspond to our 7 
o'clock, their second to our 8 o'clock, &c. 

The night was divided by the Romans into four watches, (Vigilia) 
each equal to three hours; theyir** and second extending from sunset 
to midnight, and the third ELud fourth from midnight to sunrise. 

II. OF ROMAN NAMES. 
The Romans at first seem to have had but one name; as, Romulus , 
Remus f Numitor; sometimes two; as, Numa PompiliuSj Jincus Mar- 
tiusj 8cc.; but when they began to be divided into tribes or clans, 
{gentesy) they commonly had three names — the Prcenom^n^ the iVo- 
men, and the Cognomen; arranged as follows: 

1. The Prcenomen stood first, and distinguished the individual. It 
was commonly written with one or two letters; as, A, for Julus, C. 
for CaiuSf Cn. for Cneius, &lc. 

2. The Nomen, which distinguished the gens. This name com- 
monly ended in ius; as, Cornelius , FabiuSf Tullius, &.C.; and 

3. The Cognomen, or surname, was put last and marked the fam- 
ily; as, Cicero, Ctesar, Sec. 

Thus, in Publius Cornelius Scipio, Publius is the Pranomen, and 
denotes the individual; Cornelius is the Noinen, and denotes the gens; 
and Scipio is the Cognomen, and denotes the family, 

4. Sometimes a fourth name called the Agnomen was added, as a 
memorial of some illustrious action or remarkable event. ThuS| 
Scipio was named Jfricanus, from the conquest of Carthage in 
Africa. 

The three names, however, were not always used — commonly two, 
and sometimes only one. In speaking to any one, the Pranomen was 
commonly used, which was peculiar to Roman citizens. 

When there was only one daughter in a family, she was called by 
the name of the gens with a feminine termination; as, Tullia, the 
daughter of M. Tullius Cicero; Julia, the daughter of C. Julius 
Ccesar, If there were two the elder was called Major, and the 
younger Minor; as, Tullia Major, Sec. If more than two, they were 
distinguished by numerals; as, Prima, Secunda, Tertia, Sec. 

Slaves had no Pranomen, but were anciently called by the prseno- 
men of their master; as, Marcipor, as if Marci puer-, Lucipor, 
(Lucii puer,) Sec. Afterwards they came to be named either from 
their country or from other circumstances; as, Syrus, Davus, Geta, 
Tiro, Laurea; and still more frequently from their employment; M, 
Medici. Chirurgi, Padagogt, Grammatici, Scriba, Fabri, 8tc. 
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The most eommoa abbreviations of Latin namtfs are tU«* follow 
ing« viz: 

A.,Jiulu8. M. T. C, Marcus, Q., orQu., Qtti/iiu* 

C, Caius, Tullius Cicero. Ser.. Servius. 

Cn., Cneius. M.', Manius. S., or Sex., Sextun, 

D., Decimus. Mam., Mamerciu. Sp., Spurius. 

L., Lucius. N., Numerius. T., Ti/us. 

M., Marcus. P., Publius. Ti., or Tib., Tiberiu 

Other Mbreviations. 
A. d., Jntediem. Id., Idus. S., Salutem, Sacrum, 

A. U., «lfino l/rfrii. Imp., Jmperator. Senatus. 

A. U. C, ^nno iirfew Non.. NontB. S. D. P., Sahitem di- 

condittE. P. C, Patres con- cit plurimam. 

CtiX. or ktd., Kalenda. seripH. S. P. Q: R., Senatut 

Cos., CofMtti. (Singa- P. R., Popttii»i2oma* populusque Roma- 

lar.) ntt«. ntrs. 

Coss., Conm/et. (Plu. Pont. Max., Ponti/ex S. C, Senatus consul- 

ral.) maximiM. turn. 

D., DtFu*. Pr., Prator. 

£q. Rom., £^ef i2o- Proc, Proconsul. 

nanus. Resp., Respublica. 

III. DIVISIONS OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE. 

The Roman people were originally divided as follows: 

1. Patres. Fathers, or Senators, called also patrones, from their 

relation to the plebeians, to whom they were the legal protectors 

2. Plebes, or common people, called also clientes. 
There were afterwards added 

3. Eguitesj or Knigbts, Persons of merit and distinction selected 

from the two orders, whose duty at first was to serve in war as 
cavalry, but they were afterwards advanced to other important 
offices. They mast be over 18 years of age, and possess a for 
tune of four hundred thousand sesterces. 

4. Libertij or Libertini. Freedmen. Persons who had once been 

slaves, but obtained their freedom and ranked as citizens. 

5. Servi. Slaves. 

When Romulus arranged the affairs of the new city he appointed 
a council of 100 Patres from the Romans, and aAerwards added to 
them 100 more from the Sabines. Tarquinius Priscus, the fifth king 
of Home, added 100 more, called Patres minorum gentium, in rela 
tion to whom the former senators were called Patres majorum gen- 
tium ^ making 300 in all. A great part of these were slain by Tar. 
quin the proud; and after his expulsion, Brutus, the first consul, 
chose a number to supply their place, who were called Patres con- 
scripti, because they were enrolled with the other senators. This 
title was afterwards applied to all the senators in council assembled 

The sons of the Patres were called Patricii, or Patricians. Be 
dides these distinctions among the Romans, there were also distinc- 
tions of rank or party, as follows: 
Mobiles, whose ancestors or themselves held any eurule ofiice, i. e.. 

had been Consul, Prmtor, Censor, or Curule JEdUe. 
ignobiles, who neither themselves nor their ancestors held any curule 
ofiice. 
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Optimaiesy those who favored the senate. 
PopulareSj those who favored the people. 

IV DIVISION OF THE ROMAN CIVIL OFFICERS. 
At first Rome was govferned by kings for the space of 244 years. 
The ordinary magistrates aAer that till the end of the repubUCf were, 

1. Consuls^ or chief magistrates, of whom there were two. 

2. Prators, or judges, also two in number, next in dignity to the 

consuls. 

3 Censors, who took charge of the census and had a general super- 

vision of the morals of the people. 

4 Tribunes, of the people, the special guardians of the people 

against the encroachments of the patricians, and who by the 
word ** Veto," I forbid, could prevent the passage of any law. 

5. ^dilesj who took c^re of the city and had the inspection and 

regulation of its public buildings, temples, theatres, baths, &c. 

6. Qu€Bstor8, or Treasurers, who collected the public revenues. 
Under the emperors there were added, 

1. Prafeetus Urbi, or Governor of the city. 

2. Prafeetus Pratorii, Commander of the body guards. 

3. Pretfecius Annona, whose duty it was to procure and distribute 

grain in times of scarcity. 

4. Prnfedut militaris aerarii, who had charge of the military fund 

5. Praftctus Claasis, Admiral of the fleet. 

6. Pra/ectus Vigilum^ or captain of the watch. 

V. THE ROMAN ARMY. 

The Romans were a nation of warriors. AlUwithin a certain age 
(17 to 45,) were obliged to go forth to war at the call of their coun- 
try. When an army was wanted for any purpose, a levy was made 
amons: the people of the number required. These were then arrang 
ed, officered and equipped for service. 

The Legion, The leading division of the Roman army was the 
legion which when full consisted of 6000 men, but varied from that 
to 4000. 

Each legion- was divided into ten cohorts, each cohort into three 
maniples, and each maniple into two centuries. 

The complement of cavalry {equitatus,) for each legion was three 
hundred, called Ala, or jtLstus equitatus. These were divided into 
ten turma or troops; and each turma into three decuritB, or bodies of 
ten men. 

Division of the Soldiers. 
The Roman soldiers were divided into three classes, viz, 

1. Hastati, or spearmen; young men who occupied the first line 

2. Prineiffes, or middle aged men, who occupied the middle Hne.^ 

3. Triarxi', veterans of approved valor, who occupied the third line. 
Besides these there were, 

4. Velites; or light armed soldiers, distinguished for agility and swiA 

ness. 

5. F^nditores; or sUngers; 

6. SagUtarii; or bowmen 
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The Officers of the Legion were, 

1. Six Military tribunesy who commanded under the consul in tutn, 

usually a mouth. 

2. The Centurionesj who commanded the centuries. 

The officers of the Cavalry were, 

1. The Prafectus Jtlte, or commander of the wing. 

2. The DecurioneSf or captains of ten. 

The whole army was under the command of the consul or procoit. 
sul, who acted as commander-in-chief. Under him were his Legati^ 
or lieutenants, who acted in his absence or under bis direction; or, as 
his deputies, were sent by him on embassies or on business of special 
importance. 

VI. ROMAN MONEY— WEIGHTS-5^AND MEASURES. 
Roman Money. 

The principal coins among the Romans were — Brass: the .^sand its 
divisions;— St/ ver; the Sestertius, Quinarius, and Denarius, called 
bigati and quadrigati, from the impression of a chariot drawn by 
twj or four horses on one side; — Gold: the Aureus or Solidus. 

Before the coining of silver the Romans reckoned by the Jis, n 
hrass coin, called also libra- This coin was originally the weight of 
'•he Roman libra or pondus, but was afterwards reduced at diB'erent 
times, till at last it came to one twenty-fourth of a pound, and was 
caUea libella. It was divided into twelve equal parts called Uncite, 
any number of which had a distinct name, as follows: 



Uncia, 
or 4 Sextans.^ 
_ or J Quadrans. 
•^ or J Triens, 
y*3 Quincunx. 



f% 0^ i Semis, sem- 
bella. 

T% Septunx. 

y*jj or § Besj or bes- 
sis. 



j% or I Dodrans. 
|§ or I Dextans. 
1 1 Deujix, 



After the use of silver money, accounts were kept in Sesterces, 
{Sestertii.) This coin, emphatically called nummus, (money,) was 
originally equal to 2i asses, as the name sestertius means. Its sym- 
bol was L. L .S., i. e., Libra Libra Semis, or the numeral letters^ 
thus, IIS, or with a line across HS. Other coins were multiples of 
this; thus, the denarius was equal to 4 sesterces or 10 asses, and the 
aureus, a gold coin, was equal to 25 denarii, or 100 sestertii. When 
the as was reduced in weight after A. U. C. 536, the sestertius was 
worth 4 asses and the denarius 16. 

A thousand sestertii was called sestertiuinj^(not a coin but the name 
of a sum,) and was indicated by the mark us. This word was never 
used in the singular; and any sum less than 2,000 sesterces was called 
so many sestertii; 2,000 was called duo orbina sestertia; 10,000, dena 
sestertic; 20,000, vicena sestertia, &c., up to a million of sesterces; 
which was written decies centena millia sestertiorum, or nummorum, 
ten times a hundred thousand sesterces. This was commonly abbre- 
viated into decies sestertiUm, or decies nummvin, in which expressions 
centena millia, or centies millia is always understood. 

The following table will show the vafue of the Roman as, in fede 
nl money, both before and after the Panic war, and of the largei 
cduMattUtim^ 
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Table of Roman Monty . 

Before A. U. 
536. 



2 

2 

Before 53&-2i 

A.i\er 536-4 

2 

2 
25 



10 Aurei 



Terunciusor 3 Unciae,. . .. 
Tcruncii «= 1 Sembella,. 
= 1 As, 

=: 1 Sestertius,. 

s 1 Quinarius or 

Victoriatus 
= 1 Denarii. . . . 
= 1 Aureus," or 
= Solidus,.. 
=a 1 Sestertium, 

2. Roman Weights, 



Sembella 
> Asses, 
Sestertii 

Quinarii 
Denarii 



cts. m. 
3.8 

1 5.4 
3 8.6 



7 7.3 

15 4.7 

3 86 8.4 
33 68 4.6 



After A. V 

536. 

D. cts. lu. 

2.4 

4.8 

9.6 

3 8.6 



7 7.3 
15 4.7 

3 86 8.4 
38 68 4.6 



Troy Weight. 
Lbs.oz.dwt.grs. 
rheSiliqua (equal to 4 Cus,).. 2.92 

3 Siliqua » 1 Obolus, 8.76 

2 Oboli = 1 Scrupulum, . 17.53 

4 Scrupula =* 1 Sextula, 2 22.13 

1| Sextula =s 1 Siciliquus,... 4 9.19 

1| Siciliquus = 1 Duella, 5 20.26 

3 Duellffi =lUncia, 17 12.79 

12 Unciae = 1 Libra, 10 10 9.53 

The Drachma was 3 Scrupula. 



Avoirdupois WH. 

Lbs. oz. drs. 

0.106 

0.320 

0.641 

2.564 

3.847 

5.129 

15.389 

.11 8.668 



3. Roman Liquid Measure. 

Ligula, or Cochleare, is equal to 

= 1 Cyathus, 
= 1 Acetabulum, 
= 1 Quartarius, 
= 1 Hemina, 
= 1 Sextarius, 
= 1 Congius, 
= 1 Urna, 
= 1 Amphora, 
=a 1 Culeus, 



4 


Ligula, 


H Cyathi, 


2 


Acetabula, 


2 


Quartarii, 


2 


Heminse, 


6 


Sextarii, 


4 


Consrii, 


2 


Urnae, 


20 


Ampborse, 



Galls, qts. pts. 

0.019 

0.079 

0.118 

0.237 

0.475 

0.950 

2 1.704 

2 3 0.819 

5 2 1.639 

114 0.795 



The Sextarius was divided into 12 Uncia, one of which was the 
CyathuSf equal to a small wine glass. 

4. Roman Dry Measure. 

Pks. galls, qts. pts. 

1 Sextarius, (Same as in liquid measure,) 0.950 
8 Sextarii, =1 Semi-modius, 3 1.606 

2 Semi-modi, =1 Modius, 1 3 1.213 

Roman Measures of Length, 
The Roman foot, (Pes,) like the as, was divided into 12 uncut, 
diffei^nt numbiers of which wfere tcuetiiiies tailed by the tiUBii r '- 
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ai Ihusr of ihe a»; viz: Sextans j quadranSyH/iC. The measures less 
than the uncia were the digitus = 3; the semiuncia = i; the sicilU 
chui =a .1; and the sextula = l-6th of the uncia; i. e., the/ye*, or 
foot, contained 12 uncitf, or 16 digitif or 24 semiuncia, or 48 siciliqui, 
or 72 sextultB, 

5. Tafr/c of Measures above a Pes. 

M. vd8. n. 

1 Pes B 12 Uncia;, or 16 Dig ts, .9; 

I| Pes » 1 Palmipes, 1.21 

14 Pes a. 1 Cubitus, 1.45 

2| Pedes » 1 Pes Sestertius, 2.42 

6 Pedes = 1 Passus, 11.85 

126 Passus = 1 Stadium, 202 0.72 

8 Stadia » 1 Miiliare, or mile, 1617 2.75 

6. Table of Land Measure. 

A. roods, poles, sq. fi. 

100 Pedes quadrati, «= 1 Scrupulum, 94.23 

4 Scrupula, = 1 Sextula, 1 104.69 
1 1-5 Sextulse = 1 Actus Simplex, 1 180.08 

5 Actus, or6Sextul8e, » 1 Uncia, 8 83.65 

6 Unci®, » 1 Actus quadratus, 1 9 229.67 

2 Actus quadrati, » 1 Jugerum, (As,) 2 19 187.09 
2 Jugera, = 1 Hseredium, 1 39 101.83 

100 Hseredia, » 1 Centuria, 124 2 17 109.79 

4 Centuriae, » 1 Saltus, 498 1 29 166.91 

The Roman Jugerum or Jls of land was also divided into 12 Uncise, 
•ny nuinber of which was denominated as before, 

VII. DIFFERENT AGES OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 

Of the Roman literature previous to A. U. 514 scarcely a vestige 
remains. The Roman writers subsequent to that period have been 
arranged into four classes, with reference to the purity of the lan- 
guage at the time in which they lived. These are called the Golden 
age, the Silver age, the Brazen age, and the Iron age. 

The Golden age extends from the time of the second Punic war, 
A. U. 514, to the death of Augustus, A. D. 14, a period of about 
250 years. In that period Facciolatus reckons up in all 62 writers, 
of many of whose works however only fragments remain. The most 
distinguished writers of that period are TerencCf Catulliu, Ctesar, 
Nepos, Cicero f Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Livy, and Sallust. 

The Silver age extends from the death of Augustus to the death 
of Trajan, A. D. 118, a period of 104 years. The writers who 
flourished in this age are about twenty-three in number, of whom 
the most distinguished are Celsusy Villeius, Columella, the Senecas, 
the Plinies, Juvenal. Quintilian, Tacitus, Suetonius, and Curtius. 

The writers of the Brazen age, extending from the death of Tra- 
jan till Rome was taken by the Goths, A. D. 410, were 35; the most 
distinguished of whom were Justin, Terentianus, Victor, Lactan- 
tzvi. and Claudian. 

From this period commenced the Iron age, during which the Latin 
iuguage was much adulterated by the admixture of foreign wuAb, 
i ate purity, elegaaoe, wd uit^ajgUi greaUy dficliQe4. 



REPORT 

0*1 the Method of Teachhtg English Grammar, and on Text Boon* 
to the Superintendent of Common Schools in the State of xV«i>. 
Vork; By Ralph K. Finchj Knq., Deputy Super inteiuieni of 
Common Schools ^ Steuben Co. — (Assembly Documents^ No. 34- 
pp. 577-589.) 

To the Hon Samuel Youno, 'Superintendent of Common Schools: 

SIR— 1 have endeavored to perform the task assiirned me, and beg leave to sub^ 
mit the following remarks on the metltiHl ofteachirij; Kndi^ii Kramniar. 

I have not the vanity to believe that the plan here recommended is the ttest thai 
can be devised, but it is one that I have tested in Uie scIkmiI room, and found cuii- 
ncntly successful. 

I am. air. with sentiments of liish esteem, your obu senrnnr, 

K K. FINCH, 
Superintendent Common Schools, Steuben CoutUi 

REMAKKa ON THE METHOD OF TEACHING ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
* In the study of E^r^i^h grammar, three things should be steadil\ 
kept in view. -si. To acquire an accurate knowledge of the princi- 
ples and facts of the science. 2d. To become prompt and expert in 
the application of these both in analysis and composition: and, 3d. 
By means of this io educate or train the mental faculties, in the most 
effectual and profitable manner. The first of these, in the beginning 
at least, is chiefly an exercise of the memory: the second, combines 
with this the exercise of the judgment or reasoning powers; and it is 
in the proper direction of these, that the skill of the teacher, aided 
by his text book, leading the pupil to think, to reason, and to arrive 
at conclusions by the use of his own faculties, is required to effect 
the third. 

It may be proper nere to notice a subject which has of late attracted 
the attention of the writer; it is the practice of committing accu- 
rately to memory, or by rote, as it is rather ungenerously called 
The time has been, (and in many places still is) when teachers 
seemed to think their whole duty consisted in requiring their pupils 
to commit their text book to memory, to assign them their daily 
task, and hear them recite it off, parrot-like, and he who made few- 
est mistakes was the best scholar. I have known this process gone 
through, not only with English grammar, but with Kames, Smellie's 
Philosophy, and even Euclid, in some schools of high pretensions. 
Nothing could be more preposterous or useless; and such a mode 
of teaching has fallen under the just condemnation of all sensible 
men. But it appears to me that even sensible men are now mislead- 
ing the public mini into the opposite extreme; which, though not 
so absurd, nor sr injurious, is still an error, and has a pernicious 
influence on educMUon. Grammar, and every thing else, many think 
should be taught by mere conversational lectures, without recjuiring 
any committing to memory on the part of the pupils. The result is. 
a great deal seems to be accomplished in little time. Grammar is 
taught in six lessonx, without any effort on the part of the learner 
If the teacher is skilful, the pupils, by being led to understand the 
SUwject. will be delighted, and suppose they have acquired a great 
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deal But such aajuUitiuns are like '* morning clouds;'' the ptipik 
have 5 arcely left the teacher, when all is gone. The true method, 
it appu rs to me, is to combine the two. " In medio tutusimus ibis." 

The 1' ading principles of grammar, (and every thing else,) should 
be fixed n the mind by being carefully committed to memory, and 
fixed the. e by repeated rehearsals, and wrought into the understand- 
mg by faiailiar illustrations and exercises. Even allowing pupih 
to give the tense of the rule, instead of the ipsissima verha^ (the 
very words,) has a pernicious effect. For not only in that waj 
does it fail, generally of being strictly accurate, but at every repeti 
tion it will be given differently, and thus in a short time will be- 
come uncertain, and (if I may use the expression) chaotic; whereas, 
if always repeated in the same way^ the connexion of the words be- 
comes so associated in the mind, and so firmly lodged, as to be al- 
ways there, and always accurate. Without this, there may be a 
confused idea of the principle, or rule, and to be sure of it the text 
book must be at hand, and resorted io—~ivith it, the principle is in 
deUbly fixed in the mind, always present, always ready; so that in 
fact the little labor expended in committing accurately to memory, 
saves a great deal of labor and inconvenience afterwards. 

It is obvious, if these views are correct, that for the attainment of 
the first object proposed in the division of my subject, the leading 
parts of a text book containing the facts and principles designed to 
be thoroughly committed to memory, should be brief, accurate, so 
expressed as to be easily understood, and retained in the memory, 
and so distinguished from the subordinate parts, by size of type, or 
otherwise as to be manifest on inspection, and moreover in this de- 
partment should be neither defective nor redundant. To facilitate 
the second, copious and appropriate exercises should be furnished 
at every step. A grammar that does not furnish these, is essentially 
deficient as a text book. And to aid in the third, the subordinate 
parts of the book should contain illustrations and details, sufficient 
both for teacher and pupil, in developing and acquiring a Knowledge 
of the minutiae of the subject, and in training the mind to habits of 
reflecting, reasoning and discriminating. If in the study of English 
grammar, any of these be neglected, the result will be a failure. 

The study of English grammar, in common schools, should be 
imcnced as soon as the pupil can read with some degree of ease 

I fluency — ^not sooner, and should be continued till the subject is 
ipletely mastered. No study seems better adapted to the capaci- 
I ft' children, at this stage, than this, as it calls into action, and im- 
proves the memory and reasoning faculties, by exercising them on 
subjects not too difficult lo be comprehended. The science of lan- 
guage as a branch of education, is surely of equal importance with 
the study of geography or of arithmetic. As a means of disciplin 
ing the mind and improving the rational powers, it is far sui)erioi 
to the former, which is chiefly an exercise of the memory; and is at 
least equal to the latter: and yet the returns of the county superin 
Pendents for 1842, show an aggregate of about forty-one thousand 
studying geography, sixty-four thousand studying arithmetic, ard 
only twenty-eight thousand studying grammar. This fact seems to 
«how a want )f attention to this important study, which is proba 
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bly owing to a s^encral prejudice against the st^idy, most people con 
iideria^ it mysterious, difficult and useless. It is however a preju- 
dice only, and has its origin not in the character of the study, which, 
when properly conducted, is both easy and attractive^ but, as I think, 
in the two fbi lowing causes.* 

1st. It is owing puriJy to the character of the text books employ 
ed. These are lor the most pari, greatly defective in simplicity and 
proper adaptation to the capacity of youthful pupils. In many, the 
definitions, rules and leading facts are prolix, inaccurate and con* 
fused — not properly distinguished from subordinate matter, and ex- 
pressed in language not easy to be understood. Some are so small 
and defective in parts as to be insufficient to direct to a full know- 
ledge of the subject, and so destitute of appropriate exercises, as 
to render what they do contain nearly useless, unless followed by 
something more full and complete; and some are so large, compli- 
cated, and burdened with unnecessary details as to appai the begin- 
ner, and to render the prospect of his ever mastering the subject, 
nearly hopeless. 

2d. This prejudice is owing, in no small degree, perhaps chiefly, 
to defective and injudicious modes of teaching. 

Some teach, if teaching it may be called, by merely requiring the 
pupil to commit the textbook to memory, without any explanations 
or illustrations being given, or any pains taken to ascertain whether 
the pupil understands what he studies or not — the teacher merely 
assigns the task and hears it recited. 

What is studied in this way will never be well understood, as the 
memory will be incumbered with a mass of crude materials, the use 
and application of which the pupil has never learned. With sach 
learning, it is impossible he should be either pleased or instructed. 

Another error, is the neglect of repeated reviews; which are ne- 
cessary to keep what has been learned fresh before the minds of th« 
learners — they proceed onward, and it may be, are well taught as 
they go, but for want of reviewing, by the time they have got to 
the middle they have forgotten the beginning, and when they reach 
the end, but little more time is required to forget the whole. Com- 
paratively few make use of exercises, in parsing or syntax, conse- 
quently no opportunity is afforded to apply the principles learned 
This indeed must be the case, where text books are used, which dc 
not supply them sufficiently, such as many of the compends now in 
use in our schools, which have been inlroduced on account of theii 
cheapness. In parsing, many never exercise their judgment to dis- 
tinguish one part of speech from another, but depend on the infr , 
mation of others, or perhaps resort to a dictionary. 

In all such indolent and mechanical processes, there is no teach 
Ing on the part of the teacher, and with much irksome toil there if 
but little learning on the part of the pupil. No wonder if under 
such a course of heartless and unprofitable labor, the study should 
be avoided and considered dry and uninteresting. A remedy for 
this evil is much needed, and it is in the powei of the conscientious 
active and skilful teacher, aided by a good text book, to effect il 
The following suggeslionr. respecting the method of leaching En^ 
lish grammar, the result of much experience and nbservqiion, vrilj 



II IS tpelieved, il' earned out, i(u far to bring about a reibrmatioii so 
Uipftirable in this branch of* comiron school education. 

In commencing the study of English grammar the first thing to 
oe attended to is proper clarification. When a school term com- 
mences, care should be taken, as far as possible, to have all the pu- 
pils up at the beginning, and arrangements made for their being 
Kept steadily at school till its close. In some studies, such as read- 
ing, spelling, writing, and even geography, early and regular at 
tendance, though exceedmgly desirable, is not so indispensable; but 
in all studies in which subsequent parts cannot be understood with- 
out a knowledge of the preceding, unless the members of the class 
begin all together, and continue regular in their attendance, the 
loss to the delinquents will be very great, and no teacher ought to 
be held responsible for the progress of pupils whose attendance is 
greatly Irregular. A pupil entering a class in English grammai , 
properly taught, a fortnight or even a week after it begins, will feel 
the loss to the end, and is in danger of being discouraged by that 
very disadvantage. The same will be the elfect of partial attend- 
ance. For this reason, when a term opens, it would be wise to de- 
lay forming classes in English grammar, for a short time, and to 
give notice through the district that a class will be formed on such 
a day, and that it is important for all who intend to join it, to be 
present at the commencement. Pupils who have but little know- 
ledge of the subject would do well to begin the course again, and 
to proceed regularly. The classes should be as few in number as 
possible; two in most schools will be sufficient. 

The class being assembled, the teacher in a few remarks should 
explain the nature and importance of the study, intimating that if 
properly conducted it will prove to be both pleasing and profitable, 
and that a very respectable knowledge of it, which will be of great 
use in aAer life, may be attained without a great deal of labor, if 
due attention is seriously and steadily bestowed. In order more 
fully and conveniently to illustrate the course of the class, it will 
be necessary for me here to select some good author as a text book. 
We will then suppose Bullions' grammar to be the text book of the 
class, a work of great merit, and one which we shall have occasion 
to notice more particularly in its proper place.* The first lesson 
may then be given out, viz: the definitions, &c., pages 1 and 2. to 
be accurately committed to memory, while the part in small print, 
containing the definitions of the vowels, diphthongs, &c. may be 
"ead over in the class, commented on and illustrated by the teacher, 
a. d the pupils be directed to read it carefully by themselves, and 
be in readiness at the next recitation to answer questions respect- 
ing them. 

Spellins; may, for the present, be passed over, the pupil being 
supposed to have studied that subject already. 

The next lesson may be § 3, the definitions, &c., in large print 
to be committed accurately to memory, and care being taken by the 
teacher, when givin<^ out the lesson, to see that words needin? ex- 

flanation are explained, and the meaning clearly comprehended. 
n order to illustrate the classification of words under dili'erent head s. 
• Thfi wiirk ivfRm'.l r.. is "Thr Piiriciples of English Qramniar," &c., pp. 216. 



i^^4 k ^«K oa bpt-ech, some familiar remarks may be made respeei 
tug vda^biitcttUoa in general, and the principles on which it is made, 
and i*eJ'erenco may be made to natural history, showing that although 
individual objects are numerous, and almost infinitely varied, yet 
they are capable of being arranged in a few classes, according to 
some points in which all the individuals of the same class agree 
and by which they are distinguished from those of another class, as 
animals, vegetables and minerals, with the numerous subdivisions 
of each. Or reference may be made to the pupils in a school, who, 
though numerous, are arranged in few classes. 

In like manner the words that make up a language, though very 
numerous and vastly different in their orthography and meaning^ 
yet, as many of them agree in certain properties, in which they dif- 
fer again from other words, they are capable of being arranged, and 
are arranged under a few heads or classes called parts of speech. 
Some, for example, are names of objects; others are not names but 
are used to express qualities of names, &c. Some familiar remarks 
of this kind, occasionally interspersed, serve not only to interest the 
pupil and impress the fact so illustrated on his mind, but an intelli- 
gent and skilful teacher will by means of such illustrations call the 
attention of his pupils to remarks they never thought of before, 
though they have always been before their eyes, and in this manner 
train them to habits of reflecting, comparing, classifying and reason- 
ing for themselves. The pleasure which a happy illustration gives 
Co the pupils, if thereby the thing illustrated is clearly understood, 
will soon be maniiested by the delight expressed in their counte- 
nances. 

These definitions being now accurately committed to the memory 
and recited, together with those from the beginning of the book in 
review, the next lesson may be § 4, in giving out which, some re- 
marks may be made respecting this class of words: that it is the 
smallest class consisting of two words easily remembered,* that some 
languages hav^ this class and some have not; the reasons of the 
names definite and indefinite; the difierent forms of the indefinite 
and the manner in which they are used. These things being com- 
mitted to memory and well understood, the pupils will forthwith 
go through the exercises on the article, as directed in the text book, 
applying the knowledge they have already acquired. 

They may then be directed to point out and name the articles in 
any piece of composition, and show their use in every place, telling 
why the definite is used in this place and the indeinite in thatj a in 
one place and an in another. Such exercises, though simple and 
easy, interest the pupil, call the thoughts into action and prepare 
the mind for greater efl'orts. 

Having perfectly mastered this, and repeatedly gone over all that 
goes before, the class may be told that they are now to be made ac- 
quainted with a very large and important class of words called 

NOUNS. 
« hat this is the name given In grammar to all those words which 
are names of things, and that it is by this that they are distinguish- 
ed from all other words; that every word which is the name of aay 

1* 
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Ibmg we can see, hear, speak of, think of, &c., is a noun, and U t 
word is not ihe name ol' something it is not a noun; that names ere 
ol' two kindsj that some names are common to things of the same 
soil, as 7nanj woman, &.C., and that others are appropriated to indi- 
viduals oi' a class, as John, Helen, &c.; hence nouns are divided 
into two classes, common and proper. The character of a noun 
being thus wrought into the mind, and the distinction of common 
and proper nouns understood, the pupils should be directed to reduce 
their newly acquired ideas to practice; to mention names of things 
which they see, Sec; and without hesitation or difficulty will be 
heard such words as maUj book, tree, house, &c., from every tongue. 
With such exercises the class will be delighted, while at the same 
time they are thoroughly instructed, and the idea'that the study is 
di-y and irksome will be done away. As a farther exercise they 
may now try their skill in finding out the nouns in some piece of 
composition. They will probably make some mistakes, which the 
teacher will kindly point out and show them how they were proba- 
bly made. With a little practice this will become an easy exercise, 
the judgment of the pupil will be improved by applying the defini- 
tions to every word and ranking it as a noun, or rejecting it from 
the class according as it answers to the rule by which it is to be 
tried, and there will be no need to resort to a dictionary or to a 
neighbor to find out to what dass such words as the above belong. 
This, with review, will be sufficient for one or two recitations.* 
Having been made familiar with this exercise, the properties of the 
aoun will next be attended to; but one at a time. 

As person, properly speaking, is not so much a property of a 
noun as a mode of using it in speech — the same noun, without 
change of form or meaning, being of the first person according to 
one mode of using it — of the second, according to another, and of 
t)ie third, according to another, nothing more need be said of it than 
is contained in § 6, till the pupil comes to the first rule of syntax. 

The next property to be considered is gender. It may be remark- 
ed to the class, that nouns are divided into three classes, according 
to their relation to sex; those denoting males being called mascu- 
line, those denoting females, feminine, and those denoting neither 
males nor females, n'euter or neuter gender, and this illustrated by 
proper examples. The teacher may then remark on the simplicity 
and beauty of the English language, above almost any other, and 
as before, the pupil wUl now be desirous of applyinsr his knowledge, 
by telling the gender of every noun he sees, in which, of course, he 
should be indulged. 

Next proceed to number. Explain the distinction of singular and 
p.ural; cause the rules for forming the plural to be accurately com- 
mitted to memory, and then apply them by forming the plural of the 
list of nouns, page 13, giving the rule for each plural formed; thus, 
fox, p\u. foxes. " Nouns ending in s, sh, ch, x or o, form the plu- 
ral by adding e«. Book, plu. books." '*The plural is commonly 
formed by adding s to the singular," &c. By repeating the rules in 
this manner, every time, they will be committed to memory with 

• A class should never be tasked with more than what they ran niaj^ter ^\^ o«a0 
. to better to err by giving too little than too ouich. h^timi 2en/e. 



uill« labor, and be indelibly fixed there. The 3d paragraph in tins 
list ol' exercises to be used thus: '* book" is singular because it de- 
notes one, plu. bookSf and give the rule. ** Trees plu. because it 
denotes more than one: singular, tree, &c. So of the rest. §§ 9 
and 10 except the first part of §9, maybe passed over until the 
grammar is reviewed. 

This being well understood, and the reviews of preceding ]»art6 
kept up daily, next proceed in the same way with rase, § 11, ex. 
plaining the meaning of the term, and requiring the definitions, in 
large print, to be carefully committed to memory. As the nomina- 
tive and objective cases of nouns are of the same form, and can be 
distinguished only by their use in a sentence, which the pupil is not 
prepared to analyze, he should not be troubled with this distinction 
till he comes to pages 47 and 48. The possessive having always 
the apostrophe, is easily distinguished. The, method of using the 
exercises on gender, number and case, page 18, is sufficiently ex- 
plained in the note. This exercise being what is called parsing a 
noun, should be continued until the whole class are expert in it. In 
all this process the pupils should be kept lively, and caused to go 
through these exercises rapidly as well as accurately. By so doing, 
a &nreat deal can be done in a little time, and the mind kep^ under 
sufficient excitement to render it susceptible of deep impression. 

By proceeding in this way, slowly but surely, thoroughly dispos- 
ing of one part before proceeding to another, keeping the whole 
fresh in tlie mind from the beginning, or as far back as the teacher 
may deem proper, drilling repeatedly on the exercises, and applying 
the rules where rules are applicable, every thing belonging to the 
etymology of nouns, will be so familiar, so well understood, and so 
firmly riveted in the mind, that no farther trouble need be appro 
hended, and the class may now proceed to the 

ADJECTIVE. 
This part of speech being indeclinable in English, and having 
only the accident of comparison^ all that is necessary here i.« to com- 
mit the definitions, and rules for comparison, and apply them. Con- 
nected with the definition, the main thing the teacher has to do, is 
to teach the pupil how to distinguish this part of speech from any 
other. It always describes a noun or pronoun, by expressing some 
quality or property belonging to it, and is generally placed before 
the word which it qualifies. Examples will best illustrate this, and 
for this purpose the pupil may be directed to point out the adjectives 
in the exercises, or in any piece of ccmposition that may be at hand. 
When the idea of an adjective is once wrought into the mind of the 
pupil he will not find much difficulty in distinguishing it from other 
parts of speech; and as a pleasing exercise the whole class may 
have it assigned them as a lesson, on a slate or on paper, at school 
or^t home, as may be thought best, to wTite all the adjectives in a 
given paragraph or page, with the nouns they qualify opposite them 
As a technical way of assisting young children in this exercise, 
they may be told tliat any word, (the possessive case of nouns ex 
cepied) which makes sense with the word thing after it, is an ad 
lective; as. A good thing; a bad thing. As a farther exercise, thr 
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iMcher rnay j^ive the class a number of nouns to write in a column 
on tiie right hand side of the slate and ask them to write down, oi; 
the same line, ail the adjectives they can think of, which will prop 
erly describe that noun, thus, black, white, dapple, bay, fat, lean, 
&c. horse. Or he may reverse this process, and 2:ive them a few 
acjectives to write in a column, on the left hand side of the slate 
and ask them to write on the right of each, on the same line, as many 
nouns as they can think of, to which the adjective will apply: thus, 
beautiful J trees, houses, garden, flower, woman, child, &c. In this 
way an industrious and ingenious teacher may exercise and interest 
the minds of his pupils, and as soon as they are acquainted with only 
two or three parts of speech, he may begin with these to teach them 
the art of composition as well as of analysis. 

PRONOUNS. 
The pronouns are feo few in number, that all necessary to be done, 
is to commit to memory the names of the different classes, and the 
pronouns under each. This can be accurately done with little labor. 
The teacher, however, as elsewhere, by oral and familiar instruc- 
tion, has something to do to explain, illustrate and distinguish, in 
which he will be assisted by the notes and observations interspersed 
through the grammar, remembering always to go back, and keep 
all fresh, by repeated rehearsals or reviews; an exercise which will 
be easy, and therefore pleasant, unless too much neglected. Here, 
as in the preceding, the pupil must reduce his newly acquired know- 
ledge to practice. Page 28 will furnish him with suitable exercises 

THE VERB. 

The first lesson on this part of grammar should be prefaced with 
some familiar remarks respecting this part of speech; as, that it is 
the most important class of words; that we cannot speak or write a 
sentence without a verb in some form; that it assumes more forms 
and is used in a greater variety of ways than 'any other part of 
speech. Hence its name, verb, the wordy emphatically the word. 
It is therefore the more important that it should be thoroughly stud- 
ied and understood; and that though it is the most difficult part of 
speech to master, yet with a little diligence and attention on their 
part, they may become as well acquainted with it as with any other. 

The pupils may be directed to commit the definitions as their first 
lesson, or such portion of them as can be thoroughly mastered, and 
to proceed in the way above mentioned with §§ 20, 21, 22, 23. Or 
those in §§ 22 and 23, as well as 24, may be omitted for the present, 
and the class proceed from § 21 to 25 and 26; and while this process 
of committing is going on, the teacher should make use of the text 
to illustrate in a familiar way the meaning and distinguishing cha- 
racter of this part of speech. As a technical test, young pupils 
ma^ be informed that a word that makes sense with / or he befcre 
it, IS a verb. Those of more mature judgment will not stand in 
need of such aid. He should also point "out the meaning of the 
terms tranfitive and intransitive and the distinction between the 
verbs so called This distinction it is important that the pupi] 
should understand and be able to make accurately and promptly. 
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fhiA can easily be made plain even to very young children, by 
oieaiis ol' liie directiuus given in section 19; but as children do not 
8<) readily comprehend what they read as what is told them in a 
plain and liet miliar manner, a little pains on the part of the teacher 
here will be well rewarded. The pupil may then be exercised in 
making this distinction, iirst in very short and simple sentences, such 
as those at page 47, second paragraph, and afterwards on longer 
ones. The i'ormula of the verb must next be accurately committed 
to memory, and the pupils exercised in repeating it in every way 
tliat can be thought of, till they can do it accurately, beginning at 
once and going through any mood or tense that may be named, and 
tell at once and without hesitation in what part, i. e., in what 
voice, mood, tense, number, and person, any part that may be nam 
ed is. It will greatly i'acilitate this, to teach the pupil to distinguish 
the tenses by their signs, and to be ready at once to tell the sign of 
each tense that may be named. Th«s: what are the signs of the 
perfect indicative ? Ans. Have, hast, hath or has. Of the pluper- 
fect ? Ans. Had, hadst, &c. The active voice of the verb " to love" 
being thus completely mastered, (and until this is done a step be 
yond should not be taken,) the class may be drilled in the exercises, 
pages 47 and 48, according to the directions there given. This be* 
ing done, proceed in the same way with the verb '' to be," and the 
passive voice of the verb ** to love," which will now be accom- 
plished with the greatest ease in a fourth part of the time that was 
required to commit the active voice. The class should then be thor- 
oughly drilled in the exercises, pages 51, 52, and 56. At a subse- 
quent period, it should be required to conjugate the irregulcu' verbs, 
§ 32, going through them at the rate of a page or a half page per 
diem, according to the capacity of the pupils. 

The dehnitions of the adverb, preposition, conjunction and inter- 
jection, are next to be acquii*ed, which requires no special notice, 
only that, as the prepositions and conjunctions are few in number, 
it may be as well to commit them to memory, as it is not easy for 
young persons to distinguish them from other words by their defini- 
tions or use. 

This brings the pupil through etymology, and with ordinary dili- 
gence it may all be thoroughly done in live or six weeks, if the 
teacher takes pains to keep the attention of his pupils awake, and 
to prevent their i'alling into a state of mental indolence — a state of 
mind in which little benetit is derived from the best instruction 

PARSING. 
The class is now prepared for parsing etymologically in simple 
sentences promiscuously, and should be drilled for >ome time in this 
exercise, for the purpose of making them expert in applying the 
knowledge previously gained, in distinguishing the different parts of 
speech as they occur promiscuously in a sentence, and enabling them 
to tell readily their accidents or properties, using ahvays the fewest 
words possible, and stating them always in the same way. Section 
40 furnishes exercises for this purpose, and general directions are 
there given, which will be found very useful to the student. In this 
exercise, the class may be properly exercis'^d for two or three weeks, 
and m the mean time the previous part oi the grammar shoahl hf 



) over two or three times in review, — first in short portions uul 
then in longer, — till the whole becomes so familiar that farther at 
t^ntion is unnecessary. By this time the class uill be prepared to 
•nler with ease, spirit and intelligence, on the next part, namely, 

SYNTAX. 

ilere they may be told that hitherto they have been learning chiefly 
the character, forms, and changes of words, and analyzing sentences 
containing them. That they are now to be taught how to put words 
together in a proper manner, according to approved rules and me- 
thods. The part of grammar which teaches to do this is called syn- 
tax; a word that signifies combining or arranging together, viz: 
words in a sentence. AAer acquiring a correct knowledge of the 
definitions and general principles, §§ 43. 44, and 45, the next lesson 
may be Rule I., § 46. No particular eflbrt is required in commit- 
ting either this or the following rules to memory. The simple re- 
petition of them from the book, as each sentence in the exercises 
under the rule is corrected, will generally be sufficient. Or they 
may have two or three rules assigned them to commit daily, so as in 
Uiis exercise to keep in advance of the other. 

It will be necessary in entering on the exercises, to point out to 
the pupil the precise object of each rule, as he advances; to intimate 
that the exercises contain violations of that rule only; that his busi- 
ness is to find out, in each sentence, what is contrary to the rule 
and to alter it accordingly. Under the first rule, for example, it 
may be necessary to remind the pupil that every sentence contains 
at least one distinct affirmation; that the verb is the word which 
makes the affirmation; and that the person or thing of which the 
verb affirms is its subject or nominative; and that according to the 
rule these must always agree in number and person; i. e., the verb 
must be in the same number and person with the nominative. Un- 
der Rule I., then^ the business in each sentence is to find the verb and 
the nominative, m order to compare them and see if they agree, and 
if they do not, to alter the verb so as to make it agree with its nom 
inative. In order to discover the verb and its nominative, the pupil 
maybe directed to read the sentence and see what it means; he may 
then be asked, (having read the first sentence, e. g., " I loves read- 
ing,") what is spoken of? Answer. /. What is said of /, or what 
is / said to do ? Answer. / loves. Then loves is the verb and / its 
nominative: compare them and see if they are in the same number 
and person. Nominative I is the fii-st person, and loven is the third 
person; loves then should be love, to agree with / in the first per- 
son. Or the teacher may proceed Socratically as follows: 

Teacher Read the first sentence. Pupil. " I loves reading." 
T. Who or what is spoken of here? P. I. T . What is 1 said to 
do? P. To love. T. Then which word expresses the person spok- 
en of? P. /is the person spoken of, and is therefore the nomina- 
tive. T . To what verb is / the nominative ? P. To the verb loves, 
T. In what should they agree according to the rule? P. In num- 
ber and person. T. Do they so osrree?"^ P. No. / is the first per- 
son singular, and loves is the third. T. What must be done to 
make thera agree ? P. Change loves to lova. T. Read the sen- 
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iei;c«; so corrected, ami eive the ruk? P. I love reading. " A v«rto 
agrees," ^c. 

Haviasj la^one throusjh al! the exercises under this rule, in this wht 
iir in any other way the teacher may find best calculated to comma 
nicate the idea, they may begin again and go over the ^v^hole wilb- 
oul being questioned; thus, loves should be love in the first person 
and singular number, because /, its nominative, is in the first per* 
son and singular number, ''A verb must agree," &c. After this the 
whole may be read over by the pupils, each reading a sentence, and 
only marking the corrected word with greater emphasis; thus, ^' I 
love reading;" *' a soft answer turns away wrath." &c., giving the 
rule as before; in this way a class will easily proceed at the rate of 
one rule a day, reviewing the preceding as before. Every part be. 
lag thoroughly understood as they proceed, they will take pleasure 
in u, their perception and power of reasoning will every day ex- 
pand and become more vigorous, and at the end of the course their 
improvement will be astonishing to themselves. 

After going through the ru'js of syntax, a farther advance and 
exercise of the powers of the pupils will be found in Syntactical 
parsing J sufficiently explained in § 84, and in the promiscuous exer- 
cises in § 85, all of which, being corrected, may be used for exercises 
in syntactical parsing, which should be followed up by parsing the 
best authors, both in prose and poetry, while they should at the 
same time be carried through the subsequent parts of the grammar. 

As soon as a class gets through the rules of syntax^ they should 
be instructed in short and simple exercises in composition. By so 
doing they will furnish exercises for themselves, and should be led 
to correct their own mistakes, in the same way in which they cor 
rected the exercises under the rules. 

TEXT BOOKS. 

It is not my intention to attempt an elaborate review of the pnn» 
cipal works on this subject, as the discussion would extend these ro* 
marks, (which are already loo prolix,) to an inconvenient length 
Authors can generally set forth the merits of their own productions, 
and they seldom fail to exhibit the faults and defects of rival works, 
with peculiar acumen, and with eloquence hardly to be expected 
from persons less interested. It is therefore not probable that any 
literary production of even moderate pretensions, will escape with 
out a little wholesome criticism. 

Early in the year 1842, wishing to select some work on the sub- 
ject of English grammar which I could recommend as a text book 
to the schools under my superintendency; I collected all the works 
on the subject which seemed to have any considerable claims to con- 
sideration, in order to make a comparison of their respective merits. 
A cursory examination was sufficient to induce me to throw aside 
several as materially defective and unsuitable, but I retained upon 
m^ table for a more thorough inspection those of Kirkham, Hazeo, 
Pierce, Brown and Bullions. After a patient and protracted exami 
nation, the first three in the order in which they are mentioni»d above 
for reasons which it would be too terlious to mention, were laid 
aside Beinsr satisfied of the eminent merits of the works of 
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Hullioni* and Brown, and certain that I shouM make choice of one ot 
them for the purpose I had in view, I reserved ihem for a carefu. 
comparison, not with a view to ascertain their intrinsic value, of 
which I was already satisfied, it having been the object of my nrst 
and second perusal, but that I might determine which would be the 
most suitable for general use in our common schools. Having mad<» 
the comparison with as much candor and ability as I could bring to 
the task, I came to the following conclusion: that as treatises on 
grammar the works were of nearly equal merits, that of Brown 
being somewhat more copious in its exercises and full and argu- 
mentative in its notes and observations o^i the language, while Bull- 
ions' is far superior to the former in conciseness and simplicity of 
style and in clearness of arrangement. The rules are well express- 
td and the principles clearly developed, while the notes and philo- 
sophical observations are fully sufficient, without that redundancy 
which characterizes the corresponding parts of the grammar of Mr. 
Brown, and increases its volume to such a degree as to render it 
truly appalling to beginners. 

The grammar of Dr. Bullions has also the advantage of being 
suitable for young students and those commencing the study, thus 
saving the expense of a '^ first book'' or ''first lines," while a1 
the same time it is a complete grammar of the language, and avail- 
able for every purpose for which Mr. Brown's can possibly be used. 
It is also one of a '' series;" and a pupil having studied it, can take 
up the grammars of the Latin and Greek, by the same excellent 
author, in which the rules and arrangements, so far as the princi- 
ples and analogies of the language will admit, are the same, and 
proceed with a facility under other circumstances not attainable. 
This is a consideration of no small importance to those who may 
wish to advance from the common school to the academy and the 
college. But I cannot here set forth all that influenced my mind 
in coming to the conclusion that the grammar of Dr. Bullions was 
superior to any other I had examined as a text book for use in our 
common schools. Suffice it to say, that I recommended it for use 
in the schools in this county. 

Since the subject of these observations was assigned me by the 
Department, I have made another investigation, and come to the 
■ame conclusion. 

Respectfully submitted. 

R. K. FINCH, 
Sup. of Com. Schools for the Co, of Steuben 

Bath, Nov. 6, 1843. 
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